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A LOST ILLUSION 



CHAPTER L 

Perhaps the most difficult thing Elizabeth Vyner had 
been called upon to do in the course of her twenty-four 
years' history was to break the news of her engagement 
to her relations. 

She did not know how difficult it was till the moment 
to speak arrived, though she had rehearsed the scene 
many times in those vividly conscious half-hours before 
sleep overtook her, or when she wakened fresh and 
alert in the morning to take up the uninterrupted 
inward drama, and play her part in it once more. 

In all these pictured scenes she had come off 
victorious, though only after a strenuous fight, and it 
was the thought of the inevitable struggle prefacing 
victory that had hitherto turned her coward. 

Only the day before this chronicle opens, however, 
her reluctance to make the confession was conquered 
by the receipt of an ardent letter from her lover, urging 
their immediate marriage, and she felt that to delay 
longer would be ungracious and unfair to Richard 
Dale. 

" It will look as if I did not love him," she said, 
clasping her arms at the back of her head, and blushing 
behind the drab curtains of her little bed. Remorse 
stirred her for a moment. " As if I could be anything 
but proud of him,'**she said; "as if anything or any- 
body could make me give him up ! " 
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She knew that no one could make her renounce her 
lover; she was her own mistress, responsible in the last 
resort only to herself, but she liked to have her world 
clothed with goodwill, and shrank from a conquest that 
had to be bought with wounds and scars. And she 
knew, as she pushed the curtain aside, that it was a 
battle day that had dawned. 

The maid had not yet come to call her, and Elizabeth 
felt that she might with an unrebuking conscience take 
her ease in those last precious five minutes of legiti- 
mate laziness. At half-past seven o'clock a bell would 
ring ; before its vibrations had ceased on the still air of 
the decorous, hushed house, the hot water would be 
brought to her, and the slow, steady pulse of the day 
would begin to beat, the day with its small monotonous 
duties, its small observances, and its one great im- 
pending confession to mark it from all other days in 
Elizabeth's memory. 

She lay idly, one round white arm above her head, 
the other still holding back the curtain, looking about 
her; the room was very familiar in all its severely 
simple details, but she had been away from it for six 
months, and it startled her with a kind of strangeness 
in the midst of its familiarity, until she remembered 
that travel awakens among other things the faculty of 
comparison. 

Elizabeth had scarcely ever left Westhill, the 
little northern moorland town no bigger than a 
village, until, after her father's death half a year 
before this history begins, she had gone upon a round 
of visits among distant relations, hitherto quite un- 
known to her except by name — Vyners, Hammertons, 
and Steeles, cousins and second cousins upon her 
father's side. She had set out under the bleak shadow 
of general disapproval, and heavy with the consciousness 
of it — almost a culprit in her own esteem, for David 
Vyner, though he had married meek Elizabeth Car, 
Friend Car's young sister, was not one of the connec- 
tion, and his relations were known to be rich and light; 
they were, in short, members of that world with which 
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Friends have no dealings. Nothing but her father's 
dying wish could have supported Elizabeth in this out- 
set, and yet it was in that world, so new, so fresh, so 
full of unexpected delights, that she had met what in all 
faith and sincerity she called her fate, for she told her- 
self that if she had searched the world over she could 
not have found another Richard Dale. 

It was with the remembrance of other rooms she had 
occupied as a guest that she took note of the furnish- 
ings of the spare chamber in Aunt Priscilla Car's 
house, where she had come back as to the only home 
now left to her. Its prevailing note was orderliness — 
a severe, uncompromising orderliness depressing to the 
spirits, and an absence of anything not of absolute 
utility that was in itself a rebuke to vanity and worldly- 
mindedness. The boards, which were bare but for a 
central square of carpet, were of a spotless white ; of 
the same speckless purity was the drab paint of the 
woodwork and walls, that matched the drab of the bed 
and window hangings, and the neutral-coloured carpet 
with little white dice dotting it. A tall table supported 
on four thin, twisted legs stood in front of the small- 
paned window, and placed on it was a looking-glass, 
surely the meagrest and most grudging that ever youth 
and beauty were reflected in ; the glass rested on little 
feet, and had a drawer in its base in which Elizabeth 
hid away from sight her few trinkets. Guarding the 
table on either side was a rush-bottomed chair with a 
high fiddle back, and opposite the bed a round fronted 
bulging chest of drawers of polished light wood with 
brass handles. A cupboard, the door of which was 
painted gray like the walls, served as a wardrobe. 
There was not a touch of colour in all the room, except 
the crimson cover of Elizabeth's prayer-book lying on 
a chair near the bed, and the blush of a single late pink 
rose placed in a glass on the narrow shelf above the 
wash-stand. 

Yet though Elizabeth looked at it critically, and 
with a new knowledge informing her mind, she found 
a certain chill, righteous approval of it. Nq oOasx 
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fashion of spare room would have been possible under 
this roof; it was a fitting expression of Aunt Priscilla 
Car's attitude towards her guests in its rigorous 
sincerity and blameless purity; she even felt with a half 
mischievous smile at the thought that her prayer-book 
with the brave aggressive crimson of its boards was an 
over-bold intruder in this home where the doctrines it 
taught were held among the things that are sin. 

She put out her hand beyond the curtain to touch 
the little book. It was a gift from Richard, and it was 
a symbol too — a type of all she had renounced, of all 
she had accepted — of the recognizances she had given 
when she pledged herself to him. 

In Westhill, where Elizabeth had grown up under the 
shadow of her aunts and uncles and cousins, she had 
been to all intents and purposes a Quaker: she wore 
the dress, she spoke after the manner of the Friends, 
her thoughts were coloured by theirs, she had always^ 
attended meeting, both on First-day and week-days — she 
was, in short, undistinguishable outwardly from her 
neighbours in the community, though David Vyner 
was not one of the Lord's people as Westhill knew 
them. 

Elizabeth had never asked herself whether she were 
or no. She had reflected the still, calm, orderly life, and 
had found herself without conscious effort in harmony 
with it, knowing nothing better. It belonged to David 
Vyner's easy nature to allow his daughter the full 
latitude he claimed for himself; if she chose to join her 
mother's people she might do so and welcome, but he 
had wisdom enough to stipulate, when about to leave 
her, that she should visit his relations before making 
a final decision. 

If Elizabeth had been questioned, or had questioned 
herself before her twenty-third birthday, she would 
probably have said that her choice was made, but when 
she went upon that pilgrimage among the unknown . 
Vyners and Hammertons, which death had resolved . 
into an act of piety, she knew that she had not really 
chosen at all, for how can one choose when one only 
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« 
knows one side ? Her apparently large freedom had 
been only bondage. The knowledge gave her a good 
deal of pain, but she was not shaken from her new 
resolve. She was free now, and she called it emancipa- 
tion. 

The bell disturbed her reveries ; it was not loud or 
harsh, but it had a monotonous persistency that 
claimed attention. With its last note an elderly 
woman of homely, solemn countenance came in with a 
steady, quiet foot, and drew aside the drab curtains to 
let in the drab day. With a movement of half-smiling 
guilt Elizabeth drew the gay little book on which her 
hand still rested to her, and hid it under the pillow. 

" It is eight o'clock, Elizabeth Vyner ; thee had 
better rise," said the woman, and then, having noise- 
lessly finished her small duties, she withdrew. 

Elizabeth rose at once ; to have delayed even a 
moment would have seemed a crime in that punctual 
household, yet rarely had the seduptive warmth of the 
blankets seemed so tempting. The time was late 
autumn, always bleak and chill in its outsetting hours 
in the North, and the glimpse of sky and field and lane 
to be had from the window had no great cheer in them. 
It was a world turned Quaker too. 

Elizabeth dressed quickly, in part because she was 
in haste to meet and face the disagreeable duty that 
lay before her — for since she had to tell her news it 
were well to get the business over — and in part because 
vanity, never rampant in her, had been scourged and 
tutored till it was almost non-existent. Yet the face 
which the tiny glass did its best to reflect was one 
which might justifiably have excused vanity in its 
owner. It was delicately moulded, the straight nose 
a trifle long and thin, perhaps, if one were anxious to 
seek a fault, the lips mobile, the chin round and firm, 
the large eyes a clear, beautiful, serious grey, with 
delicate and very expressive eyebrows arching over 
them — eyes that had a trick of daytime dreaming. It 
was an attractive and an unforgetable face, and it had 
possibilities of great beauty in it, but to Elizabeth it9 
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chief merit lay in the thought that it had pleased 
Richard Dale. 

She brushed her rebellious hair, which would curl in 
little rings and tendrils at her temples and the nape of 
her neck as close about her small head as its abundance 
permitted. Those were the days when frivolous people 
wore large bows of ribbon and combs, and tired their 
heads and hung their persons with many tinkling 
ornaments, but Elizabeth had not yet broken sufficiently 
with tradition to follow this custom of the world. The 
dress in which, since her return to Westhill, she out- 
wardly mourned her father, was black, but in other 
respects its puritanic severity could not have been out- 
done by the strictest sister of the sect. A white linen 
collar and white cuffs finished her toilet, and Elizabeth 
was ready to descend to battle. 

She had made such good speed that Priscilla and 
Nathaniel Car had not yet appeared, and she found the 
dining-room empty, though the breakfast was set and 
the kettle singing on the hob. The fire here gave life 
to the sad and sober order of the room, its ruddy leaps 
were reflected many times on the mirror-like polish of 
the furniture on which the muscular power of many 
generations had been expended. The sideboard which 
represented so much waste of tissue had belonged to 
Nathaniel's grandfather, and the rich deep red of the 
old mahogany gave the eye the relief of colour absent 
on the walls or floor. It stood like an old-fashioned 
piano on high square legs, the back portion was raised, 
and a series of sliding panels hid the quaintly cut 
glasses and tumblers that were older than it. At 
either end of its expanse a mahogany box, in shape like 
those classic urns that are a favourite device expressive 
of woe in country churchyards, was placed. These 
were not meant emblematically in this instance, how- 
ever, but were only intended to hold the silver in daily 
use. Two solid brass candlesticks, glittering like gold, 
flanked them ; there were no ornaments, and art was 
not even represented by the engraving of Penn'^Treaty 
with the Indians, which was tolerated in other West- 
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hill parlours. The chairs stood in a prim row against 
the wall at a regularly calculated aloofness from each 
other ; a little shelf near the fire held Nathaniel's book, 
with the spectacles folded on the top of it — that sober 
liveried volume was the only hint of recent human 
occupation the room contained. The daintily set table 
with its shining silver and spotless linen alone re- 
deemed it ; it was emphatically a room to eat in and 
nothing more, and it was the something more that 
Elizabeth wanted. The austerity of her home had 
turned her feeling for even the commoner graces of life 
into a physical want ; it was hunger, thirst, unsatisfied 
appetite she suffered. 

" Am I turning glutton ? " she demanded, as she 
walked to the window and looked out on the grey world. 
The smooth shaven lawn, unbroken by flower-beds, 
flowing to the outer paling, the row of elms dividing it 
from the field that had scattered its fringe with yellow 
leaves, the unrelenting sky that seemed to rebuke her 
for being young, and hungry and eager and discon- 
tented — a glutton for the pleasant things of life, for 
love, for colour and movement, for passionate feeling 
and ambitious doing. 

All these lay there — ten miles away behind the hills 
where Blacktown puffed the smoke of its many fires in 
the face of heaven, where Richard Dale was. 

She turned such a warm, glowing face upon Nathaniel 
Car, who now entered the room, that his short little 
steps almost halted for a moment, while he felt a vague 
stirring of surprise^ 

" Thee is early, Elizabeth ; did thee rest well ? " he 
asked, kindly. 

** Yes, no, oh, very well," she said, in an odd quick 
voice. Nathaniel was a mild old man, with a fringe 
of white hair under the skull-cap of black silk and light, 
near-sighted, blue eyes; a little weak and shaken upon 
the thin legs encased in brown breeches buckled at 
the ^jnees, and perhaps just a little unsteady in mental 
poise too, but always mild, inoffensive, and gentle. 

It would have been easy to tell Nathgjakl^ Vs^ S^. 
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was her aunt to whom she had to confess, for though 
Priscilla rigidly upheld the Pauline doctrine that the 
man is the head of the woman, she contented herself, 
as many excellent ladies do, with holding it in theory 
that she might deny it in practice. 

She followed her husband into the room, and as she 
took her place behind the teapot after that brief, un- 
effusive greeting with which so many days of Eliza- 
beth's life had begun, her niece looked at her, hoping, 
perhaps, to read a little encouragement in the face 
bent over the cups. 

It had been a handsome face in its day, and it was 
handsome still r but the beautiful, serene placidity 
characteristic of the true Quaker face was absent, the 
grey hair braided under the white net cap, the dark, 
unsmiling eyes, the close shut mouth, gave the keynote 
to a character upright, unswerving, unsparing, perhaps, 
in its austerely practised virtue. 

Priscilla was a " convinced " Friend, and like all 
converts was the more strict on that account. She 
was an elder in the church, a leading member of the 
Society, a person much consulted and habitually 
deferred to. To have gained Priscilla's approval would 
have been a triumph, to be censured by her was an 
ordeal from which the boldest might shrink. Elizabeth 
felt her courage sink to zero as she furtively scanned 
her aunt's face, and her inward agitation was so great 
that she could scarcely make a pretence of eating or 
even of sitting still. 

The meal progressed almost in silence — it was 
abundant, excellent, and daintily set forth ; but to 
Elizabeth's newly awakened susceptibilities it lacked 
the element of frank and friendly intercourse to give it 
spice and relish. At other tables — in London or in the 
large northern towns — where she had been welcomed 
there had been chatter — inconsequent, perhaps, but 
cheerful — items of news read out from letters or papers, 
plans for the day discussed. The post, which arrived 
but once in two days at Westhill, was not delivered 
^47 noon^ affcj gs fgf ppnsultation over th^ da^'^ ^to- 
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gramme, that would have been superfluous indeed in 
a household where each day was as like its fellow as 
one pea is like another. 

"There has been a wind in the night," Nathaniel 
remarked, after a long pause, as he drew a glass dish 
of apricot preserve towards him and helped himself 
with slow carefulness. "Thomas Parr hath need of 
brush and barrow once more to sweep up the fallen 
leaves." Nathaniel spoke with his slow, mild drawl, 
but his words somehow conveyed the feeling that the 
wind had taken an undue liberty in making merry with 
the leaves. 

" Thee had better set him to the task, then," said 
Priscilla, with a steady look ; " Thomas Parr is a back- 
slider from duty unless he is urged thereto. And thee 
will not forget, Nathaniel," she said, after another 
silence longer than the last, "that this is the day 
Friend Oliver Car wished to consult thee on a matter 
thee and I have already discussed ? " 

" Nay, Priscilla," said Nathaniel, with a half furtive 
glance at Elizabeth, " thee knows I am not likely to 
forget." 

Elizabeth caught the look and wondered and blushed. 
An uneasy conscience was answerable in part for the 
blush, a restless conscience that caught in every word 
and look a hinted suspicion. " Do they know, do they 
guess ? " she was asking herself ; but Friend Oliver 
Car may have had his share in calling it forth — Oliver, 
whom for six months she had forgotten, whom she did 
not now wish to remember. 

Elizabeth had not spoken at all during the meal. 
When at last Nathaniel rose and gently brushed the 
crumbs from his waistcoat, she silently pushed back 
her chair and rose too. To remain seated after her 
elders would have been an act of disrespect, to speak 
before she was addressed a breach of good manners ; 
already she was folding those new-found wings that 
had fluttered a little while in liberty, already the tradi- 
tions of the past were closing; in wpoxv \v^x \ ^'^ xswi.^ 
make one great effort for freedom, 01 b^ lox ^n^^^^^^^'cw^- 
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When Nathaniel went to the dim, cool room, at the 
back of the house where he kept his books, his collec- 
tions of shells and seaweeds, and that newer collection 
of wayside weeds and grasses, to gather and classify 
which gave a mild ;:est to his days, Elizabeth went to 
the sideboard and, pushing back one of the sliding 
panels, drew out two fragrant clean white towels. The 
same elderly maid who had wakened her now brought 
in a white china tub filled with hot water, and Eliza- 
beth, falling instinctively into the old habits, began to 
dip the fragile cups and saucers in it. In Westhill 
the washing of the breakfast china always devolved on 
the mistress of the house; the delicate old blue and 
white ware was never trusted to a servant. 

"Thee had better fetch thy apron, Elizabeth," said 
Priscilla, calmly ; ** thee will spoil thy dress ; thee 
should cultivate habits of tidiness.*' 

She obeyed at once ; perhaps she was glad to escape 
for a moment to her room and to warm her fainting 
courage by kissing the rose in the glass and pressing 
the little red bound book for an instant to her cheek. 

" Thee shall not be ashamed of thy Elizabeth, 
Richard," she whispered, and, tyin? the apron firmly 
round her slim young waist, she ran downstairs 
again. 

The maid had retired, and the dishes were piled in 
neat little heaps ready to be washed ; a second tub was 
placed before Priscilla, and as Elizabeth dipped her cup 
and saucer she handed it to her aunt for further purifi- 
cation before it was finally dried. Two out of the 
three cups and saucers had thus been dealt with, and 
then, with a supreme effort of her will, Elizabeth found 
her voice. 

** May I speak with thee, Aunt Priscilla ? " she said, 
her clear tones vibrating in spite of herself. 

'* If thee has aught to say that I may hear with 
profit, thee may, Elizabeth." 

"Ah," said the girl, with a sudden little natural burst, 
" it is hard to talk if one must never speak save with 
proBt. " 
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"Idle words are forbidden," said Priscilla, with grave 
rebuke. 

" Aunt Priscilla," Elizabeth hung her head, and the 
plate she held threatened to slip from her trembling 
fingers, " what I have to tell thee concerns me very 
nearly — thee will listen ? ** she said, fighting against the 
coldness that seemed already to strike and chill her ; 
** thee will not prejudge ? " 

" Nay, Elizabeth, thee cannot expect me to fetter 
the judgment God has given me, or to promise thee 
what may not be for thy good. Thee may say what 
is on thy mind, and such reply as I am moved to make, 
thee shall have." 

It was not very encouraging. Almost as well might 
one tell one's love story to an iceberg and expect it to 
melt in response. Elizabeth flushed with a leap of 
resentment, but the old habit of dutiful submission was 
stronger than her anger. She carefully dried the plate 
she held and set it aside, but she could not continue 
her task. She locked her hands tight one within the 
other as if to restrain the rebellion making tumult 
within, and when she spoke again she had controlled 
her voice. 

** Thee knows I have been away from thee and 
Friend Nathaniel and from Westhill, Aunt Priscilla, 
these many months," sh€ said, ** months that look like 
years, so different the life was — so many things that 
I have not known were in the world at all have been 
shown me there." 

" I doubt thee has yielded to some of the world's 
temptations," said Priscilla gravely, when the young 
voice faltered ; ** thee has departed from the custom of 
the Friends in thy dress. I fear thee was ashamed 
of thy religion, Elizabeth." 

"No," said Elizabeth, feeling choked, ** but I have 
found out that there are other wavs of worshipping 
God." 

" Has thee been assailed with spiritual doubts ? " 

Priscilla's dark eyes were fixed kfc^tvVj otv \\fct \ ^^ 
was eager to do battle without de\ay . 'Pt\?.cXV\^^^^vi^^^ 
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by convincement, had never been able to subdue her 
zeal so as to refrain from direct teaching. The elder 
whose voice was so often uplifted in meeting had an 
argument ready for every emergency. " Is thy faith 
shaken ? Is thee troubled in thy soul ? ** she asked. 

** No," cried Elizabeth, desperately; "why should 
it trouble my soul to know that there are different 
ways of loving and serving God? It is our best 
He asks, and does the manner of giving matter so 
much ? Oh/' she said, before Priscilla could open her 
lips to denounce this pernicious doctrine, " will thee 
not understand? I would not have sought to leave 
thee or Westhill — or — the meeting if — if it were not 
that there is some one to whom I have given my 
promise." 

She could scarcely frame the words. To have been 
held to have suffered in her soul, as Priscilla called it ; 
to be a doubter whom it would be the elder's privilege 
to exhort and restore to the faith, and to have only 
suffered in her heart ! Elizabeth felt with a sting of 
shame that her religion must be of little worth since 
she could change its form at love's bidding. Yet what 
would she not have done or suffered for Richard Dale ? 

" I have seen new faces," she went on hurriedly, 
** and I have found new friends among my father's 
people, and one who is more than friend. It is with 
me as it was with thee, Aunt Priscilla, years ago when 
thee and Nathaniel Car first met." Elizabeth's voice 
unconsciously melted into tenderness — the tenderness 
with which a woman betrays in every accent the secret 
of her heart's blessedness — ** The greatest and best 
thing that can befall us women has come to me too 
— ^thee understands, Aunt Priscilla, thee was young 



once." 



Poor Elizabeth 1 that artless appeal fell short. 
Priscilla was not moved by it, as a weaker woman 
might have been, to sympathy and interest, her own un- 
forgotten days of youth and love vitalizing for her the 
new-told history of a girl's heart. 

" It is well to use plainness of speech, Elizabeth," 
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she said, with unbroken gravity and a new sternness ; 
" does thee mean thee has met a man thee wishes to 
marry ? " 

Put crudely, this was indeed Elizabeth's case, but 
with Priscilla's cold, righteous glance fixed on her, how 
poor, how mean, how inadequate a statement it 
sounded ! ** A man she wished to marry *' — it seemed 
to leave no room for the love, the love which in her 
young fantastic heat and passion, her romantic girlish 
fervour bursting forth the more vigorously for all the 
years it had been subdued and repressed — was to her 
the very crown and flower of life. The time to be 
married had not as yet come actively into her thoughts 
at all — it was love's morning. Richard had chosen 
her, it was enough for her to know that. She was even 
content to live on the richness of this thought 
without seeing him ; his love encompassed her, and 
went with her wherever she went — she asked no 
more. 

Her thoughts had gone back to him with a bound, 
she almost forgot that she was a culprit, making her 
confession — the confession that she knew would set 
her beyond the pale of her aunt's sympathy, would 
bring on her the disapproval of the whole community, 
she, a renegade, a deserter from the true faith. But 
Aunt Priscilla's dark, unsmiling eyes were waiting for 
her answer; they could be patient in their inquisition, 
those searching eyes, but their appeal was not to be 
gainsaid. 

** Thee has spoken, Aunt Priscilla," the words came 
with a kind of blushing shame from Elizabeth ; ** there 
is — a man — whom I have promised to marry.*' 

"Thee has scarcely shown the becoming modesty 
of the women of thy family in choosing for thyself," 
Priscilla spoke, after due pause. ** Thee knows that 
Nathaniel Car and I have ever had thy welfare at 
heart, and that we have had other views for thee, but 
since thee has taken the matter of thy life's settlement 
into thy own hands, I trust thee ha^ c\\o%^tv ^ %^^^ 
man ol whom iht Friends can. appiov^. 'tVv^ xw^'^^'t 
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was one of us though she fell from godliness; we 
would fain win thee back, and save thee from following 
in her steps." 

There was an undernote of sincere anxiety in the 
calm words, and Elizabeth vibrated in answer to it ; 
it was so rarely Aunt Priscilla spoke unless to exhort 
or reprove that even so faintly stirred an interest 
roused her gratitude. 

** Thee will care for Richard Dale when thee knows 
him,*' she said, pleadingly ; ** he is a good man, though 
he does not worship after the manner of the Friends." 

"Does thee mean Richard Dale of Blacktown ? '* 

Elizabeth assented falteringly. 

" Thee has plighted thyself to one of the world's 
people, Elizabeth ! I have feared this from thy reckless 
speech a little while ago, though I hoped thee would 
not so far forget thy godly training. Thee who was 
endued at thy birth with a measure of light and grace, 
thee can take pleasure in the companionship of the 
ungodly, in the society of a man who is not even a 
professor after the loose fashion of the people of the 
world, thee, Nathaniel Car's sister's child ! *' 

" I am David Vyner's child, too," cried Elizabeth, 
with a quiver of hot wounded indignation and anger 
in her young voice; ** you shall not speak evil of my 
father. Aunt Priscilla, nor of — my lover." In her heat 
she fell, perhaps not unwilfully, from the old familiar 
fashion of speech, the ** thee " and ** thou " enjoined as 
a restraint upon the adulation implied by the use of the 
plural ; for the first time in all her life she addressed 
her aunt in the language of the world she had been 
taught to condemn. She paused and stumbled over 
the words with a sudden shock at her own temerity ; 
it meant so much, this substitution of the world's you 
for the Quaker thou ; so much of renunciation on her 
part, of defiance, of rebellion even. It was her gaunt- 
let thrown down, her challenge made. 

" There are good people in the world too," she went 
on, but with less of assured courage ; " one may love 
God and follow Him, even if one is not a disciple of 
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George Fox." Elizabeth would have said more, but 
the very abundance of the feelings and emotions that 
sought to find speech kept her dumb. 

" I have chosen," she said, with a sort of despair, 
hopeless of ever being understood — ** I have chosen, 
and I cannot change." 

" Thee has spoken unadvisedly with thy lips, Eliza- 
beth," said Priscilla, remembering to reprimand even 
in the midst of her hurt disappointment and deep dis- 
approval ; " thee has forgotten that the younger should 
be in subjection to the elder. Thee is in no condition 
to listen with profit to arguments on the sinfulness 
of thy unregenerate condition. Thee had better go to 
thy room and compose thyself by quietness and 
meditation, and Nathaniel Car and I will advise to- 
gether over this matter." 

The long-worn habit of obedience was still strong 
enough to govern Elizabeth in all minor matters, in all 
save the giving up of her lover ; she took off and folded 
her apron with trembling hands, and turned to go 
upstairs. But at the door she paused, urged to a last 
protest. 

" I am sorry if I was disrespectful. Aunt Priscilla," 
she said, " I am grieved to grieve thee," she added, 
with compunction, her rebellion at an end ; " will thee 
not believe it ? but it is best that thee and the Friends 
should not trouble about me any more, for as I told 
thee I have chosen." 

Priscilla made no response. The grave, composed, 
stern face under the net cap showed by no quiver ot 
relenting tenderness that she heard, or that she 
divined how much her rebellion cost Elizabeth. She 
was placing the last of the dishes on a tray, and she 
turned to ring the bell for Sarah to remove them. The 
orderly sequence of her household duties and cares 
seemed more important in her eyes than the wild, 
unregulated beating of her niece's heart, demanding 
freedom to make its own choice. 

Elizabeth swept upstairs in a new passion of resent- 
ment, compunction, indignation, and uad^tV^xw^ *\V '?5^ 
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an exulting sense that she had been firm, and that 
the battle was virtually won. 

On the upper landing she met Nathaniel. He had 
replaced the skull-cap of black silk he wore in the 
house with his broad-brimmed beaver hat, and carried 
a large plain walking-stick. As he met her he looked 
at her with the usual mild-eyed friendliness of his 
glance, reading nothing of her inward perturbation, 
and said — 

" I have a little matter to talk over with Friend 
Oliver Car at the mill, Elizabeth ; does thee care to 
walk with me a little way ? The day is pleasant for 
the season of the year." 

Her immediate impulse was to say no, but she had 
been taught the value of second thoughts. 

** I will go with thee with pleasure," she said, truth- 
fully, for though her longing was to hide herself in the 
seclusion of the drab room, and comfort herself with 
Richard Dale's written assurances of love, her impulse 
towards self-sacrifice was stronger still. 

Poor Elizabeth in her illogical woman's way hoped 
by yielding in all lesser matters to nullify her one great 
act of rebellion, and so with an heroic plunge she 
brought herself back to the trivialities of the day as it 
translated itself for Nathaniel, the hour being held rich 
that produced a new beetle or an unclassified weed. 

**Will thee tell Aunt Priscilla that thee has asked 
me to go with thee while I get ready ? " she asked the 
old man, anxious to be saved from personal encounter. 

" Thy aunt will not object," he said, though he saw 
nothing in her request but the deference due from the 
young to the old. Priscilla, however, had gone about 
her household cares, and was not to be found, though 
Nathaniel conscientiously pottered in and out of all the 
lower rooms and closets. 

**Thy aunt is busy," he said, when Elizabeth joined 
him on the spotless white steps, ** but I have left word 
with Sarah that thee and I have gone to the mill." 

From the window of her store closet, where she stood 
dispensing jams and pickles, Priscilla saw them go 
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fortli, the weak old man and the slim, tall girl, who 
mourned the dead after the mistaken fashion of the 
world. Elizabeth's black dress seemed but an aggra- 
vation of her offence, a confirming sign of her un- 
regenerate condition, and in his daughter David Vyner 
was arraigned and judged anew. 

" The sins of the fathers upon the children," said 
Priscilla, sternly. " Elizabeth Car, thy sin did not die 
with thee, it lives again in thy child/' 



CHAPTER n. 

Walking towards the mill with Nathaniel, Elizabeth 
had room for reflection, for that bitter living over again 
of an ended scene that makes part, of the pain of 
estrangement. She was for ordering that conversation 
anew, now that it was too late, for guiding it more 
wisely, for bringing it to a safer conclusion ; it almost 
seemed in that inner dialogue amended mentally, which 
she carried on as she walked, as if she might have per- 
suaded Priscilla to acquiesce in her choice. But a 
remembrance of the stern, grave face of her aunt 
dispelled this fond fancy ; the tongue of an angel would 
not have moved Priscilla by so much as a hair's breadth 
from the fixed convictions, unalterable as law of Mede 
or Persian, that governed her life. 

Between the world and the little community which 
had held its ground at Westhill from the times of the 
persecution under the Commonwealth, there was a 
broad gulf fixed ; on one side or other one must live. 
There was no middle course, no debatable ground 
where weak brothers or sisters, halting between two 
opinions, might linger, tolerated and pitied, not wholly 
beyond the pale of sympathy or secret friendliness. It 
was the knowledge of this irrevocably drawn line, this 
bound one might not pass, that gave Elizabeth's choice 
its supreme pain. To differ in one's creed or practice 
from the Society of Friends meant expulsion from their 
midst. To choose Richard Dale was to sign one's 
death-warrant in the village. 

" There will be no place here for me," she thought ; 
*my days in Westhill will be numbet^d.'* 
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The walk to the mill where Oliver Car was to be 
found in very diligent pursuit of his business led away 
from the little town ; had it not been so, Elizabeth 
might have taken courage to refuse Nathaniel her 
companionship, for every second house in the grey, 
rough-paved street, and every square, whitewashed 
villa on its skirts was inhabited by a Car, or a Penn, 
or a Fox ; cousins in varying degrees, members of a 
fraternity as strictly exclusive as the monk or nun of 
older times, living for each other, for himself and 
herself, for the upholding, in the face of a disregarding 
world, of that standard which the mystical, dreamy 
enthusiast, shepherd, shoemaker, pioneer, evangelist, 
hoisted long ago. 

To face that combined cousinhood in the first hour 
of her disgrace, if also in the first hour of her victory, 
was beyond Elizabeth's possible — better even Oliver at 
the mill. 

For a moment she was urged to confide in Nathaniel, 
to compel from him the tribute of sympathy Priscilla 
had refused, but she looked at him and refrained. She 
had a kindliness for old Nathaniel, the liking that the 
strong have for the weak, and she did not want to 
startle or shock him before the time. Besides, to break 
the silence was not easy, even though it was on 
Nathaniel's part a silence encouraged by nature rather 
than a virtue acquired hardly by grace. Had fate 
willed to plant him on the other side, of the gulf, 
Nathaniel would have been a slow-spoken, silent, 
shortsightedly observant old man there too, but 
Priscilla as a citizen of the world would have lashed 
it with a caustic tongue. 

So in a silence, easily enough maintained, they went 
their way over the white road, flanked on either side by 
a grey stone wall, beyond which stretched fields, dully 
green with the faded, cropped pasture, or yellow with 
the stubble of the late year dingily clothing them like 
worn-out, shabby garments. 

Miles of these fields there were, >n\\.\v VtvX.^^^^^^aw'^ 
dykes traversing them at odd angles, ?ie\^s >l\v^V ^c^etsj*^^ 
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into moors, moors that had their arrest in a blue 
horizon line of low hills, too far off to be imposing. 
A bleak upland country, grey and wind-swept, in which 
the revolving sails of Oliver's mill and the peaked roof 
of the meeting-house, with the clustered houses 
gathered round it, were the salient, unmissable points. 

The mill stood a few yards from the high-road, the 
rough, rude tower springing straight from the ground, 
the axle with its canvas-covered arms surmounting it. 
In that breezy flat the sails spun merrily at the rate of 
some thirty miles an hour, and ground out the harvest 
new gathered from the fields. The whirr of the flying 
sails was in their ears when Elizabeth halted. 

** I will wait here," she said to Nathaniel, " while 
thee has thy talk with Friend Oliver Car;" she motioned 
to a heap of stones gathered by the wayside under the 
wall. 

" Will thee not rest indoors ? Rachel will look for 
thee." 

** She need not know that I am here unless thee is 
going to the house." 

" Nay, I will see Oliver at the mill, but thee will 
catch the wind somewhat roughly here." 

** Oh, I do not mind the wind," she said, pushing 
back her hat to smooth her rebellious hair, " it is fresh 
and pleasant. Thee will find me here when thee is 
ready." 

Nathaniel said no more; probably, with that severe 
regard for truthfulness which prohibited any change of 
mind, he would have felt bound to refuse her company 
if she had relented and followed him. 

She sat and watched him till his thin brown legs 
and the broad hat, which gave him, to a frivolous mind, 
the aspect of a wandering tin-tack, disappeared within 
the gap in the stone wall. She would not turn her 
head to follow him further; the creaking of the 
machinery and the flapping of the sails filled the air, 
and yet they seemed, as monotonous continued sounds 
often do, but to accentuate and deepen the silence. 

TJ2e little farm which Oliver cultivated, and the 
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plain white house where he lived with his sister 
Rachel, lay behind the mill out of sight of the high- 
road, so that Elizabeth was safe from observation and 
free to think her thoughts undisturbed. 

Six months ago she had loved it, this bare, austere 
world ; David Vyner, an idler with a small fortune, 
had only loved it at distant intervals, when he was 
tired of London and of foreign travel, and had a 
passing craving for peace and quietness, and she had 
spent all her childhood and girlhood with her mother's 
relations, migrating from the cottage her father 
occupied more and more rarely as the years went on, 
sometimes to Cousin Dorothy Car's house in the village 
street, sometimes to Henry and Sarah Fox's home, but 
oftenest of all to the villa on the road to the mill 
where Nathaniel and Priscilla lived. 

Six months ago she had no thought or hope that 
was not bounded by Westhill, to be formally received 
into the community, to take part in the monthly and 
quarterly meetings of her own sex, where moral and 
religious duties were discussed, backsliders dealt with, 
the needs of the poor considered — to join the great 
yearly gathering in Blacktown, which constituted all 
the dissipation permitted to Quaker maidenhood, had 
seemed ambition enough. To wear the garb of the 
sect, that sober livery of a sober, devout, unmirth- 
loving folk, perhaps in some remote, undefined 
distance to marry Friend Oliver Car, to keep his 
house, to order his plentiful meals, to wash his china, 
to clear-starch his shirts, to carry on that tradition of 
spotless and perfect purity and cleanliness that were 
a housewife's highest ambition — these were stuff 
enough to weave a life out of. 

And now Elizabeth was beating against the bars as 
a prisoned bird, breaking her heart for freedom. Six 
months had done this — six months of the world as a 
girl sees it. 

She had gone forth meek and timid, sup^otl^^ \$^ 
much admonition and exhortation, \vet -^oxxxv^ \^^^ 
looking out of its poke bonnet with a iY\^X.^xv^^ ^y*^ 
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expectant of snares and pitfalls ; she had come back 
bowing to convention, making an unseemly parade of 
grief after the observances of the world, copying its 
speech, abandoned to its frivolity. That was the 
judgment that was being passed on her in the store 
closet, where the pickles and preserves, the groceries 
and spices were weighed out; and Elizabeth, sitting 
on her heap of stones under the mid-day sky, forlorn, 
angry, repenting and rebelling, knew it. 

•* I am a Vyner, not a Car," she had to give herself 
the assurance many times before she could wholly take 
its comfort. " I am a Vyner, I have chosen my 
father's people, I have a right to choose." 

If she hoped by sitting on her penitential heap of 
stones to escape an interview with Friend Oliver, she 
found herself mistaken. 

Nathaniel was a long time in the mill ; the sails 
travelled many a mile while he and Oliver discussed 
their business in the grave deliberate fashion of their 
order. Oliver was a shrewd man of affairs, keen after 
a bargain, the country folk might have said, but he 
did all things decently and in order, and hasty speech 
and hasty action were always to be reprobated. 
Elizabeth found the time long. She did not guess how 
much that business, carried on soberly in the room on 
the first storey of the mill, which served as Oliver's 
business place, concerned herself. If she had known 
it, the knowledge would scarcely have added any 
weight to her general sense of resentment and revolt. 
She wished she could scud with the sails, or better 
still, fly with the grey, drifting clouds travelling 
towards the horizon ; but when Nathaniel emerged at 
last from the gap in the wall she could have wished 
her solitary watch longer if that would have kept the 
miller from coming with him. 

When a girl has a lover she looks at other men with 

new eyes, critically, and let her lover be what he will, 

an Adonis or otherwise, the chances are that they 

suffer by the comparison. Oliver did. Tall, stout, 

middle-aged, he looked a burly giant beside iVvm, ^m-aXV 
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old Nathaniel ; the jaw under his beaver was square 
and clean-shaven ; it was a homely, rugged face, red 
with the winds and the weather, by no means a bad 
face on the whole, good rather in its heavy grave 
way. But Elizabeth was in no mood to acknowledge 
its goodness. 

" What big feet he has ! they look as if they would 
like to crush everything under them *' — that was what 
she was saying to herself as she rose to meet the pair. 
She had taken off her hat and swung it by the ribbon, 
the rings of her hair were all blown about, curling 
freely under the wind, her cheeks were pink with its 
buffeting, her grey, serious eyes were a trifle defiant, 
her brows mutinous. 

" How is thee, Elizabeth ? " asked Oliver, looking at 
her with a rather disturbed face, conscious of some 
subtle change in her which he could not define. He 
stood awkwardly looking down on her, he did not offer 
to take her hand, and of course he did not remove his 
hat. Oliver would not do ** hat honour " to the king 
himself. " Thee might have come in with Friend 
Nathaniel Car and rested, or sat with Rachel at the 
farm." 

" I am very well," answered Elizabeth, brought up 
in a literal school, '' and I liked better to be in the air 
than within doors." 

A Friend of the old strict sect always accepts a 
statement without superfluous comment. This has its 
advantages, but it also makes conversation a little 
difficult. 

" Has thee come to stay?" Oliver asked, still ill at 
ease, his large, sinewy hands hanging by his sides, his 
sober suit, ill-cut and ill-fitting, lying loosely on his 
bulk. 

" Perhaps." She blushed at the evasion. 

" Thee has been a long time gone, Elizabeth." 

" Six months as time goes." She looked up at him, 
and the defiance grew in her eyes. " It might as well 
have been six years." 

** It has seemed well-nigh six yeav^ to rcv^-" 
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This sounded perilously near to that vain thing, a 
compliment, and he seemed to feel its embarrassment, 
for he reddened consciously and moved his feet un- 
easily. 

There was a pause when neither spoke. Nathaniel 
had wandered to a dry ditch on the other side of the 
way, and they had a vision of his bowed back and thin 
brown legs as he poked and pryed in search of treasure. 

" Thee has not been to see Rachel yet." 

" I only came back yesterday, I have been nowhere, 
only here at the mill." 

This seemed to give him a sense of satisfaction, and 
he said more briskly — 

" Thee will go to see her very soon if thee cannot 
wait to-day ? " 

** I cannot tell ; " she hung her head. Rachel was 
Oliver's sister and his housekeeper in the quaint white 
farm under the slope of the hill ; she was older than he, 
some fifty years, perhaps, and she had never been more 
than twenty miles from Westhill. She was gentler, 
more placid, more human than Priscilla, but was she 
any more likely than Priscilla to understand the thirst 
for freedom that had seized this wayward Elizabeth ? 

" I cannot promise," she repeated ; " I — I do not 
know yet what I may do, it is all uncertain." Then 
she went on, with a sudden forlorn kind of eager- 
ness — 

"Thee has asked me nothing of my travels, Oliver, 
but even in half a year one can see many strange 
places, many strange ways, and that makes the coming 
back different. I know now what lies over there " — 
she pointed to the grey line of hills under the cold sky 
— " I have seen the world." 

" Thee has seen the world," he assented, with a 
rather troubled look crossing his homely face, "but 
thee is glad to be home again, is thee not, Elizabeth ? 
Home is best for young women." 

She swung her hat impatiently by the string ; he 
noticed the action, his eyes travelled over her black 
dress, they fell on the tiny jet brooch at her throat, and 
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his dissatisfaction grew visibly, expressing itself in 
harder lines about the mouth. 

'*Thee has not learned to be a gad-about, surely, 
Elizabeth ? " he said, with a constrained smile ; " thee 
has not forgotten thy mother's people ? " 

This was a dangerous question. 

" Have I not a father too ? " she asked, rebelliously ; 
" am I to forsake and forget his people ? Thee and 
the Friends should have forbidden Elizabeth Car to 
marry David Vyner if thee would have had me all 
Friend. But thee only broke her heart as mine would 
break if " 

" Nay, Elizabeth," he said, gravely meeting the 
first part of her charge, ** if a young woman ceases 
to be one of the Lord's spiritual Israel, and forsakes the 
way of peace and holiness and the counsel of the godly 
to follow the vain fashions of the world, she cannot 
remain among the faithful to wound tender consciences 
and perhaps cause others to stumble. It is the penalty 
of sin to suffer. Thy mother, Elizabeth Car, made her 
choice, she chose the way of the erring." 

'* And I choose it after her ! " cried the girl, caring 
little how she wounded him so that she might taste the 
relief of an outpouring. She had held herself to be too 
weak to do battle with old Nathaniel, but the fighting 
instinct rose in her at the sight of Oliver — Oliver who 
was always so ready for rebuke. She could not hurt 
him, she cared little if she did. With Priscilla the old 
habit of subjection and submission was too strong for 
her, she had not dared to deliver her soul, but she stood 
in no such relation to Oliver, he was a man who used 
his strength to oppress the weak, her anger blazed out 
on him. " Thee thinks that all the world is wrong but 
thee," she cried ; " what else but this did the Pharisee 
think long ago ? Have a care, Oliver, that thee is not a 
Pharisee too, holding all men sinners but thyself. I 
have seen goodness there" — she waved her hand towards 
that imagined world smiling on the other side of the 
gulf — ** and kindness and tenderness \.o>N^tdL% o\}cv^'t%*Ccv'^x 
I do not had here in Westhill, v/Vveve ttv^ mo\>cv^'^'»^^^^ 
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gentle mother, died because her kindred forsook her 
when she followed the way of her heart, as I follow 
mine." 

The strong ruddy man had paled under her words. 
He passed by their youthful impatience, their futile 
injustice ; he only caught at that closing sentence, ** as 
I follow mine." 

. It had a curious power over this plain grave man 
whose emotions seemed so well regulated, so carefully 
under control. He seemed to shrink from facing it. 

" Thee is overwrought, Elizabeth,'' he said, almost 
pleadingly, "thee is but a young thing, thee cannot 
judge or reason wisely. When thee is rested thee will 
think differently of Westhill and of thy sincere well- 
wishers here." 

" Ah," she said, with a half sob in her voice, " West- 
hill will soon do with me as it did with my mother long 
ago — it will cast me out. Thee is old enough to remem- 
ber those days, Oliver; thee knows at least my mother's 
story as I never knew it till now ; will thee not under- 
stand that it is to be my story too ? " 

" Thee cannot mean it, Elizabeth." 

" Did thee ever know me to speak what was not 
true ? " she said, half impatiently ; " I am going away, 
I am going to live my own life. Westhill will have all 
or nothing, and I cannot give it — all. It asks too much." 

"Thee is going to be married to one of the world's 
people — is that what thee would tell me, Elizabeth ? " 
His voice had lost its gentleness, it was almost harsh. 
Her desperate mental insistence on her right to be 
happy in her own way shocked him ; she ought to have 
been happy in the way that was ordained for her by 
wiser counsellors, after the fashion of a modest woman. 
Westhill had very defined views as to woman's position, 
the days of her emancipation were as yet unborn. She 
ought to be quiet and stay at home, starch her husband's 
shirts and cook his dinner, and look up to him as her 
superior. 

** Yes, I am going to be married," she answered 
bravely, finding a new courage in the thought of her 
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lover. " Thee may call him what thee will, Oliver 
Car, Richard Dale cannot be hurt by thee. Thee can 
only hurt me, thee and Westhill ; thee can only make 
it a quicker pain and bitterness for me to leave thee by 
thy cruelty and unsympathy." 

" If thee sins wilfully thee cannot look for the sym- 
pathy of the righteous," he said, sternly. 

" It is no sin to love." 

" It is a sin to be unequally yoked ; thee might have 
had a good man's care and kindness as other young 
women of thy family have had it, thee might have been 
sheltered and guided and instructed in the ways of the 
Lord, but thee has been beguiled by the snares of the 
devil, thee has wilfully followed thy own way, and it 
will lead thee to misery, as it led thy mother before 
thee. Thy marriage with Richard Dale will bring thee 
no happiness here or hereafter." 

The narrow intolerance of the man spoke out in his 
anger, the intolerance of a sect always in the minority, 
always used to act on the defensive. One meets the 
same note in the history of every persecuted race — the 
Covenanters in Scotland, the Puritans in England, in 
Jew, in Catholic— everywhere this withdrawal of the 
skirts, this aversion of the head, this unmeasured 
severity towards the weak and the erring within the 
fold as well as towards those who differ from it 
without. 

In the unthinking days of her girlish submission 
Elizabeth had found her little world clothed with love 
and kindness ; even Oliver had been kind then ; she had 
but to rebel to rouse the wrath that had slept since 
Elizabeth Car had apologized for her transgressions 
by dying of sorrow. Elizabeth Vyner was made of 
stronger stuff. Westhill could hurt, but it could not 
kill her. She was strong enough to brave it whatever 
the effort might cost. 

She turned away from Oliver and from that further 
reproof he was preparing to deliver, waiting perhaps 
for that movement within, without which even in his 
anger he would not speak. She felt the hopele%% 1>\\.>^>N.^ 
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of argument : to defend her love was only to degrade it 
in her eyes. 

The machinery was still creaking, the great sails 
still straining and ceaselessly whirling, a background 
of clamour fitting the clamour in both their hearts, yet 
neither had missed a note or an inflexion in the voice 
of the other. 

** He, too, he is like all the rest,*' she was saying to 
herself, with swelling bitterness ; '* one must take life 
only as they prescribe it. And yet I was happy here 
once — could it be the same I ? " 

" It is useless to say any more "—she turned to Oliver 
— "thee cannot understand." 

" Thee cannot expect me to understand." 

** No," she assented, an unexpected thread of humour 
crossing her anger and depression, " it would be strange 
if thee did," She was moved again to compare him 
with her lover, though she felt it was ungenerous. His 
ears were so large and red, and they stood out from his 
face ; she could never have married a man with such 
ears, and such feet. And to be always scolded — oh, 
what a good thing it was to be set free ! 

Nathaniel had drifted dreamily onwards, forgetting 
the pair he had left to play over the first act of their 
little tragedy. He stood with one decorous gaiter in 
the ditch, his long waistcoat wrinkled up, his venerable 
beaver a little awry, peering short-sightedly at a small 
object he held in his hand, when Elizabeth reached 
him, walking as she did quickly, proudly, with a high 
held head down the grey road, still swinging her hat 
unconsciously, her hair blown back from her brow. She 
paused beside him, and said gently, so as not to startle 
him — 

" It is time to go home." 

*' See, Elizabeth," he said, showing her, resting on 
the palm of his hand, a fragile, prettily striped shell out 
of which its shrinking occupant thrust a pair of horns, 
" this is a new species, I have not met with it before." 

She looked at the insensate thing with a movement 
half of indignation, half of faintly stirred humour. 
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While she had been renouncing a people, a religion, 
a husband, for aught she knew, Nathaniel had dis- 
covered a new snail. 

" It is time to return," she repeated, " it is close 
upon the dinner hour, and thee knows Aunt Priscilla 
will be vexed if we are late." With a curiously rare 
gesture of tenderness she passed her hand within the 
old man's arm and led him onwards. She did not once 
look back or guess that by that heap of stones where 
she had rested Oliver still stood rooted, the sails 
whirling and flapping above his head.- 



CHAPTER III. 

Elizabeth took her second battle back to the drab 
room, and would have re-fought its issues there but for 
the note of a warning bell, and the staid elderly maid's 
approach with a fresh jug of hot water. 

The feelings in this orderly Quaker household were 
never allowed to have any prominence. To have 
remained in bed to indulge a private grief, to have 
excused herself from dinner because of a headache — 
that feminine excuse which serves so many turns — 
were subterfuges to which Elizabeth could not have 
resorted. 

She dressed herself quickly, but a narrow margin 
being allowed for the toilet, and in obedience to one of 
those sudden, impulsive, remorseful promptings which 
a lifetime of Quaker training would never have scourged 
out of her, she exchanged her black dress for one of the 
dove grey which she had not worn since she left West- 
hill. 

But she felt the futility of the poor little device 
when Priscilla's grave glance rested on her as she 
entered the dining-room. In the general wreck and 
abandonment of every principle for which her fore- 
fathers had fought and suffered, was a puerile concession 
such as this to appease the just anger of an offended 
community ? 

Dinner progressed in a silence profounder even than 
that which had reigned at the earlier meal. Nathaniel 
ate sadly of the good cheer, with a faint shake of his 
thin grey locks now and then, and a side glance at the 
young grey figure on his left hand ; even without these 
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indications Elizabeth knew that the ten minutes allotted 
to the midday washing of hands had been used by 
Priscilla to explain the state of matters to Nathaniel. 
As she went upstairs Elizabeth had met her aunt 
dressed for the day in her steel grey gown, with the 
white muslin kerchief folded over her bosom, and the 
spotless cap, and had stood a moment at the top of the 
stairs to watch her go with quiet, deliberate step to 
that dull room where Nathaniel hoarded his weeds and 
classified his beetles and snails. 

Priscilla bore for the most part long-sufferingly with 
this mild pursuit of science, though her order-loving 
soul rebelled inwardly against the disarray of boxes, 
pins, chloroform, cotton-wool, incident to the collector's 
art, and she was at times moved to exhort Nathaniel 
not to make a snare of his foolish fancy. Nathaniel 
took the reproof as meekly as if he had been one of his 
own specimens. For a day or more at a time he would 
refrain from opening the neat little drawers where he 
kept his collections, and would wander like an idle, 
unhappy ghost near the scene of his former delight, but 
before long he was drawn back to the old pursuit by an 
instinct that was stronger than his strongest resolution. 
It was this weakness that gave Priscilla her power, and 
caused Nathaniel to stifle those promptings to pity 
which stirred in him when he heard of Elizabeth's 
heresy. To claim indulgence for her was a sure way 
to bring his own failings into greater prominence. Yet 
he made one attempt. 

" There have been many good men who have not 
held the doctrines of George Fox," he said, feebly, ** if 
it is a matter of conscience with Elizabeth " 

" Thee is no true Friend if thee can plead so well the 
cause of the adversary," she said, rebukefully ; " thee 
knows that it cannot be a good thing for thy sister's 
child, undisciplined, ill-regulated as she is by nature, 
to loose all bonds of authority, and choose for herself, 
as no woman of thy family or mine except her mother 
ever chose before, and 'to forsake the faith in which 
she was trained for rites and ceremonies tVvaX. ^^^ "axv 
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abomination ! Thee has need to look well to thyself, 
Nathaniel, and to be sure that thee is not losing thy 
hold of the truth in thy vain speculations and re- 
searches, if thee can think this a light matter." 

" It is a grievous matter,'* he said, hesitatingly, " but 
I would have thee deal tenderly with spiritual diffi- 
culties.*' 

** She has no spiritual difficulties," said Priscilla, 
sternly, " it is the flesh-pots of Egypt she sighs after, 
it is the wealth and the worldly position of this man 
of Belial, Richard Dale, that have ensnared her." 

Of course he gave in, and sacrificed Elizabeth on the 
altar of his duty. He was sorry for her in a vague 
way. He moved his thin hands, on which the veins 
stood out large and blue, a little tremulously among 
the sheets of blotting-paper, on which some leaves 
were spread in process of drying, and he sighed. 

" Oliver Car will feel this to be a cross," he said ; 
" he was drawn towards Elizabeth, he spoke of her to- 
day at the mill, he had it in his mind to marry her." 

** Friend Car will see it to be his duty to withdraw 
his regard from her," she said, coldly ; ** Elizabeth is no 
fit wife for a godly man." 

Nathaniel looked up hurriedly. It gave him a stab 
of pain to hear his sister's child spoken of as if she 
were an outcast, beyond hope or pity. 

" Will thee not persuade her, Priscilla ? " he said, 
timidly ; " thee might prevail and bring her to a better 
mind, thee has great powers of argument." Had he not 
felt their force ? 

**That would be but to encourage her in deceit," 
said Priscilla, with firm gravity. ** Thee knows it is 
against our principles to recognize frivolous changes 
of mind. Elizabeth has the inner light ; if she will not 
be guided by that, no words of mine would have power 
over her. And I will not seek a disrespectful answer 
such as she gave me this morning." 

No one knew better than Elizabeth how final and 
beyond recall was her decision", and she had not come 
to it without pangs and throes. In their very regard 
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for truth the Friends would rather let her pass from 
them than imperil her sincerity by urging her to re- 
cantation. 

Once when Elizabeth was a little thing, an old 
member of the community, living at a distance, but 
present in Westhill at one of the quarterly meetings, 
had offered the child a silver piece. The little one 
drawing back shyly at first from the gift had presently 
recovered courage and put out her hand. 

** Nay," said the donor, restoring the coin to his 
pocketf " thee has refused it, thee cannot change thy 
mind, thee must not blow hot and cold." 

Richard Dale was Elizabeth's half-crown. She had 
taken him, she could not, if she would, draw back from 
her pledge ; that she would not if she could made no 
difference in her bitter sense of alienation, of abandon- 
ment. Her people were casting her out none the less 
that it was love to which she was escaping. 

She had met Richard Dale at the house of her 
father's cousin, Edward Vyner, at Moorhall, Moorhall 
being within a mile of Blacktown, where Dale lived. 
Blacktown itself was near enough as times went, when 
railways were in their youth, to "be known to and fre- 
quented by the elders, at least, of the village. Several 
of them had there earned in trade the comfortable 
competency which they now spent in meditative idle- 
ness, and the proceeds of Oliver's mill and of the quiet 
old-fashioned papermaking business at the other end 
of the village went there. On rare occasions, when it 
was necessary to order supplies for the household, such 
as could not be had at Westhill, or to buy the raiment 
which no fashion varied, a pair of staid matrons would 
set forth in gig or waggonette to execute the com- 
missions of the community, and once a year they 
flocked there, young and .old, for the great annual 
meeting of the society, and thus it was that Westhill 
came to have heard of the rich young millowner, who 
was a power in Blacktown long before he was Eliza- 
beth's lover. 

But neither of Richard Dale, nor of BlacktoN^j^^ \NJ5k^ 

4 
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of her father's cousin, though he lived within half 
a day's journey of her, did Elizabeth know anything 
until she came to end her six months' pilgrimage at 
Moorhall. 

After dinner Elizabeth escaped to her room. She 
left her aunt seated on one of the high-backed chairs 
in the dining-room, a pile of coarse stuff spread on the 
shining mahogany of the uncovered table, out of which 
she was fashioning garments for the poor. Dorcas 
grown old might have looked like Priscilla Car in the 
blamelessly bare room with its suggestion of chill 
cleanliness. In ordinaiy times it would have been 
Elizabeth's part to lift a garment from the pile, and 
employ herself on it in silence, but she had another 
task to-day. 

" If thee can spare me, Aunt Priscilla," she said, 
when the meal was over, and the long afternoon had 
begun, ** may I go to my room ? " 

" I have no wish to keep thee against thy will, 
Elizabeth. If thee does not take pleasure in helping 
I will not constrain thee. Thee has shown thyself not 
slow to take thy own way." 

"Thee knows it is not that," said Elizabeth, with a 
tremor in her voice ; ** why will thee always misunder- 
stand me, Aunt Priscilla? I sometimes think thee 
does it willingly." 

** If thee cannot speak respectfully, Elizabeth, it were 
better to be silent. Thee has given Nathaniel Car and 
me cause enough to grieve over thee ; while thee is here 
it will be well to avoid the giving of offence." 

Elizabeth went from the room, all her pulses beating 
in one angry throb. This pitiless severity scorched 
her. If Priscilla had given her but the smallest show 
of encouragement, if she had even looked grieved 
rather than stern, Elizabeth might have hazarded a 
second explanation, disastrous as the first had been. 
If Priscilla would but see for one moment with her 
young eyes — as well dream of an exchange of hearts ; 
Elizabeth had passed sentence on herself, and there 
was no appeal. Superfluity of words was but vanity. 



• 
> 
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Her object in escaping to her room was to write to 
Richard Dale, to entreat him, with all the persuasions 
she knew how to use, not to come to Westhill. 
Naturally he had been very anxious to come. There 
had been some question of his riding over from Moor- 
hall with her cousin to see the queer little nest where 
Elizabeth had been sheltered. He had no sympathy 
with the tenets of the Friends, and no relish for the 
asceticism they rigidly practised ; he did not consider 
that he owed them any deference or duty on the 
matter of claiming Elizabeth, for the Vyners had 
been careful to explain that Elizabeth was a free 
agent, sole mistress of herself and her little fortune, 
and he had held Edward Vyner's consent a sufficient 
warrant for his engagement. Thus it was not as a 
claimant he proposed to go, but as her accepted lover 
first, and second as an observer. 

He was prepared to be amused, and even gently 
interested by a visit to Westhill — perhaps even to find 
the life there in a certain way picturesque, as a 
spectacle. There was a side of him that could derive 
pleasure from looking on at it, though nothing would 
have induced him to share it. 

Elizabeth, young as a child in experience, guessed 
rather than knew this, and perhaps she overestimated 
the strength of his feeling on the matter. She did not 
know as yet how lightly and gracefully he could 
relinquish his fancies, so long as they remained only 
fancies, and did not touch his will. 

" You would not understand," she wrote, " nor 
would they ; it would be all cross-purposes, all mis- 
takes, all pain,'* she had written, but she passed 
her pen through the word. Yet that was what she 
meant ; for her, at least, it would be all pain, to see 
Richard disparaged, condemned, perhaps to hear him 
publicly rebuked on the one hand ; to watch his 
incredulous, amused, tolerant smile at the sombre, 
deadly earnest in which life translated itself in West- 
hill on the other ; she did not know which would be 
the greater wound. She saw no ' humovit vts. \!css. 
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situation, she had no smile for the sharp contrast, for 
in accepting the new Elizabeth could not wholly 
abandon the old. That was what made her tragedy. 
Deep down under all her revolt she was Quaker still. 

** Do not come, do not come, do not come," was the 
burden of her letter. Then to appease him she went 
on to say that she was about to return to the Edward 
Vyner's at Moorhall. Cousin Harriet had wished her 
to return soon, and the soon might even be next week. 
Would Richard think that too soon ? 

The drab room was not a very comfortable place to 
write in, the thin-legged table by the window was too 
high, the chairs were too low; probably it had not 
entered into the conceptions of Prisciila Car that 
any one would want to write a letter, much less a love- 
letter, there. The slender, formal correspondence of 
the house was carried on in the back parlour, on the 
big table shared by Nathaniel's bottled specimens and 
withered green stuff, but it was not the age, and the 
Friends were not the people to take relief in copious 
scribbled outpourings, and the postman's office was 
almost a sinticure in the little town. 

Love, however, will find the way. Elizabeth pushed 
one of the chairs into the centre of the room where 
the light was better, and laying her blotting-pad on it, 
knelt on the floor ; the position cramped her, the elbow 
with which she supported her chin was bruised by 
contact with the hard rush seat, but she was too eager 
to notice these little discomforts. There was no sound 
to be heard but the scratching of her pen on the paper, 
and the tick-tack of the clock in the hall beneath ; 
stillness without and within, the grey day slowly 
closing in on a grey and silent world. 

But presently there came interruption. Elizabeth 
was nearing the end of her argument, and of her sheet. 

" I think, I am sure we shall meet very soon," she 
was saying, satisfied that this would rejoice the eyes 
it was meant for, as it comforted her, and hoping that 
it might make him content to forego the visit, when 
the door very softly opened. 
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She looked up, and saw her young cousin, Loveday 
Penn, standing on the threshold. Loveday hovered 
there, a timid, dove-like creature, with beseeching eyes 
looking out of her prim bonnet ; the colour came and 
went on her round cheek, her Cupid's bow of a mouth 
was very wistful in its curves. It was only a moment 
she stood there, looking at Elizabeth without a word ; 
then with a quick, bird-like movement, she fluttered 
into the room, and dropped down at her cousin's side. 

" Oh, Elizabeth, Elizabeth 1 " she said. 

Elizabeth laid down her pen, and put an arm round 
the girl, but she held her a little away from her, looking 
into the grieved blue eyes. 

" Has thee heard, Loveday ? " she asked. 

" I have been with Priscilla Car," Loveday whis- 
pered. 

" Then thee has heard," said Elizabeth, with quiet 
conviction. 

*' But thee may change thy mind," said Loveday, 
persuasively ; " thee may not find thyself able to leave 
us in the end. We love thee, Elizabeth." 

The simple appeal touched Elizabeth. She drew 
the girl a little nearer. Caresses were not frequent in 
either of their lives ; perhaps the girls had not kissed 
each other half a dozen times since their babyhood, but 
now they felt a mutual need to cling. 

Loveday, releasing herself for a moment, took off her 
bonnet, and with the inbred habit of carefulness she 
smoothed the strings of hemmed silk, and hung it on 
the end of the chair ; then her pretty smooth head went 
back to Elizabeth's shoulder. 

** Thee may find us too strong for thee," she re- 
peated ; " all Westhill is against thee, Elizabeth." 

"Yes," said Elizabeth, ** that is what I used to 
think — four months, even two months ago. I used to 
think Westhill would be too strong for me, it seemed 
as if I must come back even against my will, even 
though it was like coming back to prison after freedom." 

" And now thee will," said Loveday, eagerly. Was 
this the contumacious Elizabeth of whom Priscilla Iv^A 
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spoken in words of solemn warning^ to the frightened 
little cousin standing meekly before her in the parlour 
beneath ? this gentle Elizabeth, who was so ready to 
yiield ? 

But Elizabeth had not even faltered. 

** Loveday," she said, quietly, **thee knows I spoke 
of two months ago, and the battle goes to the strongest. 
In two months something stronger than all Westhill 
has drawn me away from thee and it ; I could not stay 
here if I would — I would not stay for all the world ! *' 

**But," said Loveday, lifting her troubled eyes to 
look in her cousin's face — ** if it be a snare — if it be a 
device of the evil one that draws thee, Elizabeth, thee 
must combat it." 

** Is love a sin ? If God put it in thy heart to care 
for some one more than all the world, Loveday — some 
one good and noble who loved thee — would thee let 
any one or anything hold thee from sharing thy life 
with him ? It is right to follow the heart, and they 
are wrong who call it a sin." 

Loveday coloured distressfully; to listen to this 
revolutionary doctrine might even be an offence, and 
to speak of love thus openly was surely unmaidenly. 
Such things were not spoken of even by those who 
agreed to marry. 

"Thee is shocked," said Elizabeth, smiling, but 
quick to read the simple face ; ** thee thinks me bold, 
Loveday, for having a lover, and perhaps for daring 
to love him best ? Thee does not know ; but perhaps 
thy day will come, and if it does, thee must be firm. 
There is nothing so beautiful in all the world as love.'* 

" But," said Loveday, her blushes still deep, *' thee 
might have found some one here in Westhill whom 
thee could marry. There are good men here too, and 
happy homes." 

** But I do not want a good man after the Westhill 

pattern " — her lips curled themselves into a smile — 

**and the best and the bravest man has chosen me. 

Oh, Loveday, thee is young, thee might be a little glad 

for me I *' 
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** I cannot " — she spoke with a sort of shrinking pain. 
" If thee had married here " 

" Put that out of thy little head. I could not marry 
here, perhaps I am not good enough. Thee has not 
been on thy travels. If I had been still locked up in 
Westhill I should never have found out that there 
is an outside world much fairer than this, much gayer, 
more delightful. Thee has never been even to Black- 
town." 

"Never; Rachel has promised I shall go to next 
yearly meeting ; I shall be eighteen years old then." 

*•' Eighteen, and content with the woman's meeting ! 
Oh, Loveday, there are so many more delightful things 
even in Blacktown — if thee could only see for thy- 
self " 

" Thee knows it is not seemly for young women to 
gad about and long for change." 

Elizabeth smiled at the familiar words falling from 
those pretty lips — echoes of mature austerity rather 
than personal sentiments. ** But when the wings 
have grown and freedom has been tasted, one cannot 
be content with the cage any more, Loveda3^ There 
are things in the world thee cannot dream of. What 
have we girls in Westhill ? We girls ought to be like 
young animals, happy and merry all the day, as the 
lambs are in the fields, and young creatures everywhere. 
We should dance, and laugh, and play music." 

" Nay, Elizabeth," cried Loveday, in her shocked 
young voice, "these things are vanity." 

" Yes, they are vanity ; and so we must walk staidly, 
and not run, or skip, or dance, or sing — not even hymns, 
which surely are innocent ! We must not read story- 
books, or look on statues or pictures." 

** Thee knows that pictures are ensnaring, and may 
lead to idolatry and the worship of false gods." Love- 
day was a docile pupil, and had her little creed well 
by heart. 

" I only know that everything is forbidden," said 
Elizabeth, sadly, ** everything tV\a.t \^ \i^^\>5C\l\\ "^^^ 
pleasant and natural ; we put a cov\^c\eTVQ,^ m *Ocvvcv^ >:^- 
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different, and we make it hard as death for those who do 
not. Loveday," she said presently, ** when I go away 
from Westhill and everybody, thee will not forget me ? 
Thee will come to see me ? Blacktown is not so far 
off, and thee has never been there." 

Loveday withdrew herself from the circling arm. 
Her sweet face was full of pain and trouble. 

" I cannot do that, Elizabeth. To follow thee would 
be to " 

" To countenance me. Perhaps thee is right. I 
would not have them grieve thee. Perhaps I had better 
hope that thee will never leave Westhill; better for 
thee never to leave it than to leave it and — come 
back.'' 

" Thee should not say that," said the young girl, in 
hurt expostulation. ** I have no wish to leave it ; if 
duty called me away I should be glad when the time 
came.to return. It is home, and it is best. Westhill 
and the Friends are enough for me." 

" I hope thee will always find them so, dear." 

Elizabeth, who had been still kneeling in front of 
her chair, with the writing materials spread on it, rose 
and swept the letter and pen and ink from it. Loveday 
watched her with wistful eyes. She had been a little 
repelled, a little shocked ; but at that almost unknown 
word of affection her allegiance came back with a bound 
to Elizabeth. She had always looked up to this cousin, 
and she could not in a moment lose the habit. She 
rose too, and followed her to the table, where she was 
folding and addressing the letter. 

** Elizabeth," she said, urgently, ** to-morrow is First 
Day. Thee will come to meeting? " 

Elizabeth looked up, and a shadow deepened on her 
face. 

** Would it be any use ? " she asked. Then, without 
waiting for an answer, she said, ** It would hurt nobody 
but me." 

** Thee knows they will dismiss me, Loveday ? " 

** Not if thee changes thy mind." 

^^That js among the forbidden things," said Elizabeth, 
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with a half laugh. " Has thee forgotten thy lesson, 
Loveday ? Nobody here may change his mind." 

" Surely, if it is a wrong mind " 

" But mine is the Tightest mind in the world ! Wait 
till thee sees Richard.'* 

" Thee might get light" 

Loveday ignored this allusion to the lover. 

" But if I do not want the light ? " 

" Thee must want it," Loveday persisted ; " thee can- 
not suppose thyself wiser than all thy elders ? " 

^* We must each choose for ourselves, old and young. 
Here in Westhill I am like one of Nathaniel Car's 
beetles, which he turns over on its back that he may watch 
its struggles curiously — not caring what it suffers. If 
the poor beetle gets a chance to creep away, is it not 
right to take it ? Westhill would like to put a pin 
through me and chloroform me, but I found out a little 
while ago that I had wings, Loveday, and wings are 
meant to fly with." 

Loveday listened with vague disapproval to this 
flight of metaphor. She was used only to the directest 
dealings — to the yeas and nays of life — and she inwardly 
condemned this language as extravagant and " vain ; " 
but like many unimaginative people, she knew the prac- 
tical value of sticking to her point. 

'* Thee will come ? " she urged. 

** If it will please thee, I will," Elizabeth answered, 
gently. '* I would do more than that to please thee, 
little one." 

" I know thee would." She spoke with a quiet con- 
fidence. " And thee will get light ; thee will not leave 
us." 

Elizabeth smiled, but she did not answer, as she 
watched Loveday pick up her bonnet and tie it carefully 
under her pretty chin. 

There was a great deal of kindness and a serious 
sadness and pity in the look she bent on the young girl, 
who did not know how pretty she was, who did not 
know what love meant, who never viUt^^i \.^ V^-^^v^ 
Westhill. 
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" Is she foolish, or only wise beyond others ? " Eliza- 
beth asked herself, as her cousin, content with this 
momentary victory, went softly downstairs; and 
Elizabeth could not answer the question. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The meeting-house, surrounded by a modest graveyard, 
stood in the centre of the village, as if it set itself to be 
— what indeed it was — the rallying-point of the com- 
munity; on either side the grey, rough stone houses 
spread themselves, some of them connected so as to 
form a quiet street, others detached, with little gardens 
fore and rear, neat and trim, but mostly sheltered with 
a reluctant foliage. Here and there a bed of flowers 
bloomed unforbidden — a concession to the weakness of 
some brother or sister, who thus instinctively sought to 
neutralize the all-prevailing drab ; but even had the 
fashion been then prevalent, the boldest soul would 
have shrunk from the garish splendour of ribbon bor- 
ders. Such things as grew by nature, as it were, 
simple, old-fashioned flowers, were suffered, but the 
gardener's art was not encouraged. Art, in any of its 
developments, indeed, was held to be hurtful, and no 
Kyrle society had as yet come to preach the worship of 
the beautiful in that bleak moorland village. 

Discipline in these and other matters was the more 
easily maintained since almost all the inhabitants were 
of one way of thinking. Those of another persuasion 
found the way of life too rigid and exclusive. They 
preferred an endowed church with a consecrated clergy, 
and even the undoubted advantage of being moved 
occasionally to instruct one's fellow-worshippers, 
instead of always accepting the attitude of the taught, 
did not make up for the eccentricity of a service that 
was governed by no rule or precedent. And the 5^^^5l<^ 
pf \VesthiJl was dearly bo\ig\\\. \.o ^o^V^vw^^Vi "^^ 
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sacrifice of everything that helps to adorn and beautify 
life. 

So it was that at the appointed hour there were only 
broad-brimmed hats and drab gaiters, grey gowns, close- 
fitting grey or black bonnets hiding the placid, peaceful 
faces within their tunnelled depths, to be seen abroad. 
The groups greeted each other soberly, in speech as 
quaint as their raiment ; the little ones, small carica- 
tures of their elders, walked hand in hand in front of 
their parents ; the maids, grave and sedate as their 
mistresses, came behind. Decently and in order — the 
picture has its attractions ; in a reckless, self-indulgent 
age one even gives a righteous assent to its rigidities, 
its austerities, its dignity. 

Elizabeth, coming out of the grey villa behind 
Nathaniel and Priscilla Car, felt in every fibre the force 
of its appeal. She wished she had not promised Love- 
day that she would be present at meeting; it would 
have been far easier to stay at home and keep up her 
character for disobedience. Priscilla had suffered her 
company in silence, it was only Nathaniel who said 
kindly — 

" I am glad thee is going with us, Elizabeth." 
. But Elizabeth was not glad to go; all the still 
sheltered years she had spent here seemed to rise up 
&i)d front her, and cry shame upon her for desertion. 
They made her going an infidelity. The same condem- 
nation was repeated on the faces that looked into hers 
with silent sorrowfulness and unspoken disapproval. 
Their unworded reproaches smote her, they hurt her 
though they could not shake her resolution, they made 
her long to cry aloud for pardon and absolution. She 
would have liked to stand up there in the middle of 
them all, and confess her weakness, her passionate 
need to shape life for herself. In her newborn com- 
punction it seemed a weakness, almost a crime; if 
they blamed her she was ready to blame herself too. 

In the middle of her remorse she was moved to 
wonder at h^r own inconsistency, not knowing enough 
af herself or of hwmai^ natufe \q find it supremely 
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natural and inevitable: the pendulum was swinging 
back, but only to gather fresh impetus to return again 
the other way. These conflicts of youth, collisions 
between the outer and the inner, are not without their 
tragedy. 

As they neared the meeting-house, Oliver Car and 
his sister came up behind them, having walked from the 
farm, and at the same moment from a neighbouring 
house there stepped old William Penn and his young 
daughter, Loveday. 

The elder and the younger women, distant kinsmen, 
made a sharp contrast. Oliver's sister had a plain and 
homely face, with prominent high cheek-bones, and the 
fixed colour of one who lives much in the air, her light 
hair drawn tightly from a round and shining forehead; 
the younger, soft and supple in all her curves, 
bloomed and blushed like a rose in June. In any other 
but in this grave society she would have known from 
the telling of it, if not from her looking-glass, how pretty 
she was. 

Elizabeth, at a few yards' distance, watched the sober 
uneffusive greeting between the neighbours. Young 
Loveday's blushes, ready to come and go with every 
heart-beat, seemed to deepen as her eyes met Oliver's, 
and a sudden thought leaped unbidden into Elizabeth's 
mind. But Oliver's stolid face showed by no sign or 
change that he found the young girl fair to see ; his 
expression was grave, sad, almost stern, and when his 
eyes caught sight of Elizabeth the sternness grew and 
became pronounced. The cold breath of his dis- 
approval chilled her, though the day was sunny, and 
for the season and the place mild and radiant. 

Elizabeth hung her head, she felt strangely forsaken. 
Where were all the kindly greetings that should have 
welcomed her after her six months' absence ; was there 
not even a remnant of the old goodwill left ? was there 
not one among them all who could love the sinner even 
while condemning the sin, if it were indeed a sin ? 

The groups were growing now, ^ivi. ^N\ xci?kN5v\xs% 
towards one point. Some women n^Vvo V-aA -axTVA^^ 
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early were walking lingeringly among the green 
mounds, unmarked by any stone, in the little grave- 
yard. Now and then a pair of riders, the woman 
seated behind the man, would canter up and dismount 
at the block placed at the entrance gate. These came 
from the outlying farms, and would remain for the 
afternoon service, accepting a friend's hospitality for the 
day, and riding home at night. The houses had 
emptied themselves, and the narrow street of the little 
town had a faint air of decorous bustle. 

Elizabeth, rallying her broken pride, walked by the 
rigid, erect Priscilla, and tried to arm herself against 
the alien looks or averted heads. All Westhill knew of 
her desertion ; the news of her heresy had spread ; there 
was not one, to the littlest child, who did not look on 
her with fear, or shrinking, or sorrow, or displeasure, as 
a renegade, a pervert from the faith. 

At the door of the meeting-house she hung back, 
leaving Nathaniel and Priscilla to enter before her, 
thinking perhaps to make her escape ; but while she 
lingered, letting others pass her and flock in, a hand 
was laid on her shoulder, and turning she looked into 
Rachael Car's homely face. 

** I am glad to see thee home again, dear child," said 
Rachel, gently; "thee has let Nathaniel and Priscilla 
lose thee ; will thee sit by me ? '* The kind words, the 
look of love on the plain, hard-featured face, touched 
Elizabeith to the core ; she was yearning, fainting for 
a little friendliness. She put her hand for a moment 
in Rachel's workworn one, encased in a large cotton 
glove, and they went in together. 

The meeting-house was bare and blameless of adorn- 

;. , ment as any Puritan conventicle. It was lit from the 

j sides with two long rows of windows filled with small 

^ panes of glass, and the walls were whitewashed to a 

I chill, brilliant purity. The main portion was seated 

with open-backed, narrow wooden benches, a central 

aisle dividing them, the men sitting on the left and the 

women on the right. At the further end from the 

entrance was a platform raised a foot or two, on which 
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the seats ran crosswise. Here a few of the bolder and 
stronger spirits, those who were oftenest moved to 
edifying discourse, were gathered — old William Penn, 
with the white locks flowing under his broad-brimmed 
hat, and silver buckles twinkling in his square-cut 
shoes ; Susan Car, a widow of ripe experience and 
much unction ; Jonathan Pearson, a noted leader in 
prayer — these and others, and youngest among them the 
miller, Oliver Car. 

When Elizabeth entered with Oliver's sister, Pris- 
cilla Car was mounting the steps that led to this 
eminence. Priscilla, as an elder, habitually sat among 
the elect, though she did not very often address the 
meeting. Her words were reserved for weighty 
occasions, and had thus a double force. 

Nathaniel meekly turned aside to his own place; he 
had not the gift of tongues, and his voice was never 
lifted in prayer or in exhortation. His place was 
among the learners, and he took it with mild acqui- 
escence, asking nothing more. 

Elizabeth and Rachel were seated near the door, 
Loveday in front of them, as were nearly all the other 
members. They sat in a silence that was curiously 
profound ; even the little children caught its influence, 
and refrained from fidgeting. Rachel Car's hands 
were folded in her lap ; Loveday Penn*s face could not 
be seen under the shadow of her bonnet, but the droop 
of her pretty head and the curve of her shoulders told 
of her absorption. So with all the backs and shoulders 
within view, heads bent, eyes closed, a calm, rumi- 
native peace, a decorous abstraction and solemn with- 
drawal of the mind from things temporal and worldly, 
a yielding of it to things spiritual, seemed to be the 
universal attitude. 

Elizabeth alone sat erect, her mind too passionately 
disturbed and alert to fall under the spell of the silence, 
or to be soothed by it. Of what were they thinking, 
for what were they praying, if indeed they were praying 
at all ? Was it for greater personal Vvo\\Tvt.'s.'$», ^ Y&^>^k^ 
seijse oi sin ? Was it perhaps iot c\\a\'\\.^ , \q^ -a^ \sJOCv& 
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love, a little pity for a young girl who was bold and 
daring enough to think for herself, and to take her life 
into her own hands ? Oh, was there one of them, even 
Rachel, kind as she was, who knew the pain it cost 
her ? She could know no greater pain ; even a second 
renunciation, even the giving up of Richard, if that had 
been possible, could scarcely cause her a deeper ache. 

She looked about her wistfully as if seeking an ally 
among the crowd ; on the platform Priscilla's spare 
erect figure was severely outlined against the white 
wall. Hope of mercy from that quarter she had none ; 
even in Oliver's rugged, massive frame she read an 
unshaken obstinacy that no appeal of hers could move. 

** If I might but speak and tell them," she thought, 
" tell them how beautiful the world is out there, how 
beautiful and how good, and how very innocent, though 
the)' think it so wicked!'* Her eyes wandered to the 
window nearest her. Between the clean, shining panes 
she saw framed a bit of blue sky, jocund, gay, and soft 
as in April, and she seemed to read her warrant there, 
in that jubilant bit of blue, her right to proclaim the 
doctrine of happiness and beauty and enjoyment. If 
she had but the courage to testify ! 

She opened her mouth and tried to whisper the 
words that were scorching her, but her parched lips 
refused to move at her bidding. Her hands were 
burning, her head throbbing, her excitement seemed to 
go out from her in great waves, and yet no one was 
moved or thrilled by it to sympathy. In all that 
gathering not one was impelled to champion this poor 
Elizabeth, prisoned, beating her bruised wings against 
the bars. 

Once upon a time she too had found this hour of 
retirement, even from so poor an imitation of the world 
as Westhill boasted, sweet and good. If she had not 
always been able to collect her thoughts she had never 
allowed them to stray in any grievous direction. It 
had been easy for her in her ignorance to think with 
young Loveday, and with the other gentle matrons and 
maids, that life in its sheltered security was sweet 
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enough. But she had been born anew since then, she 
had tasted the tree of knowledge. It was another 
Elizabeth who sat in the bare meeting-house and held 
her breath, longing and yet dreading to cry aloud, from 
the Elizabeth who had gone forth six months before 
upon her perilous travels. 

In the overwrought condition of her nerves, the 
silence, still unbroken, presently became a nightmare 
oppression ; little sounds that would at another time 
have passed unnoticed forced themselves insistently 
upon her ear, and grew large there — the stamp of a 
horse tied up under the trees at the gate, the pert chirp 
of sparrows under the eaves, the gnawing of a mouse 
behind the pinewood skirting, even the soft swing of 
a little foot grown weary of restraint. A hand was put 
out to still the restless foot, but the sparrows still went 
on with their inconsequent chatter, and the mouse 
gnawed undisturbed ; a handful of yellow leaves, shaken 
from a tree in William Penn's yard, and drifted across 
the green grave-mounds, fluttered against the window- 
pane ; the silence was torturingly alive to Elizabeth, 
and yet she could not lift her voice and break the spell. 

And no other voice was raised ; edification there was 
to be none, though Elizabeth for one would have 
welcomed the longest of those prayers in which old 
William Penn was unconsciously familiar with his 
Maker. In unbroken calm to all present but to one 
the minutes stole away. 

As the last of them drew near, a faint murmurous 
rustle made itself audible above the other sounds ; the 
little one might swing his foot now unreproved, bent 
backs straightened themselves, meek heads were 
raised, folded hands unclasped. When the relaxation 
became general, and it only remained for some one 
to set the example of retiring, Priscilla Car suddenly 
left her seat and came to the edge of the platform. 
All eyes were immediately fixed on her with expectancy. 
Even at this untimely hour, when the devoutest might 
be permitted to let his thoughts stray to'^'^\4.% "0^^ 
dinner savourily scenting tVie a\t ol \\otcv^> ^.tc^ ^^-^^ 

5 
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given to Priscilla to deliver would be heard with 
respect. 

She stood there grave and gaunt, her draperies lank 
about her, her hands folded on the reading-desk, her 
dark, lustreless eyes fixed on one point towards the 
back of the hall. They passed over the faces turned 
up curiously with wonder and attention, and fixed 
themselves on a young girl, who returned the look 
with a passionate glance of struggling doubt and fear, 
of dawning and nameless terror. What did she mean, 
what was she about to do ? 

After that cruel, deliberate pause, Priscilla spoke ; 
her clear, low tones missed no ear in the assembly. 

** All here present know that it is our custom, when 
one among us sins, and, after due counsel and admoni- 
tion, continues in wilful error, to meet together to deal 
with the delinquent according to the Gospel order, that 
the truth may not suffer. One such, known to all, is 
in our midst to-day, and it becomes our duty, for the 
sake of the young among us, whom her evil example 
may corrupt, to deal with this erring sister as may 
seem best, so that a grave scandal, a stumbling-block 
to the weak, and an offence to tender consciences, may 
be removed from among us. I have to ask thee all 
now present before me to meet at the appointed hour 
to consider this matter according to the direction that 
God will give us." 

Every one of the cold, clear words fell on Elizabeth's 
heart like a sabre cut ; but the very ache and anguish 
they awoke gave her a new strength. 

In the pause that succeeded Priscilla's appeal, more 
than one stolen glance, not all uncompassionate, was 
turned her way ; but, before any one could reply, either 
in assent or dissent, she had started up, shaking off the 
hand Rachel had laid on her wrist; with one swift 
movement she untied her bonnet, which seemed to 
stifle her — the bonnet of that dead and gone Quaker 
Elizabeth, which a tender remorse had that morning 
prompted her to wear — and she stood there before 
tAew all, bare-headed, her face deadly pale, her ^rey 
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eyes flashing with a scorn she did not seek to 
repress. 

** I am here before you all," she said, in clear, 
ringing tones, " to answer for myself. You are asked 
to judge me and condemn me, to cast me out as an 
offence to you, and an evil example to your children — 
for what ? For following a woman's natural instincts, 
which I share with every woman here who lets her 
heart speak — for daring to be on the side of freedom — 
of freedom, to take and accept His gifts of beauty and 
innocent pleasure with which God makes His world 
beautiful. That is my crime ; judge me then, condemn 
me, sentence me. I ask no mercy at your hands — you 
showed my mother none, you let her die, you killed 
her! You are pitiless, cruel, .intolerant; you stifle the 
natural longings of those who are young and want 
most of all to be happy — only to be happy. But you 
won't allow them, you make everything that is pleasant 
into a sin, you make the world into a prison. And I — 
I have asked to be free ; that is my crime. I am free " 
— there was a note of exultation in her voice — ** you 
cannot claim me as your slave any more. You cannot 
even hurt me as you hurt me yesterday, to-day, an 
hour ago. My soul is my own, and it has made its 
choice." 

She paused a moment, the very tumultuous activity 
of her emotions made words difficult. 

She looked round on all the faces, the long familiar 
faces, their habitual calm shaken, their glances full of 
shocked amazement, grief, pity, love, perhaps, only 
she had no eyes to see it, and for the first time she 
seemed to realize the full meaning of her words. 
They rushed back on her like a flood. 

" I am going away,*' she said, in a voice that was full 
of nothing but a very girlish trouble and sad appeal, 
" not to come back, not to hurt anybody, not to come 
back any more. Oh, why did you make it so hard ? 
Why are you so cruel, so pitiless ? It is no sin ; God 
meant us to be cheerful and happy, tt.^ tw^"axv% >^'^ \si 
choose, and I have chosen." 
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Then, with a mental shiver of dread, in case her 
mind should slide back into that earlier fit of remorse, 
and she should find herself weaker than she supposed, 
she turned swiftly and walked out of the meeting-house 
without another word. 

The action was so unexpected, that the slow Quaker 
mind had no time to grasp the situation, or to decide 
how to behave in this altogether unprecedented 
emergency, this unheard-of revolt against authority, 
this desecration of the house of worship. 

As for Elizabeth, she drew a deep breath when she 
found herself in the silent street, the mild, damp 
autumn wind blowing against her forehead and cooling 
her fevered blood. Her excitement was still tense 
enough to carry her forward at a rapid pace; the tide 
of exultation was swelling again. ** I am free, I am 
free," was the one mental refrain to which she set her 
hurrying feet ; if there was any Nemesis to follow on 
the heels of her hot words she could not think of it 
now. She had delivered her soul, she had asserted her 
right to private judgment, to the management of her 
own life ; that was the one absorbing thought present 
with her, she had spoken, and she was free. 

There was no one abroad in the village street to 
wonder at this tall, slim, bonnetless figure with the 
shining eyes, the wind playing with the rebellious 
rings of her hair, and fluttering the folds of her long, 
grey cloak, and, all unhindered, she sped on her way, 
flying lightly over the unevenly-paved path. 

The houses were very quickly left behind, and the 
outlying villas too. She did not once turn her head to 
look to the right or the left, not even when she passed 
the square, white-washed house, set on its close-shaven 
breadth of lawn, where she had passed so many of the 
days of her girlhood. It was a house of bondage, and 
she would not willingly look on it again. 

If she had been a practical person, instead of a more 
than usually impulsive bundle of emotions, Elizabeth 
would have turned in at the gate and provided herself 
with a hat and some money, even if she had made no 
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more elaborate preparations for a dignified retreat ; but 
Elizabeth was not practical, she had made no plan, 
desired nothing, was conscious of nothing but of an 
eager longing to put a world between herself and 
Westhill, where she had been shamed and scorned. 

She had reached the grey road between the stone 
walls, on which she and Nathaniel had walked the day 
before, and already Oliver Car's mill, its gaunt sails 
resting in Sabbath peace, was the most dominant 
object in the landscape. But it was to the hills on 
the horizon that her gaze was directed; beyond them 
lay freedom, beyond them lay peace. 

The landscape had a certain charm, even in its 
poverty, now that nature, in her milder mood, smiled 
upon it ; the sun brought out vividly the little patches 
of lichen, moss, and stonecrop on the dyke, the few 
straggling trees that here and there skirted the edge 
of the fields wore their scanty foliage bravely, in red 
and gold ; even the yellow and fading grass and 
stubble had an artistic value ; but most of all the mild 
radiance spent itself upon the hills, painting them a 
blue that seemed like a bit of the soft sky lent them 
for their use — the hills beyond which lay Elizabeth's 
world. 

She had left the gaunt arms of the windmill long 
behind her, she had travelled into a new country, less 
familiar to her eye, still lonely, and even more bare and 
desolate now that the moors had drawn nearer ; it no 
longer wore the look of her every-day world ; but she 
welcomed every sign of difference as a new assurance 
of her escape. But the exaltation of her mood was 
yielding to a weariness she could not resist. At last 
she allowed to herself that she was physically tired, 
and looked about her for a place to rest. She found it 
in a little slope, a yard or two from the unfenced road, 
where a shelving bank made a shelter from the wind, 
blowing more freely here on the open moor. 

Elizabeth spread her cloak over the short, dry heatKe.^ 
and sat down. She meant to l\\'ink,\.o pV^xiV^t ^<^>^x^'^. 
She had by chance a little money in Yv^t ^oO^s.'&l,^'^^^^ 
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to secure a night's lodging and food. After an hour's 
rest she counted on her strength and energy to carry 
her to one of the cottages she knew could not be far 
off ; from that refuge she could make an appeal to 
Harriet Vyner for help. 

But she was more weary than she knew ; her eye- 
lids drooped in spite of all efforts, and in five minutes 
she was asleep. 

It seemed but five minutes more, though it was in 
reality two hours, till she woke again with a start to 
find some one shaking her unceremoniously by the 
shoulder. Poor Elizabeth ! her dreams had been 
pleasant, and that ungentle touch woke up all the 
aches and resentments she had forgotten for a little 
while. She gathered herself together, and looked 
Oliver Car defiantly in the face, recalling everything 
in a moment. 

" What do you want ? " she asked ; " why are you 
here ? Have they sent you to fetch me back, and do 
you suppose I shall go ? " Even in that moment of 
renewed rebellion she remembered to hurl at him the 
" you " that linked her with the world. 

"Thee must," said Oliver, firmly. His heavy face 
was red and hot with the haste he had made ; he looked 
anxious and tired, but very determined. 

" That is a word you have no right to say to me, 
Oliver Car," Elizabeth said, her girlish dignity on fire 
in a moment. " It was cruel of you to follow me, and 
useless trouble. Have I not told you I have done with 
you all ? Nothing you could say could persuade me to 
return." 

" If I cannot persuade, I can perhaps compel thee," 
he said, grimly. 

** Compel ! " her eyes flashed — " you forget yourself! " 

** It is thee who has forgotten,'* he said, still stern, 
but with a shadow of something that might be relenting 
crossing his severity. She looked so slight and girlish 
a thing in her young defiance, staring at him with her 
angry grey eyes. 

Thee is a young woman, and though VVv^^ h^.'s* 
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chosen to defy thy natural guardians, thee cannot be 
allowed to travel the country alone, and on foot, and in 
a dress that does not become the modesty of thy sex.*' 
He glanced at her bare head. 

" Is it because I have no bonnet on ? " she asked 
naively, putting up her hand involuntarily to smooth 
the rebellious locks the wind had roughened. " I don't 
take cold easily, and there's nobody to know the 
difference. Besides, I am not a Friend any more, 
therefore you need not be shocked on my account." 

" I speak for thy good." 

" Oh ! my good ! If you had been so very anxious for 
my welfare, you might have shown it earlier, when I 
was in greater need of help." 

" Thee means I might have spoken at the meeting,'* 
he said slowly, after pondering her words. 

" Ah," she cried, '* if you had, you would have been 
on the side of my accusers, and the bitterest of them. 
Perhaps I ought to thank you for sitting silent when a 
defenceless woman was held up to reproach. You are 
very kind to be so much interested now, but I would 
rather be alone ; please leave me." 

" Where does thee mean to pass the night, Eliza- 
beth ? " he asked with disconcerting bluntness, passing 
by her reproaches as if he had not heard them. 

The question daunted her a little. It was still early 
afternoon, and that aspect of her adventure had not 
presented itself as yet vividly to her mind. It had its 
awkwardness, but she rallied quickly. 

" Not in Westhill," she said firmly, escaping by an 
evasion, " never again in Westhill." 

Oliver, for all answer, climbed to the top of the bank 
and waved his hand as if in signal. Elizabeth noticed 
the action, and a sudden bitterness surged up in her. 
She sprang up after him, and confronted him like a 
wild creature at bay. 

"You talked about compelling," she said, fiercely ; 
"have you been mean enough, you, Oliver Car, whom I 
thought my friend, to use force a^^itv^X. \x\fe'l Vi.'^M^ 
you brought others with you?" 
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He looked down on her passion-stirred young face 
with unchanged passivity ; he was intolerant of the 
tragic, and her changes of mood seemed to him to lack 
genuineness. She ought never to have gone away, but 
having gone, she ought to have submitted meekly and 
thankfully to be taken back. 

" It is Rachel Car,'* he said dryly, and behold it was 
only Rachel who approached on the white road, her 
grey Sunday tafetas carefully gathered in one hand, 
while with the other she led the old white horse attached 
to the ancient family gig, in which Oliver visited his 
clients. 

Rachel and the gig made a curious picture, and there 
was something in her anxious care of her lanky 
garments, which she held high above the chance of 
dust, liberally displaying the spotless white stockings 
and the sturdy, square-toed shoes, and her evident 
distrust of her charge, who, in his staid maturity, could 
not have run away if he would, that even gave it a 
comedy aspect. But when Rachel drew near, the love 
and kindness and sorrow that struggled to express 
themselves on the good face within the depths of her 
bonnet were the only things that made themselves 
felt. 

** Oh, Rachel ! *' faltered Elizabeth, conscious that 
she had been too tragic, ** why did thee come ? " 

" Nay, my child,*' said Rachel with mild rebuke, 
handing the reins to Oliver, and going up to the girl, 
" thee should not have left us so, thee has kept us in 
anxiety for thee, thee has grieved us, thee should not 
have thought we were all against thee." 

Elizabeth trembled. ** But," she said, piteously, " I 
cannot go back." 

" Nay, but thee cannot sleep here," said Rachel, 
casting a look of disfavour at the brown moorland, 
** that would not be seemly ; thee must have a shelter 
for thy head, thee would die of cold and fear." 

" If thee would lend me the horse and gig I could go 
to Lower Littleton." 

^'That would be more than a Sabbath day's jourrvey^" 
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said Rachel, gently, " and we must be merciful to the 
beast." 

Elizabeth was silenced. Custom and practice had 
already been strained on her behalf. Oliver and 
Rachel must have missed the afternoon service, perhaps 
their dinner also, to follow her, and it had, as she knew, 
to be a grave reason that allowed of travelling in 
carriage or on horseback otherwise than to attend 
meeting on First Day. 

*M am giving thee nothing but trouble," she said 
with compunction — in Rachel's presence the familiar 
turn came back instinctively — ** but it is no use, thee 
must go home and leave me, Rachel, I shall do very 
well." 

" I love thee too well to do that," said Rachel, with a 
smile that made her homely face beautiful, " thee 
cannot be left to stray like a young lamb that has lost 
its way." 

" But I will not go back to Westhill." 

** Thee need not go to Westhill. Oliver and I have 
settled the matter. Thee can sleep with me at the 
farm, and to-morrow if thee is still of the same mind 
thee can set out to thy friends." 

She might still have rebelled, have made a last stand 
for liberty, but when Rachel went back to the gig, and 
took from under the hood Elizabeth's hat and shawl, 
she was conquered. 

It was a little thing, but it testified to Rachel's loving 
insight, that it was the hat, sign of the new life, and not 
the poke-bonnet hateful reminder of the old, that she 
tied above the girl's blown curls. 

" Thee must not take cold," she said, ** thee must 
not go away from us ill." Rachel had no reproaches, 
no stones to fling, and her gentle motherliness melted 
Elizabeth's last reserve. " Wrap this about thee, and 
thee must break thy fast as we ride. Thee has eaten 
nothing all day." 

All this while Oliver had stood at the horse's head 
in absolute silence, his massive ftgute \ic\S\:^ qm^Cvxxv^^ 
against the paling sky. Oliver \\ad tvo ^^x^w^^va^^ ^"^ 
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entreaties, and possibly it was as well that Elizabeth 
made a virtue of necessity, and did not put the strength 
of his will to the test. He stood without a word while 
Rachel helped Elizabeth up the high step into the old- 
fashioned carriage, and when the two women were 
seated, the wraps Rachel had brought disposed about 
their knees, he led the old white horse round, and 
climbing to his perch ^hook the reins — a hint to which 
the old horse responded by setting out at a sober jog- 
trot. 

And so, a prisoner as she could not but feel herself, 
a naughty child captured and subdued, Elizabeth was 
carried back to the village she had hoped never to see 
again. She felt the humiliation and smart of her 
defeat, as she and Rachel sat side by side in wordless 
companionship, and there burned in her a remembrance 
of the morning's scene — Priscilla's shaming words, and 
her fiery rejoinder, and that terrible inquisition of 
glances turned her way. Could she ever forget it ? In 
the mental and physical collapse of her energies she 
could no longer sustain herself with the consciousness 
of victory, and every glance at Oliver's broad back, 
blocking the landscape, was a reminder of her unwilling 
surrender. To go back after a heroic outset is always 
ignominious, even if it is common sense and worldly 
prudence that lead the way. 

When they reached the mill, and had passed under 
the shadow of the silent sails, Rachel tapped her 
brother sharply on the shoulder. 

"Thee need not go in," she said, "thee can set 
Elizabeth and me out here, while thee takes White- 
foot on to West hill." 

Oliver checked the old horse, and Rachel descended, 
Elizabeth following her. Oliver turned in his seat, and 
watched Rachel rescue a basket filled with provisions, 
and heap the wraps on her arm. 

" Has thee the key ? " he asked. 

She' nodded. " Thee will see us in the morning ; if 
thee sups with William Penn, and rests thy horse, thee 
wj'II be late home. " 
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He made no rejoinder, and without a word of fare- 
well he gave the reins a jerk and set off. 

Elizabeth stood looking forlornly after him for a 
moment, in which she fought with a desire either to 
laugh or to cry, she scarcely knew which. Rachel, 
struggling with her skirts, her basket, her wraps, was 
mildly pursuing a hen that had escaped under the gate 
from the field leading to the mill, and was scurrying 
with frightened duckings over the road. Oliver, 
without a sign, in a silence that measured his dis- 
pleasure, had delivered his captive to her gaoler, and 
gone his way. 

** I am like that hen," thought Elizabeth, with a sob 
in her throat ; " it is silly enough to want its liberty, 
too, but it will be caught, like me." 

Rachel had headed the culprit now, and Elizabeth 
following her, aided in the chase, while Rachel set 
down her basket to v/ipe her hot brow with a large 
cotton handkerchief. 

'•' Fowls are foolish creatures for straying,** said 
Rachel, mildly, " and thee knows Nathan Mills has 
much trouble with them in the garden, where they 
disturb the autumn seeds." 

" Yes," assented Elizabeth. The comparison she had 
just instituted between herself and the luckless fowl 
did not seem to have struck her companion, but Eliza- 
beth had humour enough to feel that it was no longer 
possible to be tragic. 



CHAPTER V. 

** Thee has been very good to me, I shall never forget 
it/' 

Elizabeth was clinging to a lank drab figure, who 
looked strangely out of place in Mrs. Vyner's drawing- 
room, even though it was the comparatively unadorned 
drawing-room of more than half a century ago. She 
could not get near enough to RachePs face, hidden in 
its severe bonnet, or she might, to Rachel's discomfort, 
have kissed her. 

" Nay, my child, thee says too much," Rachel 
answered, with faint embarrassment and fainter dis- 
approval ; "thee could not have come alone, that 
would not have been seemly, and now that thee is 
safe with thy friends I must be getting home again." 

" I hope you will wait and have some refreshment," 
said Mrs. Vyner, coming out of the conservatory, where 
she had discreetly retired during Elizabeth's farewell, 
" we shall have lunch immediately." 

" I thank thee," said Rachel, " I broke my fast 
latel}', and I do not feel the need of food, and it is well 
not to keep my brother and the horse waiting. Will 
thee say good-bye to Oliver, Elizabeth ? " 

Elizabeth flushed, and hesitated a single moment, 
and then she said, in a subdued voice — 

" Yes." 

" Farewell," Rachel said, in her grave, pleasant 
tones, holding out her hand to Mrs. Vyner. 

" Good-bye," said Mrs. Vyner, effusively, accepting 
tJie hand courteously ; *' thank you for the kindtvess you 
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have shown to our cousin, and the great trouble you 
have taken to bring her here. If my husband were at 
home he would thank you too. We will try to take 
good care of her.*' 

Rachel accepted this little speech without comment, 
and Mrs. Vyner felt for a moment disconcerted ; then 
she smiled, recognizing the singular sincerity and 
simplicity that allowed her visitor to take every word 
literally. 

Rachel and Elizabeth went out of the room together. 
On the gravel drive, at the foot of the broad flight of 
steps, stood the ancient gig and the old white horse, 
which by a morning journey had brought Elizabeth to 
Moorhall. Standing at the horse's head, his back to 
the house, was Oliver. He turned at the sound of their 
steps. Elizabeth went slowly, half-reluctantly towards 
him, and Mrs. Vyner, standing at the drawing-room 
window, saw the broad face under the wide-brimmed 
hat flush and then harden a little. She could not see 
Elizabeth's face, and she did not know how tremulous 
and full of stirred feeling it was. 

"Thee will not part in anger, Oliver?" she said. 
" If I have been disrespectful, thee will overlook it ? 
Shake hands and wish me well." 

** I wish thee no ill," he said, taking the slight hand 
for an instant in his large one, and then letting it drop. 
"Thee has not sinned against me, Elizabeth, but 
against the inner light, and thee may have to suffer 
for it. If thee repents, if thee feels a drawing in thy 
mind to come back to us, thee knows where to find 
thy best friends and a home ready for thee. But thee 
must renounce the world if thee would return." 

She knew that he meant what he said, and she was 
not unmoved by it. But it seemed to her as she stood 
watching the two sober, quaint figures, seated side by 
side, pass slowly away in the pale autumn sunlight, 
pale and cold as their lives, as if the moment of 
repentance was never likely to come. She was datve. 
with repenting. Priscilla's pubVic t^WVe. \vaA Vl^s^-l^'^ 
her remorse. It was curious lo lV\\tv\s. VVv^X. ^^^^'^'^ "^ 
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• that very moment they were sitting in judgment on 
her at Westhill, praying that it might not suffer for 
her lapses, condemning, denouncing her, because she 
wanted to take the world as God had made it. 

She turned slowly and went up the steps again. 
Mrs. Vyner met her at the door. 

" I'm afraid I didn't understand, dear, that that was 
Mr. Car; these indistinctions of class your friends 
practise are a little confusing, and there is nothing in 
their dress to help one to distinguish. His sister spoke 
of him as if he were a servant." 

** It is their way ; if he had spoken to you he would 
have called you Harriet Vyner." 

** Well, that would have been endurable so long as 
he had had something to eat. I am uneasy at being so 
little hospitable to people who have been kind to you 
after their lights." 

** He wouldn't have come in," said Elizabeth, re- 
luctantly, " he wouldn't have eaten in your house." 

Mrs. Vyner looked at her curiously. 

" Do you mean that he would have made it a matter 
of conscience not to come in ? " 

"Yes," Elizabeth flushed. " He thinks it sinful of 
me to have left them— to have chosen for myself. He 
thinks I am coming to " 

" Never mind defining it, dear," said Harriet, with 
the easy smile of one whose position could not be 
assailed ; " it is all very narrow and intolerant, of 
course, and quite ridiculous, but we can bear his mis- 
constructions, can't we ? " 

** Rachel is not like that," said Elizabeth, hastily. 

" I am sure she is very good, and her dress is 
charming ; it suits her plainness and her middle-aged- 
ness to perfection ; if it weren't quite impossible I 
would be tempted to adopt it myself." 

** But it would be impossible," said Elizabeth, im- 
pulsively, with a momentary feeling of something that 
was almost irritation, though she could not have 
defined it. Elizabeth was young, and as yet the 
various traits in her had not blended havmomovi^^lv a.^ 
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a. whole; she was prone to extremes of feeling and to 
impulses that appeared to contradict each other. 

She was acutely conscious of the difference between 
the new life and the old, everything helped to point the 
contrast. In that unregenerate age ladies, even those 
who, like Harriet Vyner, were of good des'cent, and a 
little proud of the fact, were given to arraying them- 
selves in silk dresses and jewellery, even in the 
morning, and Mrs. Vyner willingly followed the multi- 
tude in this evil practice. She was a stout, handsome 
woman, verging on middle age, with a fair complexion 
and light hair, and large, light, and rather prominent 
blue eyes. She had an instinctive liking for bright 
colours in dress and furniture, and saw no reason why 
she should not obey it. And certainly it was easier in 
those uncultured times for a woman to adorn herself 
as she would without hazarding unkind criticism. But 
a little latitude in dress was all the freedom she 
allowed herself, in all else she subscribed rigorously to 
social custom. 

She wore a brown silk dress made generously ample, 
with three large flounces depending from the waist, a 
gold chain round her neck supported her watch, she had 
long, gold earrings in her ears, and her cap had stream- 
ing pink ribbons, which she had a little way of throyving 
back with a movement of her head. 

Her drawing-room, with its rosewood suite of furni- 
ture upholstered in red silk damask, its green moss- 
tinted Brussels carpet, its pictures in elaborately carved 
gold frames, its crotchet work, its twinkling cut-glass 
chandeliers, sinned no less against the modern canon 
of art, but it characteristically expressed the feeling of 
the day, and seemed to Elizabeth's unaccustomed eyes 
a marvel of comfort and splendour. 

The greenhouse opening from it, filled with blossoms, 
ferns, tropical leaves ; warm, scented, bright with 
colour, and gay with the song of Harriet's canaries, 
hidden among the foliage, still more acutely marked 
the dividing line between the past atvdi \.\v^ ^\^%^x\N.* Vx 
Westhill there were no roses, and \i tVv^ >civc$vs» ^-^^x^ ^^ 
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was only out of doors, where they could not be for- 
bidden. 

** You must have some flowers,'* said Mrs. Vyner, 
seeing the girl's glances turned that way, and, passing 
her arm through Elizabeth's, she drew her behind the 
lace curtains. " I believe Jane forgot to put any in 
your room ; and wouldn't you like to lie down, my dear, 
and rest before lunch ? Edward will be here, but he is 
very likely to be late, as usual, and you must be tired 
after that long ride." 

" Yes ; we started very early — six o'clock, I believe. 
Oliver Car wishes, if possible, to get home to-night, 
and he must rest the horse." 

" Why, you must be shaken to pieces. Run up to 
your own room, dear, the one to the right of the gallery, 
where you were before. Don't mind about unpacking, 
Jane will see to all that. I want you to be quite fresh 
for to-night, you know." 

Mrs. Vyner smiled, and Elizabeth blushed rosily. 
Richard Dale was to dine at Moorhall that evening, 
hence those signals between the pair. 

Elizabeth lay down as she was bidden on a chintz- 
covered sofa drawn near the window, whence she 
could see the yellowing trees in the shrubbery and the 
lawn. beyond, and further still the chimneys of Black- 
town. She could not sleep, tired as she was, but the 
rest refreshed her. She was glad to be here in this 
warm, bright room, glad to be done for altogether with 
the struggle. It was only a week since she left Moor- 
hall to revisit her kindred, but a great deal had been 
crowded into those few days, and Elizabeth felt that 
she had been living exhaustingly. 

Now that Oliver and Rachel had gone away her 
rebellion had quite ceased to be active ; the silence and 
the solitude helped her to recover her self-mastery. 
She was in a new mood of passivity, too tired as yet to 
rejoice in her freedom, but willing to accept all that 
it brought her. 

"Richard will understand," she thought, and she 
smiled. There was a great deal o{ comiott m llv^ 
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thought of Richard's sympathy, and to have taken this 
bold step for his sake seemed to make her a little less 
unworth}^ 

Edward Vyner rode out from Blacktown, where he 
went as a rule every morning for an hour or two, though 
he was only a sleeping partner in Vyner Brothers, the 
old and long-established firm of solicitors, who had all 
the business of any importance in Blacktown in their 
hands. Edward Vyner had no taste for the law, and 
he had inherited wealth enough to allow him to be as 
idle as he chose. 

Elizabeth heard the fall of the horse's hoofs as he 
came up the drive, and rising on her elbow she looked 
down on the rider ambling on his steady cob to the 
front door. He was late, as his wife had predicted, but 
the circumstance seemed to trouble him no more than 
it troubled her. He lingered at the step to pat the 
horse and to talk for a minute or two to the groom in 
waiting. He was a stout and father tall man, active 
still, though he was beyond middle life, and responsively 
alive to all that went on about him — an excellent 
example of the old-fashioned country gentleman who 
always lived on his property and found ample interest 
in the management of it. Elizabeth, with the terrors 
of Westhill still upon her, had started up at sight of 
him to make ready for the meal ; but it was quite half 
an hour before the lunch-bell rang, and even when she 
went to the dining-room the master had not appeared. 

" Have you rested nicely ? " asked Mrs. Vyner, 
coming forward. " Edward will be here immediately ; 
he likes to change after his ride ; but he knows you are 
here, and he won't delay." 

He came in as she spoke, his fresh, florid face 
wearing an expression of great good humour. 

" Well, Lizzie," he said, heartily, shaking her by 
both hands, ** glad to see you back again, my dear. 
I'm sorry I wasn't at home to welcome you ; but you 
took us by surprise, you see." 

" J hadn't time to write," savd ^Wz^Xi^VV, ^.^V^x^wnj,- 

^' Well, you knew where yo\i NvoxAdiNi^ >^^^oTcv^i ^^ 
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said, kindly, " and you did just the best thing when you 
came to us, and now that we've got hold of you we 
won't let you slip away till somebody comes to carry 
you oif for good ! Harry, my dear," he turned to 
his wife, ** aren't you going to give us anything to 
eat ? " 

** As if we hadn't been waiting all this time for 
you ? " said his wife, laughing. " Elizabeth and I are 
famishing." 

"Well, we'll soon mend that. Here's mutton — 
boiled mutton, with caper sauce — no better dish made ; 
and what have you got, Harry ? Chicken ? I'd advise 
you to stick to the joint, Lizzie. Jane, give Miss Vyner 
a glass of wine. What, my dear, have they turned you 
teetotal over at Westhill ? I flattered myself I had 
convinced you of the error of that way." 

" Elizabeth is not to be teased," said Harriet, de- 
cidedly ; " she is to do exactly as she likes here, and eat 
and drink what she likes. Don't mind him, my dear, 
nobody ever does. Jane will bring you some milk. 
Just think, Edward, they made the poor child start at 
six o'clock this morning, and she has come all the way 
from Westhill ! " 

" What, with that old nag of the miller's ? It doesn't 
say much for his humanity either to you or his beast, 
Lizzie." 

" He was to get a fresh horse at Lower Littleton," 
said Elizabeth, feeling impelled to defend him ; ** and it 
was very kind of him to spare the time to bring me 
here." 

" Yes, that's true ; Car doesn't care to take much 
leisure from business. They're a queer mixture, these 
Quakers; with all their preaching and praying and hard 
living, there are no sharper men of business or keener 
at a bargain in all Blacktown." 

** They have been good to Elizabeth," said Harriet, 
with a glance at the girl's flushed cheek. 

" That's nothing to their credit," he said, turning to 
her with a smile; " but considering the pig-headed way 
they stick to their opinions, I own I'm sutpn^^di V\v^^ 
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let you slip from their fingers as easily as they did. 
Didn't they even make a fight for it, Lizzie ? " 

** It was my own doing," said Elizabeth, speaking 
with constraint. " They naturally didn't like it — and 
it wasn't easy. I'd rather not talk about it." 

** And you sha'n't," said Harriet, firmly. " Edward, 
it is a forbidden subject; do you hear? Elizabeth is 
here, and that is enough. I won't have her questioned 
or tormented, especially by you, for if you had done 
your duty you would have gone over to Westhill to 
fetch her, instead of letting her be shaken to pieces in 
that dreadful old gig." 

** Now, Lizzie," said her cousin, appealing to her 
with feigned dismay, " was there ever, I ask you as a 
girl of sense, a more monstrous charge brought against 
a man ? By what mental process was I supposed to 
be aware that you wanted to leave Westhill on this 
special Monday morning ? " 

" Of course you couldn't know," said Elizabeth, 
laughing, though still with a shade of embarrassment, 
" and Cousin Harriet needn't pity me, for the old gig is 
really very comfortable." 

She could enter into no detail of those final days at 
Westhill, the experience was too recent, and every 
remembrance of it was a wound. The night she and 
Rachel spent in the bare little room at the farm was 
like a haunting nightmare to look back on. 

They exchanged few words ; but once Elizabeth, 
creeping nearer her companion, had tried to make her 
little confession, to explain how it was that she must 
go. She took Rachel's hand under the clothes in the 
dark and held it tight. 

** It is because I love him, Rachel. That draws me ; 
it is like nothing else." 

But though the elder woman listened patiently she 
had little response to make. 

"Thee must see with thy eyes," she said, **and I 
with mine. Thee is young, and it may be the Lord has 
a good purpose for thee in this, 1 c^xvtvoV \X\yc^ K^-^ 
He will forsake thee." 
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Further than this Rachel would not go. She could 
not approve, but it was ungracious to her kind heart to 
condemn. 

But Oliver was no halter between two opinions ; he 
would fain have crushed Elizabeth into obedience — the 
knowledge that he had no power over her was bitter to 
him. He was very early about his business next morn- 
ing. Elizabeth, lying awake, heard his heavy foot 
descend the stair before the day had fully dawned. 
Rachel had risen earlier still, and finding she could no 
longer even pretend to* rest, Elizabeth dressed herself 
and went downstairs. 

The air was already full of the murmurous sound of 
life inseparable from a farm, and as she stood in the 
open doorway Elizabeth saw Rachel crossing the yard 
in pattens, with a. bowl of milk in her hand. Against 
the broadening day the mill on its ridge stood out gaunt 
and' vast, the sails already catching the breeze and 
straining before it. Oliver came round the corner 
while she stood half shrinking from the beginnings of 
the morning. 

" Elizabeth," he said, without preface, " has thee 
come to a better mind ? '* 

** If thee means am I ready to go back to Priscilla 
Car's, I am not,'' she said, hotly. 

" It were for thy best good if I made thee go," he 
said, half sadly, half grimly. 

" Does thee mean to betray me ? " she asked, all her 
blood aflame, all her indignation and resentment roused 
to fresh life. "Is that what thee calls thy honour? 
Has thee brought me here to entrap me? " She hurled 
her words at him, making a last stand for liberty and 
dear life. 

But when she faltered, breath failing her, he turned 
away without a word, and she saw him presently in 
the field untethering the old white horse and leading it 
towards the house. 

Elizabeth, standing at the door, still trembling with 
anger, but keenly watching the turn of events, ready 
/or £ight if capture were intended, watched his 
preparations. 
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"Thee will catch cold with nothing on thy head,** 
said Rachel, coming to her from the kitchen. *' Thee 
must come in and eat before thy journey.** 

" Where is Oliver going to take me?** she demanded. 

Rachel looked mildly surprised. 

" Thee has chosen to go to thy father's kindred,*' 
she said ; ** Oliver and I will see thee safe under their 
care. Thee is precious to us, Elizabeth," said Rachel, 
with a little sigh, as she took the cups from the 
cupboard and began to set the table. 

Elizabeth hung her head with a sudden sense of 
shame. She had prevailed, but the victory was 
scarcely sweet, it brought no sense of elation. In 
sombre silence, a silence by which Oliver marked the 
deeps of his displeasure, the journey was made, and 
even at the end of it she knew that their reconciliation 
was incomplete. No wonder that she did not care to 
dwell on it, this final breach with all that had made 
her home for more than twenty years. 

Instead she sought to live only in the present, to 
banish the past, and scarcely even to encourage the 
future ; there was a good deal in the customs and 
traditions of the house that helped her. Most house- 
holds have a tone, a special atmosphere, a note that 
are distinguishing ; at Westhill one lived for order, for 
sobriety, for the repression of all enthusiasm, for the 
extinguishing of all individuality ; at Moorhall, on the 
contrary, one lived chiefly to be comfortable and to 
take things easily. 

** Do just as you please," Mrs. Vyner was in the 
habit of saying to her guests. Always, it was 
understood, so long as you did nothing to shock the 
proprieties. Within these limits the phravse meant 
more than it usually does ; she did not fuss, as is the 
vicious habit of too many hostesses, she did not even 
control or arrange; you might come and go in her 
house as you pleased, ride, drive, walk, eat, read, be 
idle at your pleasure. There was no unwritten, l^.^ 
which you felt it a crime to it\kvt\^^. \V^^'5.'a^N^'^^ 
strange to Eiizabeth, used to T\iVes arvdi \e^\3\^NA.oTv% "CcsaX 
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might not be broken ; it was very charming, but it was, 
perhaps, inevitable that it should seem to her a little 
wicked, even a little immoral. 

She trembled and hung back when Mrs. Vyner came 
up to her bedroom, where she had retired as the 
dinner-hour approached, to tell her that Richard Dale 
was awaiting her in the drawing-room. 

*' Edward is safely shut in the library," she said, with 
her good-natured smile, " he is writing to the Local 
Board about the new drainage scheme, and he will be 
oblivious to everything for the next half-hour. There 
is nothing in the world so important as drainage — not 
even love, Elizabeth. Run down and make Richard 
happy." 

Elizabeth still hesitated. 

" If I go," she said, half to herself, " there will be no 
turning back — it is the last step." 

" Have you ever thought of turning back ? " asked 
Mrs. Vyner, curiously. She caught hold of the girl's 
dress, but Elizabeth broke away from her. 

" No, no, no," she said vehemently, and without 
another moment's delay she ran downstairs. 

When she got into the drawing-room she forgot 
everything except that here was Richard — Richard was 
the whole universe to her. 



CHAPTER VL 

In small towns people are not, as a rule, given to any 
very close analysis of each other. They are content 
with broad generalisations. A man is a good fellow, 
or otherwise — so he is ticketed at the beginning, and so 
he remains to the end of the chapter, like the hero of 
a melodrama, who from first to last must be wholly 
virtuous or wholly vicious. 

In Blacktown the general character was painted in 
a comfortably neutral grey. All the older men and 
most of the younger ones were absorbed in business, 
chiefly manufacturing business, and their aims and 
traditions gave them a sufficient likeness to each other. 
They were good-natured men as a rule, too prosperous 
to be ill-tempered, but they were rough in speech and 
manner and coarse in their tastes. That lack of 
sweetness and light, so often charged against the 
middle classes, was never a more deserved reproach 
than in the first quarter of this century. In the manu- 
facturing centres, at least, the standard was not lofty. 
To eat and drink of the best, to wear fine clothes, to 
have a grander home than one's neighbours — the highest 
ambition did not soar above these. There was no 
intellectual side to the home-life of the Blacktown 
potentates. In those grand houses, full of hideously- 
splendid furniture, there were no books — think of a 
house where literature was symbolized by a cookery 
book, and, perhaps, a gay morocco-bound Beauty book, 
full of simpering portraits and elegant extracts. Art, 
if it was represented at all, was equally unfortunate. % 
the enlightened manufacluutv^ ^^.Uov\, ^^^^ ^^ "^^ 
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heart of the exhibitor, was yet in his cradle, his 
education all to come. Music in its higher develop- 
ments was little better off, though it has always had 
a home in the North. 

The life of the women truly was appalling in its 
dreary dulness, in spite of its solid material prosperity; 
the men had the stimulus of business, and, in so far 
as their trade was concerned, their sharpness and 
shrewdness were acutely developed. The type may 
be found still, but it has lost its strongest character- 
istics ; the age was one of transition, of revolution, of 
growth. Small business towns were rapidly expanding 
into big cities, the great struggle between masters and 
men, between machinery and hands, was in its 
beginnings, and keen eyes already read the issues. 
The masters had too recently risen themselves from 
the ranks to be anything but tyrannical and overbear- 
ing, but the men were beginning to feel their growing 
power. With so many crude, effervescing forces at 
work the gentler arts could not be expected to flourish; 
there was, at least, only one man in Blacktown who 
found it possible to cultivate them, and he did it at the 
expense of everything else. 

Perhaps it was because Richard Dale was so unlike 
his brother manufacturers that public opinion about 
him varied so widely. You couldn't label Dale as a 
Blacktown man ; the definition served well enough for 
his neighbours, who, to the general glance, were as 
like each other as one sheep is like his comrade in the 
fold. 

Dale was only a Blacktonian in the sense that he 
had inherited a great deal of property there, and 
among other things a mill, one of the oldest and most 
prosperous, left him by the relative who had founded 
it. He also fell heir to a fine old house on the out- 
skirts of the town, and he lived in it when he did not 
happen to be living somewhere else. In eveiy other 
respect — in his descent (his mother was an Italian), in 
his education, in the cast of his thought, in his waj' of 
]o6kmg at life^ in his pleasures and pursuits, he was 
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like the cygnet reared among the ducks in the village 
pond, misunderstood of his homely companions, and 
without the least desire to understand them. 

To paint Dale aright you would require a brush 
dipped in many colours, an ever-varying light and 
shade. Outwardly, as inwardly, he differed from his 
fellows. Blacktown sons were mostly of the Saxon 
type, fair of skin and hair, with clean-shaven, sharp 
faces, and compact figures, inclining to baldness and 
stoutness towards middle life. Dale, on the other 
hand, of foreign blood on the mother's side, was dark 
as an Italian, slender, supple, full of grace, his eyes 
those expressive dark eyes of the South, his colour a 
warm, red-brown ; as if further to emphasize the 
difference, he wore a moustache, when that distinction 
was a monopoly of military men, and had his clothes 
cut differently from everybody else. That they fitted 
his slim, strong grace to perfection was only an 
additional affront. 

This was not a manufacturer after the approved 
pattern, and the only thing that saved Dale in the 
general opinion was the fact that he did not pretend 
to know anything of business. 

The management of his mill was left in the hands of 
his cousin, Roger Wedderburn. Wedderburn stood in 
an even nearer relation than Dale to the old man who 
had made a fortune, when such a thing was easy, out 
of cotton spinning, but he had not been a favourite, 
and he was glad enough to accept the management of 
his cousin's affairs. The arrangement suited both : 
Wedderburn was an excellent business man, steady and 
shrewd ; Dale hated the very name of trade, and by 
relinquishing all connection with it, he was left free to 
follow the bent of his own tastes. These led him into 
bypaths where Blacktown could not follow, and cer- 
tainly could not sympathize. 

He was an accomplished musician, and in the days 
before aestheticism was in vogue he was an aesthete ; 
he had a fine library which he had read; Ke. ks.'^^. •j^ 
good stable and was a fearless ndev, ^xv^ vcv *C^^ ^•^>\x'^^ 
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of journeys, wide and far afield for those untravelled 
times, he had picked up a collection of pictures and 
bric-a-brac that turned his large, high-ceiled rooms into 
a museum ; his garden was the earliest and the most 
prolific in the county, and his greenhouses were filled 
with treasures which nobody else could boast. On the 
whole, though the older men were ready enough to call 
him a fool for sticking to every business except his own, 
the younger could not aflford to despise a rival who 
could do so many things that they could not do, and 
the women one and all pronounced him charming. 

He was at least a perfect lover. 

When Elizabeth went to him she forgot everything 
but her own supreme blessedness in being chosen by 
him. He was so radiant, so overjoyed to see her 
again, so tender, that she could only look at him, her 
hands on his shoulders, her head thrown back, her tyt^ 
meeting those dark, lustrous ones, satisfied to be silent. 

Richard was looking at her in his turn with a curious, 
eager wonder. He studied her as if she were a statue 
or a picture, the latest and crowning addition to his 
collection. 

" Elizabeth," he said, " you are more beautiful even 
than my remembrance of you. It is a week since I saw 
you. What have you done with yourself ? You are 
perfect." 

She laughed and blushed a little. The praise did 
not seem exaggerated coming from him, but she let her 
hands fall and allowed him to draw her nearer. 

" I meant to tell you," she begun, " why I have 
come back so soon " 

** As if it could be too soon ! " 

** But I have been only a week at Westhill. It must 
seem strange " 

** Does it need any explanation ? We wanted each 
other, that was enough." 

'* Yes," she said, ** but there is something more " 

" There is this : if you had not come, I would have 
gone to you in spite of that forbidding letter." 

" Then J must be glad I came without-- giving you 
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that chance. You would not have liked it, Richard," 
she looked at him wistfully, *' and it would have been 
misery to me." 

" So bad as that ? Then, my beloved, I am glad too 
that I did not go, for to see you unhappy would have 
been unhappiness to me. For myself, I don't know 
that it would have been so dreadful — there is almost 
nothing one can't get entertainment out of, and for the 
rest, to be a citizen of Blacktown prepares one for 
anything." 

** Not for Westhill; one can't be amused there, one 
can only suffer. Why was it that they hurt me so? 
My judgment was not with them, it was all against 
them, and yet they made me feel wicked. I kept 
telling myself it was no sin, and yet they made it seem 
a sin " 

" A sin ? " 

'* To — choose you." 

" Does it seem a sin now ? '* 

" It seems the only right thing in the world," she 
said, passionately ; "but they hurt me; it was verj- 
painful." 

**Then we won't think of it," he said, soothingly. 
** There are to be no more painful things in your life. 
We are going to be always together — always, always ! 
and I will make you so happy that you will forget all 
they made you suffer. You are my brave Elizabeth." 

" Oh no, not brave ; if I had been brave they 
couldn't have hurt me. I suppose underneath, where 
I had not suspected it, I am a coward. You are not 
angry, Richard, that they made it look wrong to have 
chosen you ? Now that I am with you it seems almost 
like treason to think I could have doubted for a 
moment." 

" You never doubted," he said, tenderly, ** your 
reason never assented. Isn't it a proof that you are 
here in spite of all Westhill ? But if you want absolu- 
tion I will grant it — on one condition." 

" Absolve me, then; I won't even ask your condition 
Is not that trusting? " 
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" Let us be married next week. Why should we 
wait ? For what or for whom should we wait ? Why 
should we put off our happiness as if we could aflford to 
waste any of it ? *' 

Elizabeth looked a little startled. '' But " she 

begun. 

** But me no buts," he said, gaily, ** I know what 
they mean. I am prepared to fight them. The first 
and foremost *but ' is the clothes but/* 

She laughed blushingly. Even a Quaker maiden 
may have unexplored recesses of vanity in her. 

"One must have things," she said, vaguely. 

" * Things * can be got in a week." 

" Oh, no, not the proper and prescribed things. 
I cannot come to you like this," she said, glancing 
down at her plain grey dress. 

" You can and you must." 

She shook her head faintly. 

" Don't ask it, Richard. I want to leave the Quaker 
Elizabeth behind ; she must be dead and buried before 
the other Elizabeth comes to you.'* 

** But I don't want to wed a strange Elizabeth," he 
cried ; " I will have this or no other, grey frock and all. 
Suppose I did not like the other ? " 

** Oh," she said, simply, " you would not have liked 
me these last days ; I have been rebellious ; I have 
taken my own way." 

" You have taken me." 

" No," she said, ** it isn't that. It is that I have 
wanted to grasp this great happiness at the price of 
everything else." 

" Your distinctions are too subtle for me," he said, 
with a laugh. " Isn't it enough, dear heart, that we care 
for each other ? Those who love don't count. the price." 

*' But one shouldn't pay with other people's money. 
It wasn't only taking my own happiness, it was robbing 
them of something too." 

" You are too sensitive, my darling. They have lost 
you, I grant, but you can't expect me to condole with 
them on that jDoint ? " 
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She sighed, half smiling, half sad, her mobile 
brows drawn into perplexed lines ; but her face cleared 
under his smile. He lifted her hand and laid it across 
his lips. 

" I can only think of my own joys to-day/' he said. 

** Yes," she answered, with curious decision, ** it is 
foolish to look back. It is done, done and ended. I 
have left them. We will never speak again of Westhill, 
or at least not yet. We will bury that Elizabeth who 
was little there, and begin again from to-day. It will 
be best and happiest so.'* 

" Amen," he said, lightly. ** Think no more of it ; 
we'll sweep Westhill from the universe. Think 
instead of this day week. I will give you eight days for 
the obsequies and the funeral rites of this Quaker maid, 
and not an hour more." 

It is to be supposed, however, that Mrs. Vyner had a 
word to say to this arrangement, and Dale soon perceived 
that her word was final. A wedding is a woman's 
hour and opportunity, and to adorn and decorate a 
sister for the matrimonial sacrifice is a privilege so dear 
to her that the bridegroom would be bold who dared 
curtail the business by a single detail. 

Mrs. Vyner, to whom this scheme had been whispered, 
soon assured Elizabeth of its impracticability, and 
undertook the conversion of Richard to proper views. 
For this purpose she enticed him to a seat on the sofa 
after dinner. 

** Elizabeth," she said, ''will you take pity on 
Edward and read the leading article to him? He is 
nodding over The Times in the libraiy, and it is so bad 
for him to sleep after dinner. Perhaps if you offer to 
read to him he will have the grace to keep awake." 

Elizabeth smiled at this open dismissal, but she 
went, and, ceasing to struggle, Richard resigned himself 
to be directed in the ways he should go. 

" But we can get gowns and what not in Paris," he 
said, boldly meeting the first objection. " We have 
settled to travel for a month or two. W^ ^^^ ^^^ivcv^x.^ 
Italy, and Paris may as weW as tvo\. \i^ o\^:^ ^X-axXx^^ 
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point. I don't suppose you will tell me that Blacktown 
can boast better taste than Paris ? " 

** Perhaps not." 

" Better shops, then?" 

"Yes, it can — for our purpose," she said, firmly. 
*' Elizabeth is an Englishwoman, she doesn't want 
foreign fashions." 

He laughed. "She wants to leave the Quaker 
behind her," he said. " Where could she do that so 
well as in the establishment of a French milliner ? 
The metamorphose would be complete." 

"French millinery would spoil her utterly; it is so 
frivolous." 

" Suppose we leave it to her ? " 

" Elizabeth knows very little about such matters," 
said Mrs. Vyner, hinting by implication that she knew 
a great deal. " Poor child, she has never had a 
chance, condemned to wear nothing but grey. But 
leave -it to me, and you will see." 

" She couldn't wear anything that suited her better. 
Remember, I won't have any gorgeousness." 

" You must trust me. I know what is right. But 
you must make up your mind to wait, Richard." 

** To wait — for how long ? To be at the mercy of 
Blacktown drapers^ — to subserve love to a dress- 
maker " 

" Oh, don't be so tragic," she said, with her easy 
laugh ; " a decent interval is all I ask. There must be 
no appearance of haste. It won't do to look as if 
Elizabeth ran away from her old home. We must 
think of what people will say." 

" Ah, now we come to the woman's fetish — public 
opinion." 

" Don't malign it. I've the highest respect for 
public opinion. It is more often right than wrong, 
and at any rate if you desire to be comfortable it is 
safest to obey it. Be patient for a week or two, just till 
people get used to the idea of your marriage." 

" I don't marry to please the public," said Richard, 
sti)] restive, but amused in spite of himself, " and if it 
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comes to that, Blacktown is accustomed to my uncon- 
ventionalities — it has always allowed me to take my 
own way." 

'* That was all very well when you were a bachelor," 
said this supporter of things that be ordained, ** but 
when you marry you must begin to be a little more like 
other people." 

That was perhaps his one fault in the eyes of a 
matron such as Mrs. Vyner — he was a little too unex- 
pected. He looked at things in too many ways, you 
could never be sure of his standpoint, whereas a well- 
regulated mind has only one way of regarding the 
universe. 

He submitted very gracefully to see with Mrs. Vyner's 
eyes on this occasion, however, and for the next week 
or two Elizabeth prepared the public mind for her 
marriage by doing an immense amount of shopping 
under her cousin's guidance. 

The fat greys from Moorhall were seen daily in the 
High Street, passing from dressmaker to milliner, from 
linen-draper to bootmaker, gathering in those spoils 
without which marriage would scarce seem sacred in a 
woman's eyes. 

Elizabeth entered into the business in a very deter- 
mined spirit, choosing and selecting always with the 
thought of the new departure in her mind. In her 
eagerness to be effectual in renouncing the past she 
determinedly outraged her own simple, natural good 
taste, and rejected everything that had in it even a 
faint reminder of the raiment of Westhill. She studied 
the daughters of Blacktown and modelled her gowns on 
them. Mrs. Vyner's florid fancy did nothing to check 
this error in judgment, and the result was a trousseau 
which blushed unseen for the most part in Elizabeth's 
wardrobe, or went to the adornment of her maid. 

Richard laughed when the pink and blue silks were 
spread out lor his inspection ; it was an age when those 
honest colours were permitted, and you could not 
mistake the tint. 

Mrs. Vyner summoned him lo 3l px\N^V^ N\^^N. 
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" See what Blacktown can do — despise it after this if 
you dare ! " she said, with a note of triumph in her voice. 
** This silk was made here ; it is draped in the last 
style ; flounces, you know, are going out." 

" Oh ! I know of what Blacktown is capable," he 
said, lightly; *' it can't surprise me." He looked at the 
array before him with eyes that were full of laughter. 

" So this is the gown we are to begin the world with, 
is it? " he asked, pausing before a wonderful garment 
in varying shades of green. 

'* Elizabeth is to be married in white, of course, if 
that is what you mean " — she pitied his masculine 
ignorance — ** white silk. It hasn't come home yet. She 
will travel in this. It is quite the latest thing in style 
and colour ; you won't find it in your Paris," she said, 
maliciously. 

" I believe you there." 

Mrs. Vyner was not sure of him ; she did not like 
this tone, it was too little serious, and she was preparing 
for battle when she was summoned away. 

" I will send Elizabeth to you," she said. " Why 
couldn't that tiresome Mrs. Jones choose another time 
to congratulate us ? And Richard, I beg of you, don't 
hurt Elizabeth's feelings." 

** I wouldn't do that for the world," he said ; and he 
meant it. 

** Are they not right? " Elizabeth asked, doubtfully, 
when they were alone. ** Harriet says they are, and so 
do the people in the shops. I want to be like other 
people, Richard — like the girls here in Blacktown." 

*' Thank Heaven you can't do yourself that injustice. 
Never mind, dearest, Paris will correct all this. It 
was worth waiting all this time to get my own way in 
the end." 

" The green is perhaps a little bright," she said, her 
faith somewhat shaken. 

'* It couldn't be too bright to symbolize the occasion, 
but we don't want to advertise our happiness." 

** Am I not to wear these things ? " 

'^ If it pleases you to wear them, yes." 
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" But I want to please you." 

" Then I think we'll give them to your maid ; she 
will set off this Sheba-like raiment far better than you, 
and I shall not be cheated out of the Elizabeth I fell 
in love with — my grey maiden. You will let me choose 
this time ? " 

" Oh, if you will,*' she said ; ** what you like best will 
always be my best." 

But she was a little troubled. She had thought it 
would be so easy to adjust herself to Richard's standard, 
\and even in so simple a matter as this she had blun- 
dered. And his talk of a maid disconcerted her 
inwardly. A woman to put on her shoes and stockings, 
to be paid for nothing but to wait on her — that was 
serious, even when it was not viewed from the Westhill 
point. It was her keen desire to forget the Westhill 
point that had made her lapse into that sudden craving 
for pink and blue dresses, for tints that were gay even 
in that crude age. The same hunger made her surround 
herself with flowers, and haunt Harriet's warm, scented 
greenhouse. She wanted colour in her life and rich- 
ness ; the same need drew her to the piano and held 
her there, 6ven though it was only Harriet's cheerful 
staccato music that the notes echoed. 

** Why," said Mrs. Vyner, laughing one day at her 
enthusiasm, ** I don't believe you have ever heard 
Richard play ; if you had you wouldn't pay my poor 
tinkling so many compliments. But he wouldn't play 
on this piano ; he is very fastidious. He won't play 
except on his own instrument, and certainly it is mag- 
nificent." 

Elizabeth was beginning to have a better under- 
standing of this fastidiousness which gave the colour to 
everything Richard said and thought and felt. In the 
intervals that were not given to wedding preparations 
he claimed her. They spent many hours in the con- 
servatory among Mrs. Vyner's flowers and birds, they 
sat in the library in the company of Edward Vyner's 
respectable books, but they did not read them.- 

Sometimes Richard would take oive dio>«rL^^'2ccv^^'2>!^ 
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it, and put it back again with a smile. He was very 
modest in speaking of his own possessions, but she 
somehow knew that he could suffer nothing but what 
was the best. She vaguely knew, too, that he had 
chosen her, not because she was the best — her modesty 
would not have allowed the suggestion — but because 
she was different. And yet all the while she was 
striving to neutralize this difference, to divest herself of 
it. Richard smiled serenely over this little attempt ; 
she was safe from this hazard. She was a new type ; 
the very simplicity and austerity that had surrounded 
her life gave her a lasting charm. And she was very 
charming ; he was capable of appreciating her — he was 
capable of worshipping her in those days of ardent 
love. Sometimes his tenderness frightened her. 

** Don't think too well of me," she said, " or you will 
end with doing me a dreadful injustice. You will think 
me even a poorer creature than I am.'* 

" You are yourself," he said ; " you can't change that 
— not even if you wear that green frock." 

** Oh ! the dress," she said. ** You can alter that, you 
can choose the next time, but you cannot put things in 
me that are not there, or change the things that are 
there. I wonder if you realize how very limited I am ? 
With me it has not been how much might be learned 
and felt, but how much might be repressed, how much 
left out. My education isn't even begun. Are you 
prepared, for a pupil who" does not even know her 
alphabet, Richard ? " 

** You know enough for me," he said, ** but if you 
think there is more for you to know, we will learn 
together. We will look at pictures, and hear music, 
and see beautiful places : these are the only things 
worth knowing, the only things to consider." 

It was a great satisfaction to her that they were to 
spend the first months of their marriage abroad. The 
beginning at home would have had too many per- 
plexities. To see the world with Richard for guide 
represented the best bliss she could conceive. To have 
all her desires thus met at one stroke seemed almost 
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too kind a gift of fate. She had moments when she was 
half afraid of so much happiness, and questioned herself 
— here the Puritan training crept out in her — whether 
she might not have to pay a price for it. There were 
other moments when she was reckless and cried out 
that she would have her day, come what might in the 
way of after-retribution, her day of love, her fill of 
richness. 

It was at times such as these that she gave herself 
up most freely to all the delights of the senses, reading 
poetry and romances — both a new world to her — 
dreaming her own day-dreams unchecked, as she lay on 
the chintz-covered couch near the window of her room, 
with Richard's hothouse flowers scenting the air. She 
read novels after breakfast : in Westhill eyes could 
depravity have gone further than this ? To read when 
one should be dusting, or washing cups, or making 
garments for the poor — and to read romances where 
love was the theme ! 

But even so bold an outrage as this upon her early 
creeds and traditions did not satisfy her. She wanted 
to take some more decisive step, to mark in some more 
effectual and public way her emancipation ; and in the 
middle of many thoughts she came at last to a resolve. 

Curiously enough, she first consulted Edward Vyner 
on the subject rather than his wife or Richard. 

They were together in the library, where she had 
volunteered to help him in the yearly overhauling of 
the cupboards under the bookshelves, congested with 
pamphlets, magazines, and literary refuse, for the most 
part uncut and unread. It was work he loved, it allowed 
him to poke and ponder and read idly, feeling all the 
while that he was virtuously busy. 

" You won't have this sort of thing to do with Dale," 
he said, when they had worked vigorously for half an 
hour, clapping the books together to shake the dust 
out of them, classifying and arranging, selecting and 
rejecting. " Dale hasn't my weakness for collecting 
rubbish." 

'^ Cousin Harriet says his Vibvar^ \^ ^^\\^;X^'' 
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** I don't suppose she has ever opened a book in it, 
or could tell you the name of one, but she's right in 
a way. Perfect, yes. I'm unregenerate enough to 
prefer the imperifect. Most of these " — he pointed to 
the shelves above him — " came to me from my father. 
I've never read one of them, and I don't suppose I ever 
shall, but they remind me of the old man, and I like 
to see them there. I daresay they are rubbish, and 
wouldn't fetch the price of an old song, but he valued 
them, and I haven't the heart to turn them out." 

** I think that's a very good reason for keeping 
them." 

** Well, I don't know, a true collector would be dead 
against it. Dale, now, hasn't a scrap of sentiment 
about bis books. He wouldn't tolerate one on his 
shelves if it had a weakness or a flaw, no matter to 
whom it belonged. A binding like that would drive 
him wild" — he pointed to a dingy cloth wrapper frayed 
at the edges. ** It must be the very best of its kind or 
he won't look at it." 

" It is right to have a very high standard," she said, 
proudly, *' about everything, but," she added in a 
moment, looking a little distressed,^" it makes me afraid 
sometimes to be his wife." 

** Oh," said Vyner, with the conviction of a man who 
has been twenty years married, *' he can't expect to 
carry his fastidiousness into his marriage — a man has 
to take what he can get in that bargain, and be thank- 
ful, but," he added, suddenl}^ conscious that he had 
been very ungallant, ** he's got as near perfection as 
a man can hope for." 

Elizabeth took no notice of the compliment. 

" I want to make myself better — more fitted," she 
said, rapidly, "to get nearer him, outwardly, at least. 
Cousin Edward, I'm a Friend no longer, you know, 
don't you think I ought to be — baptized ? " 

He let fall the bundle of pamphlets he held in his 
amazement at this question. 

" Why, Lizzie, what's put that notion in your head ? 
I don V see ''' 
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" Because — I haven't been christened ; the Friends 
don*t do it, they don't think it right." 

" Don't they ? I know they've odd views. I wonder 
how they get out of it — what authority they go on — 
we've a clear enough warrant in the Bible." 

" They think baptism belongs to an inferior dis- 
pensation," she said, as if she were trying to be patient 
with his ignorance. " I am not one of them, I have 
left them, I don't think as they do, I don't want to 
think as they do, I want to be different — and ought I 
not in everything to get as near Richard as I can ? '* 

" Well," he said, picking up the pamphlets and 
dusting them vigorously to hide his sense of embarrass- 
ment at thus being called on to become her spiritual 
confessor, " I think you'd better consult Dale. It's 
a question for him and you, chiefly, solely. That 
would be the best thing to do, ask him, and go by 
what he says. If he wants a public demonstration of 
that kind — for my part I don't see the need. You've 
got your name." 

"Of course I have my name," she looked rather 
astonished. 

" Well, nobody's likely to question you. They think 
you got it in baptism if you didn't. You see, most 
people are baptized as infants ; one takes it for granted. 
They don't go about asking you if you've been 
christened, and that sort of thing. If a man asked me 
I would knock him down for his impertinence. Dale 
can do the knocking down for you, you know," he said, 
feebly trying to turn the matter off with a jest. ** But 
nobody will ask, and I don't see why you shouldn't let 
well alone. But ask Dale, ask Dale." 

Elizabeth smiled faintly, but she noticed his evident 
embarrassment, and she spared him. 

It struck her as very curious the way he took the 
matter, as if it were of no importance unless on the 
chance that you might be questioned ? Was nothing 
in this new life of any importance ? Was there no 
right and no wrong ? If people — her tveNV tv^\^\NfckWb.^'$^ — 
heard that she had not beew \iap\\z^^, ^nq^nA^ V\. "cs.^"^ 
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shock them — was it only a form, a part of the name- 
giving? She had not been moved to the suggestion 
herself by any spiritual need ; she had only meant it as 
a visible sign that she had renounced the old faith. 
Religious questions had rarely been discussed at West- 
hill, but the reticence and silence that wrapped them 
had given them a certain awe and solemnity in her 
mind, and her cousin's indifference perplexed her. 
What would Richard say ? 

** That's a queer notion of Lizzie's," said Mr. Vyner, 
from his dressing-room, where he was washing away 
the dust-stains before lunch, to his wife who stood 
adjusting her pink cap strings at the looking-glass. 

" What notion ? " she asked, easily, 

" Wanting to be baptized/* 

** To be baptized ! " cried his wife, in amazement. 

** Yes. She ought to have been, of course ; her 
father should have seen to it, it's not respectable, but 
David was always easy." 

** Edward ! " cried his wife, turning a serious face 
upon him. "You didn't encourage her? Why, think 
of the talk it would make ; it would never do at all. 
All Blacktown would be full of it. And the Westhill 
people would think we had made her do it — they would 
be sure to think that." 

" Oh, I told her to ask Dale ; that's the best thing." 

** He is capable of thinking it a beautiful idea," she 
said, solemnly; **you can never tell how he will look 
at anything, he always takes the unexpected point of 
view. Why didn't you send her to me ? " 

" I don't think Dale will trouble. It isn't as if she 
was a heathen ; it all depends on how you've been 
brought up, and Dale isn't my idea of a religious 



man." 



** Oh ! religious. Of course if it was a question of 
conscience it would be another matter, one couldn't 
interfere, one would have to encourage, but Elizabeth 
hasn't any scruple. It is only her revolt from West- 
hill. She feels as if she must take some step that will 
mark the difference. " 
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"That's a queer reason for wanting to be baptized, 
isn't it ? " 

** It is only that you don't understand ; there is no 
irreverence meant, as you seem to imply," she said, 
severely. " I understand perfectly, I know just how 
she feels." 

" I'm blessed if I do." 

" Well, it doesn't matter. But Elizabeth mustn't 
think of it ; she would finally estrange her relations, 
and there's no good in doing that, they are offended as 
it is. I'm sure I don't know why, we're not such very 
wicked people." 

" We don't belong to them — that's offence enough. 
It's a good thing Dale's place is on the other side ot 
Blacktown. It might be pretty uncomfortable for 
Elizabeth if she were to come much in the way of the 
Friends." 

"Why? " she asked, tranquilly enough, the alarming 
question being disposed of. 

" They've expelled her — disowned her, ' issued a 
testimony of disownment,' that's the phrase. They 
held a meeting on purpose ; I heard of it only yester- 
day. All the Elders voted for her expulsion ; I don't 
know about the young folk; if I had been a young 
fellow " 

Mrs. Vyner turned a face of deeply-stirred indig- 
nation and horror on her husband — all the placidity 
gone out of it, her light eyes were full of anger. 

"Edward," she said, "what a cruel, inhuman thing 
to do ! And they call themselves Christians ! What 
a monstrous piece of intolerance. Poor child, poor 
child ! You must never tell her you heard this, 
Edward. She shall not go back to Westhill again 
if I can prevent it ; I am thankful she came to us." 

" I suspect she knows it already." 

Harriet paid no heed to the words, her mind was 
full of the main point. 

" It is too cruel; it is monstrous!" she said. "What 
has she done ? And it is such a slur u^o\i "vx^^ ^^\i ^^ 
were all inMels. Be sure you doiCX. ^-ac^ ^tc^^Cwssx-^ 
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about it, Edward, at your club. I wouldn't for the 
world have people know; they would be sure to say 
she had done something to deserve it.*' 

She was of an easy, elastic enough temperament, 
too mentally lazy to be intolerant, perhaps, too little 
careful of her own creed to mind another's infringe- 
ment of it, unless it made people talk ; but this pitiless 
severity of a community towards an offending member, 
and that member a young, defenceless thing, woke the 
motherliness in her, and ranged her in quivering 
indignation on the girl's side. She understood now 
the spring of Elizabeth's rebellion and revulsion, and 
she would have allowed her any consolations she liked 
to accept — even a public baptism in the largest church 
in Blacktown — but Edward Vyner interposed. 

** You mustn't interfere, Harriet, you must respect 
her confidence. It's a question for Dale and herself, 
don't make it your question." 

She was very anxious to make it her question ; 
indeed, it seemed eminently a woman's question, and it 
was difficult to her to hold her tongue and keep back 
the burning words ; but she obeyed, as she always did 
at the rare times when her husband asserted his 
authority. She was so markedly kind and indulgent 
to Elizabeth, however, there was something so protect- 
ing and pitying in her manner that Elizabeth must 
have noticed it had she not been preoccupied. 

She had an opportunity of ascertaining Richard's 
mind that very afternoon, when she and Harriet were 
to visit, for the first time, the house which Elizabeth 
was so soon to call her own. Mrs. Vyner, with that 
bowing of her soul to convention, had always dis- 
couraged Richard's invitations hitherto ; but it was 
necessary, or so he maintained, that Elizabeth should 
see the house and give her opinion as to certain 
alterations and rearrangements to be undertaken during 
the absence of the young pair. 

Richard waited at home to receive them, and ac- 
cordingly Harriet and Elizabeth set out alone in the 
Jar^e, open carnage after lunch. Their vja>/ \^A \.\v^ycv 
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through Blacktown at an hour when the streets were 
thronged with mill hands returning to work. It was 
also a market day, and there was an easily-distin- 
guished country element among the crowd. Elizabeth 
looked about her, with an interest which a few weeks' 
custom had not at all diminished, at the keen, bold 
faces which stared with such a frank disrespect into 
hers. 

"Theer's Dale's wench," she heard one young lass 
saying to another, and the words thrilled her with a 
curious pleasure. She did not mind their bluntness ; 
it gave her a glow to hear her name coupled with 
Richard's, even in this unceremonious way. The 
colour was still in her face and the light in her eyes 
when Mrs. Vyner suddenl}^ clutched her arm. 

Elizabeth looked round wonderingly. 

" Look ! there are your friends, Lizzie," said Mrs. 
Vyner, unable to hide her excitement, wondering what 
might come of the meeting. ** There, coming towards 
us in that gig to the right, and oh, what a pretty girl 
that is ! " 

Elizabeth's eyes took in the little scene in a moment 
— the high, old-fashioned gig facing them in the narrow 
street, Oliver Car driving, steering the old white horse 
cautiously through the crowd, and behind him William 
Penn and young Loveday seated side by side. 

Elizabeth bent forward, her face flushing with 
pleasure at the sight of Loveday ; but the next 
moment she fell back with a half articulate cry. 
Loveday must have seen her, it would have been 
impossible for her to help it, the carriages were so 
close that the wheels nearly interlocked ; but her 
drooping eyes were never lifted, though one could see 
the scarlet flush of distress on her pretty oval cheek. 
Oliver looked straight before him with an unmoved 
face, old William Penn stared at Elizabeth vacantly. 

They went by without a sign of recognition ; they 
had dropped Elizabeth out of their lives, they knew 
her no more, she was nothing to them, less than axi^ 
miW girl jesting and laughing on \.\v^ ^^lN^vcv^'s^X* 
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She said nothing, though she shivered involuntarily, 
and Mrs. Vynfer, in compassion, spared her, and was 
silent too. But Elizabeth was pale and depressed 
when they reached the house, and she could scarcely 
summon a smile even for Richard. 

The house was as perfect as her imagination had 
pictured it, and yet she had but a vague impression of 
beautiful, high-ceiled old rooms, filled with pictures 
and ornaments, and books and flowers everywhere. 
She was quivering inwardly still, living in the re- 
membrance of that sudden meeting in the crowded 
street and smarting anew under the insult of that 
studied avoidance. 

From the windows there were glimpses of beauti- 
fully-kept lawns, with old trees shading them, and even 
so late in the year the beds were gay. It was not a 
large place, a few acres at most, but the utmost skill 
and taste had been expended on it, and it had the 
appearance of being much larger than it was. A bank, 
planted with well-grown trees, hid the nearness of the 
town, and the fields on the other side gave a sense of 
freedom and solitude that even Moorhall, with its 
larger acreage, could not claim. 

" I want you to say what is to be done with your 
morning-room,'' Richard said, when chey had glanced 
at the pictures and the books and had admired the 
proportions and praised the furnishings of the draw- 
ing-room ; ** it is your own sacred room, and no one 
but you shall have a word to say about its decoration.*' 

" I know what that means," said Harriet, with a 
good-natured laugh ; '* Richard is afraid of my lively 
tastes. I should do away with all this washed-out 
chintz and have a bright, gay, cheerful colour " 

He shook a finger at her. ** No suggestions," he 
said ; " no heresies." 

" I would rather leave it to you," Elizabeth said, 
looking distressed. ** I know nothing ; what you 
choose will always be best for me." 

" But it is your very own sanctum." 
'^Must it be only my own ? Are you going lo \ia.mitv 
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me ? " she said, half timidly, half playfully. " It sounds 
lonely-" 

She shrank at that moment intensely from loneliness; 
she wanted protection even from her own thoughts. 

" I shall never want to banish you," he said, putting 
an arm round her waist ; *' it is you who will have the 
right to shut me out from here. Something might be 
made of the room ; there must be a greenhouse 
opening from this door to connect it with the fern- 
house, and then you will have a sheltered winter walk. 
This other door opens to the lawn. The furniture is 
hopeless, but we can soon mend that." 

"The furniture is excellent," said Mrs. Vyner, con- 
demning this condemnation. "Those chairs are exactly 
like my drawing-room ones, but I think, with all 
modesty, mine have been better kept." 

"Yes," said Richard, smiling, "the Georgian era 
has to answer for them both. Shall we leave the great 
question till we come home," he turned to Elizabeth, 
" and settle it together ? If we trust Roger or Grace, 
we shall find that brightness and cheerfulness your 
cousin advocates in full possession." 

" Oh, laugh if you like," said Harriet, easily, " I 
don't pretend to any special knowledge; I like good, 
solid furniture that repays polish, covered with stuff 
that will wear, and that will give a bit of colour on a 
dull day; but I won't interfere, and I'll come round 
and look after Grace if you are afraid she will. By 
the way, we haven't seen her." 

" She isn't at home, and Roger is at the mill, I 
daresay. My cousins live at the cottage," he turned to 
Elizabeth, " near enough for company." 

" That pretty cottage we noticed as we came in ? " 

" Yes ; the outside is my affair, and it is pretty. 
Grace is mistress within." 

" We understand the inference," said Mrs. Vyner, 
laughing. " Poor Grace ! " Richard, if you want me 
to see Mrs. Forge about the linen supplies, I think this 
would be the best time ; we must be ^ettiu^ Vvo'ccsa^ Vi^vi.^ 
it wouldn't take a quarter oS an Vvow^ -'" 
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" You haven't seen the fern-house yet," said Richard, 
when Harriet and the housekeeper had departed 
together; "it is a favourite corner of mine; come and 
see it." 

" Oh ! how beautiful, "said Elizabeth, as they entered 
the long, glass corridor, filled with cool, dim greenness. 
" Richard," she turned on him with troubled eyes, ** it 
is all so beautiful, so perfect, it makes me a little 
afraid " 

** What is it, beloved?" he said; "something has hurt 
you." 

"Yes," she said, leaning her head against his 
shoulder, feeling the charm of his quick sympathy, 
" something has hurt me ; I have been punished. Do 
not ask me what it was. When I am with you it is all 
forgotten." 

" Then it was not I ? " 

" You ? " she lifted her head to look at him with all 
her love in her beautiful eyes, "oh, never you! never 
you ! " 

" Then I am content not to know, if I can make you 
forget it." 

" How can I think of anything but your love and 
goodness ? " she said, simply. " You are all my world, 
Richard." 

She did not ask him that question she had asked her 
cousin. If Richard should take the matter smilingly — 
if he should say, as Edward Vyner had said, that it 
was of no great importance, she felt that she was 
capable of being hurt afresh. And for the moment 
she wanted only to rest on Richard's perfect love and 
forget all wounds. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Dales spent the first months of their married life 
abroad, in what seemed to Elizabeth's after-thinking a 
perfect dream of happiness — they two in a sunny world 
made beautiful for them, their love the one thing, 
everything else shut out. 

They went to Paris, but they did not linger long 
there, only long enough for Richard to satisfy his 
fastidious taste in his wife's dress. The Parisian 
craftsmen are quick to seize a hint, to be inspired with 
an idea, and Richard was an artist in his way. He 
chose shades soft and meek as any ordained by the 
Book of Discipline; but Elizabeth in wearing them 
had an air of distinction not to be found at Meeting 
for Sufferings. She was still wholly unlike the daugh- 
ters of Blacktown, but Westhill would no less have 
disowned her. He was ne er tired of buying things for 
her — dainty things, laces, and delicate jewellery — and 
he seemed to know by instinct where to find these and 
how to choose the most fitting. 

It was sweet to her to take as it was to him to give, 
sweet because the gifts came from him ; but for the 
rest, in spite of that one disastrous excursion into lively 
colours and startling fashions, she had not much per- 
sonal vanity. And Richard gave her many things 
which the Puritan in her still counted superfluities; 
yet when she protested that it was too much, he had an 
answer that silenced her : " I love you, I love you." 
Could there be to a woman a sweeter reason than that ? 
But they did not linger in Paris. Their absorption 
in each other made the gay procession of life in thq 
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capital a little disturbing and exacting. They wanted 
no distraction from the one great theme, so they took 
their love in its hot, wholly selfish youth to quiet 
places where no encroaching demands were made upon 
their thoughts or attention. They chose sunny, unfre- 
quented places, avoiding big hotels and the spots 
singled out even then by the British tourist, and there, 
in a world where summer still lingered, this new pair, 
born to a new Eden, wandered hand-in-hand, asking 
nothing but to be together. 

Hitherto their explorations — those excursions into 
each other's tastes, likings, modes of thought, which 
are so seldom possible in any completeness before mar- 
riage — had afforded each of them entire satisfaction. 
Their courtship had been so brief that they had been 
many months married before the anniversary of their 
first meeting came round, and there was a world behind 
them when, neither knew the other, Elizabeth had 
carried away with her, packed in her travelling-box, a 
little piece of practical .advice, presented to her by her 
cousin Harriet as a parting gift. 

" The first year is always the most difficult," said 
this experienced lady, who had been a widow when she 
married Elizabeth's cousin. " You have got to fit into 
each other's angles, and there is a good deal of give and 
take required in the process. And, on the whole, you 
will find it best to do both the giving and taking your- 
self, Elizabeth ; men have a weakness for considering 
themselves superior, and it's best to agree with them if 
you can." 

** The agreement won't be difficult in my case," said 
Elizabeth, with a smile. She was prepared to find no 
difficulties, except such as lay in the direction of her 
own inferiority. 

" If Richard is discontented it will be my fault," she 
thought — '* it will be because I am too ignorant, too fool- 
ish ; " and when she found that there were no difficult 
places in their life's progress — when, after three months 
of solitude — surely the severest test of love's stability — 
Ae was as unfailingly tender, as devoted, as absorbed as 
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ever, her heart leaped up in deeper loyalty and gratitude 
and fond foolishness. Poor Elizabeth ! she had never 
had a hero before, hero-worship was not encouraged in 
Westhill ; and, indeed, the sober community afforded 
no striking opportunity to the cult. You can scarcely 
— at least, if you are a girl — put drab gaiters and a 
broad hat on a pedestal. But here was a hero — "a 
very perfect, gentle knight " — who was her own, her 
husband, who had chosen her out of all the world. In 
her humility she could never quite master her surprise 
at this, it still seemed too wonderful that he should 
have chosen her. 

Apart from the sentimental glamour which may be 
forgiven a young wife in her review of her husband's 
character, Elizabeth did not really read Richard incor- 
rectly. We are all so many-sided that we can never 
perhaps be viewed as a whole : but the side that Eliza- 
beth saw was pretty much what it appeared to be. 

In those idle days, spent among beautiful scenery, 
with all the comforts and luxuries that money can 
purchase at their command, when the hours went by in 
a sunny procession, while they walked and talked, 
while he read to her or played to her, or while they sat 
silent in perfect content and perfect understanding, 
there was nothing to call out anything but the best in 
him. And this best was very attractive. He was 
essentially in outward matters a gentleman, and the 
little courtesies which he unfailingly practised towards 
women had still the charm of surprise for Elizabeth. 

When he sprang up to open the door for her, when 
he anticipated her smallest want with that quickness of 
perception that is born in some men — in a very few — 
she felt in every fibre of her the delicacy and fineness 
of his homage. Truly, Westhill had known none of it 
— no head there was bared for a woman, no hand held 
out to help her ; so vain a thing as a pretty phrase or a 
term of endearment never fell from the grave, stern lips 
of any Friend. And Richard had so many pretty names 
for his wife. When he said sVve vaSL^ VCvs* '^^•^x'C'^ 
Delight, how that foolish heart beat aivd ?^u\X^^^^\ ^^"^ 
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he never would consent to any shortening of her Chris- 
tian name. 

" Lizzie is altogether out of character," he would 
say, "it ranks you with a housemaid; it grates on my 
ear every time your cousin uses it." 

** He is the only one who does. I could scarcely 
answer to it at first. It seemed as if it were somebody 
else." 

" That Blacktown young woman, in the green frock, 
perhaps. You must never answer to it, you are Eliza- 
beth — my saint Elizabeth — there is no Lizzie in the 
calendar of saints." 

She laughed ; but he was in earnest in his way. It 
is true that she represented a certain sainthood in his 
eyes; there was a moral daintiness about her — a 
curious sincerity and simplicity, which, taken with her 
complete and sweet submission to himself, were a con- 
tinual delight and wonder to him. Perhaps if these 
had manifested themselves in opposition to him he 
might not have found them so beautiful ; but her will 
was in all things his. She leaned on him, so much 
wiser, so much cleverer than she, she trusted him 
wholly. 

It was the still, austere life of Westhill that had 
nurtured this fair flower r he was very much interested 
about that past of hers — he brought the subject up 
often — but she had little to tell. 

" I suppose we were alive," she said, speaking as if 
of a remote bygone time ; " but it seems to me now 
that I look back on it more like death." 

"Or sleep," he said; **you were Beauty asleep in 
the wood." 

" Yes, asleep," she said, leaning her head against his 
shoulder, " till you came to waken me. If I am Beauty, 
you are the Prince." 

^' And if I had not come ? " 

" I suppose I should have been sleeping still." 

" Unless somebody else had broken the spell." 

''Oh, there was nobody else." She blushed, then 
''^^^^W^^* '* I suppose some girls wo\iVd \.\vvt\>s. VVx-aX 
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a humiliating confession, but I am glad that I can 
make it." 

" Ah," he said, " I owe Westhill a debt of gratitude, 
and your father too, for leaving you there to wait for me." 

" I think papa would be glad to know that I had left 
it," she said, gravely. She was always a little con- 
strained in speaking of her early life, even ^ to him. 
" He was not a Friend, and he came very little to 
Westhill — only sometimes, not often — to see me. He 
did not find it attractive — very few men would ; you 
would not have liked it either, Richard." 

" Perhaps not, more than likely not, unless I had 
been born to the life. We are but men, you see, and 
where we are not attracted we are not benefited ; but 
it is a perfect system for women." 

" Why for women only ? If it is good for us, must 
it not be good for you too ? " 

" It has made you perfect, at least," he said, gaily ; 
" but a male Puritan — I'm afraid the character wouldn't 
sit so gracefully on us." 

" But, Richard," she said, a little anxiously, " do 
you think there ought to be one kind of world for 
women and another for men? " 

"Yes," he said, with decision, "there are whole 
regions, whole continents where a woman may not 
venture, though a man may walk there freely. You 
are better than we — a thousand-fold ; but if you kept 
step with us you might become worse — you would 
become worse. I would shut you all up in Eden." 

** But," she said, for the first time faintly differing 
from him, " though you shut us up in a beautiful garden, 
the hedge will not keep the serpent out. It got into 
Eden, and ignorance isn't innocence. I have lived 
behind that hedge all my days, till you came, and now 
if I had my will I would root it up, every twig of it, 
and set the world free to all my sisters. Oh, if one 
were only strong enough" — she threw out her two 
hands with a passionate gesture — " tt oyv^ ^c^viJA w\^ 
persuade them there is no sin it\ kuo>N\^dL^<^\ '&>^\. 'vN^^'^ 
would never listen to me." 

8 
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He caught the hands and held them prisoner. 

" Be content, sweetheart," he said, ** be content to 
see the world through my eyes. It will always be fair 
if I can make it so.** 

** But do not leave me behind in any garden, however 
pleasant. Let me go with you, beside you, wherever 
you are. You are gpod, Richard ; no harm can come 
to me with you." 

** My darling," he said, " are we not going to be 
together all our lives ? Nothing was half so beautiful 
to me till I saw it with you." 

** Yes, but not only together in our pleasures, in 
graver things as well." 

** Have you still an appetite for gravity ? " he said, 
playfully ; " this is holiday time." 

" Yes," she said, with a sigh of satisfaction, " it is 
perfect ; nothing ever can be so beautiful again, but we 
can't live like this for ever. Some day, I suppose, we 
must go back to the world, and to your work there." 

** You are my world," he said, ." and my work is to 
love and cherish you till death us do part." 

He put her off like this \yith playful, half-exaggerated 
and yet wholly sincere words of endearment ; and in 
truth it was not difficult so to put her off. She trusted 
him too thoroughly to have any real doubt as to the 
oneness of their lives. He loved her, and so he could 
not leave her out of anything that really concerned 
him. She was not afraid. 

Late in the winter they went to Rome, and there a 
new world opened itself to Elizabeth. Richard knew 
Italy well, and speaking his mother tongue fluently, 
found himself at home there. He used jestingly to 
declare that he was a great deal more Italian th^n 
English, in spite of the sober Blacktown blood in his 
veins. 

They were still alone, but the silence was many- 
voiced ; the past lived again for them. They con- 
cerned themselves little with the present; they had 
brought no introductions with them, and avoided the 
Ang^IO'American society that made Ronve \\.^ >n*vcv\.^\ 
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home. They lived in the great spacious rooms of an 
old palace, and were waited on by Italian servants, but 
they explored eagerly, catching the glow and glamour 
which Rome, even in the discrowned days of her fallen 
splendour, never fails to weave about her votaries. 

Richard had spent more than one winter here, and 
in palace, in church, in gallery he was at home, 
ready to pour out the store of information he had 
gathered in earlier studies, eager to share all his 
impressions and fancies with her. She had never seen 
him so bright, so full of an almost boyish fervour and 
enthusiasm. 

" How much you know ! " she said, with a half sigh 
for her own ignorance. 

He smiled, and shook his head dissentingly. 

" You could soon come to the end of my knowledge," 
he said ; " it's the veriest smattering, the merest husk. 
They say it takes eight years to know your Rome, and 
I haven't given as many months to the business." 

She was not ready to agree with him, though he did 
not play humility that she might praise him the more. 
There were times when he was even uneasy under her 
perfect trust. To be measured by a girl's ideal is a 
misfortune for any man. Suppose he should fall short 
of it ? He could conceive that Elizabeth would not 
take the disappointment as other girls might — she would 
take it hardly. 

But as yet she feared no disenchantment. She felt 
how far she was from having unlocked all the chambers 
of his intellect. Only that morning she had had an- 
other glimpse of the many-sidedness in which his 
nature expressed itself, when he confessed that he 
sometimes amused himself with writing fugitive papers 
on artistic or literaiy subjects. She had the awe of the 
unlettered for authorship, and was ready to exalt him 
into a genius. She found him scribbling industriously 
at a long table drawn near a window when she came 
down to dinner, and going up to him, she put her haad 
on his shoulder. 
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** Only busy idleness." He flung down the pen. 
" That was how I used to console myself before you 
came to me, Elizabeth, making the world a present of 
my ideas, which it didn't in the least want." 

" I don't want to let the world be a loser by me," she 
said, brushing the hair back from his brow with her 
disengaged hand. " Will you never understand, dear, 
that I am proud of all the things you can do> and of all 
the knowledge you have ? " 

'* Elizabeth," he said, looking up at her with a smile 
in his dark eyes, ** do you want to punish me ? Do you 
wish me to feel as if I had prig and pedant written in 
big letters all over me ? Why are you so unmerciful 
to my poor little scraps of wisdom ? " 

" It is you who punish me, dear, but you needn't, you 
needn't. You leave me to find everything out, as if you 
were afraid it would hurt me to discover that you know 
everything, and I nothing at all ; but I am not so poor 
a thing as that, dear, though I am not clever, like you." 

" If this is to be not clever, then I hope you will 
never grow wise," he said, drawing her close to him 
till his lips touched her hair. " As to being clever — 
like me — ask my townsfellows, and you will find that 
to a man they will write me down fool, and dunce, and 
ass." 

" That would only prove that their opinion wasn't 
worth considering," she said, proudly, her short lip 
curling in scorn. 

" No," he said, laughing, " I frankly think it isn't — on 
any point outside the cotton trade. There, I grant, they 
have the pull over me. They understand the whole 
machinery of the business to the last particular." 

" But that is only because you haven't cared to study 
it," she said, jealous on his behalf of any claim to 
superior knowledge. " If you had wished to master it, 
it would have been as easy to you as to write an essay 
on Botticelli." 

" But not half so pleasant. I suppose there is a 

certain poetry in commerce. There are those who 

profess to Bnd it picturesque, or at \ea^\. ^l\n\\A^.\.\tv^^ 
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but it was never so to mu. I wasn't caught young 
enough to be made into a manufacturer as Wedderbum 
was- Roger is a very fortunate accident in my life ; he 
is a born cotton-spinner." 

"Then I suppose he likes it?" said Elizabeth, who 
was not greatly interested in Richard's cousin and 
manager. She had met him only once, and he struck 
her as being a younger, un-Quakerised edition of Oliver 
Car — ^a powerful, broad-shouldered man with a strong, 
plain face and blunt ways. It seemed to her, too, a very 
fitting arrangement of Providence that Roger should 
have been bom to ease Richard's graceful shoulders of 
their burden. Perhaps it was the association of ideas 
that made her say presently — 

** Blacktown and Westhill seem to meet on a com- 
mon ground ; they both despise the ideal side of life, 
though I daresay they do it from very different 
motives." 

'* Yes, the practical is the god of their idolatry, and 
in the art of making a good bargain there isn't much 
to choose between them. But we needn't envy them, 
sweetheart, for they leave us incomparably the best, 
and they can never take it from us." 

'* Ah," she said, " I want to keep it, it is so new and 
so precious, but sometimes I am afraid Blacktown will 
rob me of it." 

"Then we will leave Blacktown," he said, lightly; 
"the world is all before us where to choose, and so 
long as I have you I care little where I live. But you 
will not find the Well House so dangerous as you 
think. Blacktown doesn't intrude there, I've taken 
care of that." 

" It is a beautiful home, far more beautiful than any- 
thing I ever dreamed of on the other side of the hills. 
Ah, you can't think what a comfort those hills are to 
me. I used to long to get beyond them, and now that 
I am safe on the other side they shut out Westhill. 
It is the thought of Westhill that tuttv^ xc\fe ^qvn*^^^ — 
Westhill, where everything is as\T\.'^ 

'' You have left it behind you iot i\w^>j^r >^^ ^'^^^^ 
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soothingly ; " it need never trouble your peace ; it 
never shall. Isn't the Quaker maid buried yet, my 
darling ? '" 

** She walks sometimes," said Elizabeth, with a laugh 
that she tried to make merrier than it succeeded in 
being, " but you will lay her poor little ghost, 
Richard?" 

*' Come, and I will exorcise her," he said. 

There was an organ .in the great hall of the palace 
they inhabited a corner of. It was partly this attraction 
that had drawn them to this quiet, forgotten corner of 
Rome. He led Elizabeth to an easy chair by the open 
window, at which the air wandered in mild as May. 
He piled the cushions behind her, placed a footstool 
for her feet, and shaded the light, and he did it all so 
quickly, so quietly, so deftly, that she scarcely knew 
she was being waited on. Then he summoned the boy 
to the bellows, and sat down to play. 

Elizabeth leaned back and gave herself up to sen- 
suous delight. The palace was situated in one of those 
quiet by-ways where few feet penetrate. A hush lay 
on it, which was like a part of the silence of dead and 
buried Rome. The window at which she sat looked 
out on a grassy courtyard already starred with crocus 
and wind flowers ; a fountain in the centre of this green 
oasis sent forth a slender trickle that the sunlight 
turned into pearls and diamonds ; from some unfore- 
seen haunt the pigeons came swooping down towards 
it, circling round, alighting only to fly away again, 
coquettin'g as it might seem with the battered Hebe, 
who scattered those jewelled drops into the worn stone 
basin beneath her. 

On the flagged path opposite oleanders stood in great 
green tubs, their tender bloom showing delicately 
against the high blank wall that screened another 
garden. A stone pine from this beyond reared its deep 
green crown against the dazzling blue of the sky, and 
near it Elizabeth could see a single branch of almond 
blossom waving its pink buds in honour of the coming 
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And within, Richard was playing a stran^je deep 
music, now sad and solemn, now with a delicious 
melody that matched the glorious procession of the 
year without, and seemed to be its invocation. She 
shut her eyes, and the tears rushed to them, and 
pressed themselves under the lids — tears of pure, 
exquisite delight that was almost pain. It had all 
come to her so late, all this wealth of beautiful sights 
and sounds, this music of the world, and she clung 
to it passionately — the more "passionately because her 
delight in it was now and then crossed by a vague 
feeling, no longer lived than a sigh, not strong enough 
to be formulated, that it might not last. 

She had ceased to ask herself whether it were right 
or wrong ; she no longer arraigned every pleasure at 
the tribunal of conscience ; conscience and she had 
come to a truce ; she lived intensely, vividly, her 
hours all sunny, with the sense of love near at hand. 
If there were moments, as there needs must be to one 
of her Puritan training and scant knowledge, when the 
illimitable past with its sad story of human suffering 
and human wrong-doing, with its cruel lessons of the 
brevity and nothingness of life, written on every ruin, 
oppressed and troubled her, there were whole days to 
counterbalance them — days when she and Richard 
were alone in the vineyards and gardens of the Coelian 
Hill> the lovely slopes of the Aventine, or the wide 
solitudes of the Campagna, or seated under the pines 
of the Villa Borghese, when she felt herself one with 
that never-ending life-current that pulses through the 
centuries, beating in each generation to the same 
needs, the same desires, the same delights, when it 
seemed as if all the passionate human dramas that 
had played themselves out here, and were forgotten, 
were but a preparation for one more perfect love story, 
in which they were actor and audience, with the same 
serene deep blue of Italy's sky to shine benignantly 
on them. The many-storied past and the richly 
coloured present were both set to tswi^vi \s\ \\rx 
memory — the music of bdU \.Vi^X. itoxev. ^ \w\«Ax^^ 
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towers and steeples chimed their Ave Maria to the 
setting sun. 

Always afterwards to the end of her life Elizabeth 
gave thanks for those days without a shadow, without 
a regret. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

They were nearing home after four months' absence 
from it, Blacktown already discernible on the horizon 
by the faint hazy smoke that enveloped it ; not the 
black pall of to-day, but an appreciable and visible veil 
of greyness. 

They had chosen to drive for the last twenty miles 
rather than make use of the newly-opened railway. 

" We shall be there in half an hour," said Richard, 
recognizing familiar landmarks as the carriage rolled 
on its way; "no doubt Grace is already at the window 
on the watch*, and fretting her little heart out lest the 
dinner should be spoiled." 

Elizabeth, who had been leaning back against the 
cushions — a little tired, a little apprehensive, she knew 
not of what — sat up and turned a pair of serious 
questioning eyes upon him. 

" I have never asked you about your Cousin Grace," 
she said, " and you have not spoken of her, and yet 
we shall see a great deal of each other, she and I." 

" In that case you will soon discover all you care to 
know." 

'* But I like to be prepared beforehand what to 
expect." 

" Don't be afraid," he said, laughing gently, ** there 
is no need." 

"Will she like me ? " The woman in her asked that 
this question should be answered. A man has no such 
supreme need of knowing whether he will love or hate. 

** It will be execrable taste otv Vvex ^^x\. V&. ^^5; 
doesn't" 
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" Richard " — she took him by the fur collar of his 
coat, and allowed him to put an arm round her waist — 
** I am serious/' 

" And am not I ? '' 

" No ; I think you are not often so serious as I am." 

** Here is a little curl straying out of its place." 

** Then never mind it," she said, severely. *' Con- 
sider — if your cousin does not like me, it will be very 
sad for us both, because we women can't stop short as 
you men do at indifference." 

** No," he smiled ; ** you are always immoderate ; 
but you needn't expect any great display either of liking 
or disliking from Grace, you would only bewilder her. 
She and you will get on very well, she is an excellent 
little person within her limits." 

" That sounds a little like Westhill, the limits are 
very well defined there. I hope Grace will be a little 
more expansive." 

**0h, she will expand, she will begin and end by 
wanting to teach you the art of household manage- 
ment. That is Grace's forte ; give her a duster and 
an account-book, and she is happy ; the jingle of her 
little bunch of keys is the only music she cares about." 

"Then she will find a wide field; I am entirely 
ignorant. I wonder if you have ever realized me, 
Richard ? " 

" Never as a mistress of a key basket and a duster," 
he said, " and I never shall. There is a housekeeper 
to see to all that. If I had wanted a wife to order 
dinner, and sew my shirt buttons, I should have left 
you at Westhill." 

"And yet Westhill womanhood prides itself on just 
such qualities. It only asks to sew on buttons and 
cook the dinners ; it was because I wanted to do more 
that they expelled me. It's a point of doctrine there, 
Richard, that women are born inferior ; Evfe was 
created to wait on Adam." 

*' Ah, but we have changed all that ; Westhill is 

behind the age. Eve is a goddess and a queen, and 

Jt js everybody's pieasure to obey Vver. You ^t^ 
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coming home to reign, my darling, and not to serve. 
You have only to be happy and look beautiful, and do 
what you like." 

"It won't be hard to be happy, but it sounds just a 
little immoral." 

" It is the truest morality. Nobody believes now- 
adays in the monstrous doctrine of self-martyrdom ; 
nobody outside Westhill," he added, with a smile, 
" and you have left it." 

"Yes," she said, a little eagerly, "I suppose it is 
the coming home — it seems to bring the old days back 
too vividly, just at first, but I will forget them, Richard, 
I will be happy, oh, how could I be anything else with 
you ! " 

"Amen!" he said, kissing her. **Here we are. 
Do you see the lights ? Grace has run over from the 
cottage, and is waiting for us on the doorstep ; there, 
yoii can see the gleam of her white dress." 

He was speaking rapidly, brightly, glad to be at the 
journey's end ; glad, she thought, to be home again ; 
that gladness she found it a little difficult to share. 
When the carriage pulled up, he lifted her out tenderly, 
and he kissed her once more before he resigned her to 
Grace. 

" Welcome home ! " he said. 

Grace stood on the topmost step, a half-developed, 
girlish figure, in her white dress, her brown hair 
smooth and shining, her brown eyes rather cold and 
solemn in their glance. The servants had clustered 
into the hall beyond, the housekeeper in the traditional 
black silk heading them. To Elizabeth's dazzled eyes 
it seemed as if the hall were full of people, staring at 
her silently. 

Richard ran lightly up the steps behind her. 

*' Here we are ! " he said, greeting his cousin ; " up to 
time are we not ? You had our letters ? " 

" Yes," said Grace, " we expected you ; you are later 
than you said. How do you do. Cousin Elizabeth ? " 
she broke the spell. " Have you l\^.d ^ ^V^-^^'^s^ 
journey, or are you tired ? " 
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Grace had a clear, precise little voice, and the 
sentences came out like neatly labelled little parcels, 
all sorted and ready for use. 

** Yes ; she is tired/' said Richard, throwing off his 
heavy fur-lined travelling coat. ** How do you do. Mrs. 
Forge ? ** He shook hands with the housekeeper, and 
nodded to the remaining group. 

"Mrs. Dale would like to go to her room, siri* 
Here, Phoebe,*' said the dignified housekeeper, turning 
to the servants behind her, " take your mistress's 
wraps and bag." 

A young woman started forward obediently, and 
proceeded to pick up the travellers' impedimenta, while 
Mrs. Forge held a lamp, preparing to lead the way. 

'* There is a fire in the library. Cousin Richard, and 
dinner will be ready in half an hour," said Grace, be- 
tween whom and the housekeeper there existed an 
unspoken jealousy — the jealousy of rivals in the same 
profession ; but Richard paid no attention. 

**You can bring the things afterwards, when Mrs. 
Dale rings," he said to the maid ; ** you needn't trouble 
to show us the way, Mrs. Forge." 

He drew Elizabeth's hand in his arm, and led her 
down the corridor behind a swing door, to the wing 
set apart for their own use. He said not a word till 
he had seated her in an armchair before a blazing fire, 
then he gently unfastened her bonnet and cloak, and 
kneeling on the rug, began to draw off her gloves. 

" What poor frozen fingers ! " he said. 

She put her head down on his shoulder. 

" Oh," she said, a little tremulously, " how good you 
are to me, and I am such a goose, you ought to be 
ashamed of me ; it was the sudden change from the 
darkness and only you, to the lights and all those 
staring faces." 

** Mrs. Forge likes to do things ceremoniously," he 
said, lightly, " you mustn't mind her. She was here in 
my uncle's time, and goes by tradition. The old man 
would have shaken hands solemnly all round." 
Was I expected to do that ? " 



■MM 
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Most certainly not." 

** They will think me proud," 

" Well, so much the better ; they will respect you 
the more." 

She lifted her head and looked into the fire. The 
tears were still in her eyes, and her face was a little 
grave, but something in his tone made her say presently — 

V If dinner is to be in half an hour, hadn't I better 
dress? Oh, I am quite rested, I am not really very 
tired at all ; it was only for a moment the faces con- 
fused me. If Mrs. Forge will send some one with 
the luggage " 

'* She will send your maid. But would you not 
rather dine quietly in your own little room ? It is 
here close at hand." 

** Oh, no," she said, quite eagerly, her face flushed 
with the firelight, ** I can easily be ready, and I want 
to talk to your cousin, and get to know her ; and there 
is her brother " 

" Oh, we never count on Roger. He comes or he 
doesn't come ; we are only second, and a very poor 
second) in his thoughts to the mill ; its claims are 
supreme. We sha'n't wait for him. Til go and wash 
off the dust too ; this will be our first civilized meal for 
months." 

Elizabeth did not allow herself any time to think. 
She had been able on her travels to dispense with the 
services of a maid, her preference and her training alike 
being on the side of self-help ; for her passion for a 
larger life did not include personal luxury in its 
demands. She longed for music, and books, and 
flowers, and pictures, and all beautiful things, but she 
did not care to be waited on, and had the choice been 
left her, she would have continued to do her own hair 
and put on her own shoes und stockings to the end of 
her life. But she was learning by a sort of instinctive 
process, rather than by direct means, that there were 
some things in which Richard, like Mrs. Forge, pre- 
ferred to follow tradition. 

And Richard's traditions were n^-v-^ ft;\^^\^\\\. \\'^^«\ 
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hers. He had taken his own man abroad with him, 
and had often professed a smiling wonder over Eliza- 
beth's independence. He was so gentle with her, so 
ready to anticipate her smallest want, so seemingly 
anxious that she should follow her own will, that it was 
only by her feminine quickness of perception that she 
begun to realize a certain fastidiousness that was one 
of the chief factors in his character, colouring it .all. 
Already she had sometimes suffered a vague ache at the 
thought that their standpoints were not quite the same. 
They both loved the beautiful, but Richard could not 
enjoy it unless he could admire it from a platform of 
extreme personal comfort. He had been happier in 
Rome than in the little quiet places on the Riviera 
where they had begun their married life, because in the 
latter he had been able to command a higher standard 
of civilization, had been better housed, better fed, better 
waited on. 

Elizabeth placed little value on these things. She 
would have lived on bread and cheese, if that was the 
price of admission to the best treasures of art; she 
would have counted as a trifle the jostling of the crowd 
in the cheapest place of the concert-hall, so long as the 
music was of the best; but to Richard the harmony 
would have been false and discordant, unless he had 
heard it from a velvet-seated stall. 

Her desire to please him was still her strongest 
motive, however, and it was easy to submit to the little 
restraints her new state imposed on her. The maid, a 
bright, smart young woman, imported by Mrs. Forge 
from London, did her duties quickly and well, and 
moved about deftly, unpacking and arranging Eliza- 
beth's toilet. 

" What will you be pleased to wear. Madam ? " she 
asked. 

Elizabeth turned and looked at the dresses spread on 
the bed, and thrown across the couches. It was neces- 
sary to choose. 

There was one that she had never worn, a white 
dress of some soft silken stuff, trimmed vei^ ^1J^.Y\^^^lY 
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with gold. It was Richard's choice, and he had some- 
where picked up a necklet of dull gold which he had 
told her she must wear with it, A vague feeling that 
the occasion was one she ought to mark made her 
choose this dress. 

When she had dismissed the maid, she stood before 
the long glass and surveyed herself intently. She could 
not help knowing that she was very fair to see ; her 
face had gained something in those days of travel, their 
record was there, and she did not miss its signs. 

** There is none of the old Elizabeth left,*' she said, 
** Westhill would not know her now.** She smiled, and 
yet the next moment she sighed. ** How good Richard 
is," she said, instantly repenting the sigh; ** he never 
hinted by so much as a word that he was tired of 
wandering, and yet he is so glad to be home. And I 
ought to be glad too ; it is a beautiful home." 

She looked round the large room with its handsome 
appointments ; it was lit with a great many wax candles 
that let every corner of it be seen. The furniture was 
solid and substantial, after the wholesome fashion of 
the times, but there were many hints and suggestions 
of Richard's finer taste in the colour and arrangement. 
Beyond it, and opening from it, was the boudoir they 
were to re-furnish together. Some things which they 
had picked up on their travels had arrived before them 
and stood unpacked in the centre of the room — a 
Venetian mirror, and some curious old hangings that 
had formed part of the upholstery of an historic palace. 
They seemed in their rich tints to shame the faded 
chintz that had served for simpler needs. It was too 
dark to see out of the windows, but the heavy night 
breath of flowers came to her as she opened the door 
and stood on the threshold. This dainty room had had 
a new attraction added to it since she last saw it — in the 
greenhouse Richard had planned to connect it. with the 
larger range of hothouses beyond. Everywhere his 
hand had been lavish in the adornment of his house ; 
there was nothing left to desire or suggest. 

He ca/ne o\xi of his dressing-room ^xvdL\ovcv^^'^^^» 
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** Are you planning our campaign here ? " he asked, 
laying a hand on her shoulder. ** This must be our 
first task. Shall we make it an Italian room like the 
one you fancied in Rome ; or have you a newer inspi- 
ration ? " 

" None," she said, quickly ; " I think it is almost a 
pity to touch it ; it is like robbing it of its history. Did 
your mother ever use it, Richard ? " 

** Never ; it has no sentimental associations. That 
chintz was probably chosen by my uncle's sister; it has 
a severe maiden-aunt look about it. My mother was 
scarcely here in her life, nor I, until the old man left 
me his spoils, and then it took my fancy to see what 
could be made of the old barrack. I am glad this 
corner was left untouched, that we may beautify it 
together. There is Grace's signal ; we ought to be in 
the little woman's good books for being so punctual." 

Grace was alone in the drawing-room, a solitary little 
unit among its splendours. She rose when they came 
in, and her brown eyes scanned Elizabeth with a quick 
glance. Elizabeth looked very tall and stately in her 
white and gold, and a little statuesque and haughty to 
the other girl's thinking, though in truth Elizabeth was 
only shy. Grace, in her starched white muslin with 
the coral ornaments Richard had brought her from 
Naples, looked and felt like a schoolgirl beside this 
stately Diana, and the feeling woke in her a faint dis- 
• approval of the new-found cousin. 

** Thank you for the corals, Richard," she said, 
" they are very pretty, I put them on at once to show 
you I liked them." 

" You must thank Elizabeth for them," he said, 
lightly ; " it was she who chose them." 

** That was a very little part of it," said Elizabeth, 
smiling, ** since it was Richard who suggested you 
might like them." 

** Thank you for choosing them," said Grace, in her 
precise little voice, as if she were performing an act of 
duty. 
^' Well, now that you have given us each our proper 
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share of gratitude, what do you say to dinner ? I 
suppose there isn't any use waiting for Roger, and we've 
brought travellers' appetites with us." 

** Roger is at the mill. He is staying very late ; I 
don't know why." 

** No doubt because he likes it," said Richard, easily ; 
"every one to his taste. Come!" — he held out his 
hand to Elizabeth with a smile — ** must I show you 
the way ? " 

They crossed the brightly-lighted hall to the dining- 
room, Grace following behind the white and gold 
breadths of Elizabeth's dress. Richard was looking 
down and saying something which made her laugh ; 
they had both forgotten the young girl. But at the 
dining-room door Elizabeth turned and made a little 
smiling motion towards her. 

** It is strange to be at home and not to know the 
way, isn't it ? " she said. ** And I don't think we have 
thanked you for making the house so bright and gay for 
us." 

" I didn't do anything," said conscientious Grace, 
" except order the dinner, and Mrs. Forge would 
scarcely let me do that ; you will have to be very firm 
with her." 

The dinner did Grace credit. It was elaborate and 
excellent, and it proceeded with a precision and per- 
fection of waiting that opened Elizabeth's eyes to the 
lapses and deficiencies of the service in the Riviera 
villa and Italian palace over which Richard had some- 
times made merry. 

The brilliant crystal and silver, the dainty dishes, 
the hothouse flowers, the exquisite fruit, the perfectly- 
appointed room — these which gave her an oppressive 
sense of being in company, were an everyday part of 
his everyday life, accepted with scarcely a thought. 
In his home Richard seemed to take on a new cha- 
racter; he was a little more splendid, a little less simple 
than in the days of the villa and the palace, when 
neither of them dressed for dinner and wherv tvo ^Kvaids. 
or hutler came between them and \\v^\t \.i^V- 
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And now she was mistress here, and she was to 
preside at a table like this eveiy day — she, whose re- 
stricted girlish experiences had never so much as 
included a dinner-party or anything more exciting in 
the way of an entertainment than the annual gathering 
of Friends at the Spring meeting. 

She was not sorry when the long meal was over, 
though Richard talked very brightly, and she exerted 
herself to second him. Their travels gave them plenty 
of material, which it appeared was a little wasted on 
Grace, whose small circle of thoughts centred round 
Blacktown and refused to follow them afield. In every 
pause she tried to bring the talk back to local topics. 

" Have you heard that Burford's hands have 
threatened to strike ? *' she asked. 

" My dear child,*' said Richard, with playful remon- 
strance, ** you know that's a forbidden subject. We've 
come from a land where there are no mills ; leave us 
the recollection of it for this one night." 

" Roger will be sure to tell you," said Grace, looking 
at him with her solemn brown eyes. 

" Yes, there's no escape from Roger, the man with 
one idea, but we won't spoil his story by anticipating 
it. Italy didn't produce grapes like these; we must 
give Blacktown credit where we can. Here, Grace, 
eat these, and throw business to the winds." 

But when the cousins were seated in the drawing- 
room, Richard having gone to smoke, Elizabeth, with a 
half-humorous conviction that Grace had been a little 
hardly used in being carried forcibly from her familiar 
ground, turned the talk into local grooves. She was 
tired and would rather have gone to her room, but it 
was yet early and Grace did not propose to return to 
the cottage. 

** You must tell me all about Blacktown," said 
Elizabeth, leaning forward in her easy-chair, "and 
about the mills ; they interest me. I want very much 
to understand about them. I will ask Richard to take 
me soon to see his." 
^' ^icbard won't take you." 
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" Why not ? " 

" Because he never goes near it." 

" Well, then, I must ask your brother." 

" I'm not sure that Roger will, either. He doesn't 
like ladies going there.'' 

" Why not ? " Elizabeth asked, again feeling rather 
amused. 

" He thinks they only go out of idle curiosity." 

** Curiosity needn't be idle. It is surely only right 
for a woman to be interested in the things that concern 
her husband or her brother ? Those great factories 
impress one with such a sense of life and power. You 
have been often to our special one, haven't you ? " 

** No," said Grace, with a cold shrinking, " never 
once. I wouldn't go, even if Roger would take me. I 
don't like it ; the hands are very rough and rude. You 
wouldn't like it. The girls ask questions and discuss 
you openly to your face. The men are quite capable of 
telling you if they think you pretty and of wishing you 
were their sweetheart. They know everything about 
you — everything — they make it their business to know 
and to talk." 

Elizabeth flushed a little. Had they talked about 
her ? Then she drew herself up. She had done no 
wrong ; nothing that all the world might not discuss. 

" But I thought you were so fond of Blacktown, 
Grace ? " she said ; ** and yet, if you don't like the 
mills, I don't see what there is left." 

** I don't like the mill hands,'' said Grace, with pre- 
cision ; " but they don't belong to us, they are of an- 
other class. 1 like the society here. Richard would 
tell you it is rough, too ; but the mill-owners are very 
hospitable, and they are rich, and live in beautiful 
houses, and have everything of the best." 

" And the workpeople — how do they live ? " 

" They are shamefully extravagant, I believe. Mil- 
som says the mill girls are his best customers for silks 
and velvets. When they are in work they wear them 
on Sundays." 

''/ think I understand iWl^ ^^Xe^. ^Xxxt^J^^^, ^^n^^^ 
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with an inward smile for Grace*s distinctions. What was 
sinful extravagance in the masses was a virtue in the 
classes. "They want something pleasant and bright 
and different in their lives, and that is the only way 
they can express it, by choosing gay colours and rich 
stuffs." 

** Oh, 1 don't think you can understand," said Grace, 
opening her eyes. ** You haven't lived here. Why, 
they spend all their money on the outside. Sometimes 
you see a girl with a silk dress and feathers in her hat 
and dreadful boots and no stockings, and they eat only 
the best cuts of meat — nothing is good enough for 
them ; and then, when hard days come, they turn 
round and blame the masters. They think trade 
should always be good and wages always high. They 
are most unreasonable and ungrateful." 

Elizabeth had risen, and was leaning against the 
mantelpiece, looking down into the fire. She was 
thinking a little wonderingly about this world that lay 
so near her, and yet was so well screened off. She had 
gathered no clear pictures of it from her husband, who 
always frankly confessed that he took not the remotest 
interest in Blacktown affairs. 

** It was no choice of mine that made me a mill- 
owner," he would say. " Fve had the honour thrust 
upon me ; I bear it with resignation, but don't expect 
me to be enthusiastic. I leave all that to Wedderburn, 
^who was born a manufacturer. Providence is kind in 
making us in various moulds." 

Elizabeth could not share this indifference. She 
thirsted to live vividly ; the eager imagination that had 
made all the storied past of Italy a delight to her would 
have found something to feed on in the solid evidences 
of power and strength, and even of a certain rough 
grandeur, which Blacktown had to show; but as yet her 
interest had been only lightly stirred, and she was con- 
scious chiefly of an undercurrent of amusement at 
Grace's keen dislike of young women who wore silk 
dresses and no stockings and ate beefsteaks every 
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" Here is Roger," said Grace, breaking the silence. 
Her tone had relief, and a new note of affection in it 
which Elizabeth's quick ear caught. ** Grace is fond 
of her brother," she thought. 

Roger came into the room, and Elizabeth looked at 
him a moment before she held out her hand to him. 
There was not the faintest likeness between the cousins 
and scarcely any between the brother and sister. Roger 
was tall and broad-shouldered, powerfully and rather 
massively made. He wore the rough suit in which he 
superintended at the mill, and the loosely-fitting coat 
was put on carelessly, betraying some indifference to 
his appearance in the wearer. 

His hair curled in close, reddish-brown rings about 
his big head, and went back in a natural wave from his 
square forehead, which was furrowed in a curiously 
deep line above the projecting brows ; his eyes were 
brown, like his sister's, but deep sunk, whereas hers 
were well-opened and rather prominent ; his mouth and 
chin were as firmly moulded as hers. It was a face 
that impressed one with its character ; it had none of 
Richard's mobile charm, and was even a little disdain- 
ful and hard. 

Before Elizabeth could speak, Grace had taken Roger 
by the arm. 

" Roger," she said, ** Elizabeth wants to know all 
about the mills. She wants you to take her to see 
Richard's mill." 

" Not to-night," said Elizabeth, smiling, and yet 
finding something pleasant and pretty in the way 
Grace's precise little face softened as she hung on this 
big brother as if she were used to being taken care of. 
" Richard would say it was treason to the Italy we have- 
just left even to propose such a thing, but I want to 
find my Rome here too." 

" When did you get here ? " Roger asked, taking her 
hand in his for a moment and ignoring her remark 
altogether. 

" About six o'clock." Her tone was rather haughty. 
She was piqued by his bluntne^^. 
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** You ought to have been here to meet them, Roger," 
said Grace, who still appropriated her brother. " I 
told you this morning. I told you just when they 
would get here." 

He loosed his arm from Grace's clasp,; but he did it 
quite gently. 

** I had business," he said, briefly. 

** We didn't expect you to sacrifice business to us," 
said Elizabeth, in her clear tones. " Richard has told 
me how devoted you are to his interests, and Grace gave 
us the best of welcomes." 

** Oh, I did nothing," said Grace, whose limitations 
did not exclude sincerity. ** I only ordered the dinner 
and arranged the flowers." 

** I think it is time for us to be getting home ; " 
Roger turned to his sister. " Mrs. Dale must be tired 
after her journey. I will see Richard in the morning." 

Elizabeth did not deny that she was tired. Grace 
was carefully explaining that she was only waiting 
Roger's escort across the dark garden. " I knew you 
would come, and it isn't so very late." 

" You have not far to go," said Elizabeth, as she 
wished her good-night. ^* Will you come to-morrow, 
when you can spare the time ? I hope we shall see a 
great deal of each other." 

She did not include Roger in this hope, since his 
society did not seem likely to afibrd her much interest 
or amusement. 

She found a certain pleasure in insisting to herself 
that he was quite different from Richard — he seemed to 
illustrate and illuminate Richard, as it were, and throw 
new light upon him, as if nature had provided him to 
be a foil for his more brilliant cousin. When Richard 
came into the room a moment later the contrast seemed 
to be complete. Richard brought sunshine with him." 

*' What, all alone ? " he said ; ** Grace gone ? " 

" Roger has taken her away." 

** So Roger has been here ?^ He didn't honour me. 
J suppose he felt compelled to pay his respects to you." 

'^///s respects ? " She raised her brow^>NVv\m^\c^.VV^* 
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" On the whole I feel as if I had been snubbed. 
Richard " — she went close up to him — ** I am glad you 

are not like your cousin. If it had been Roger " 

" But it never could have been Roger," he said, 
drawing her close. " We were made for each other. 
Haven't you found that out yet ? " 



CHAPTER IX. 

Elizabeth and her husband drove on the next after- 
noon to Moorhall. She had proposed to walk, being 
young and active and fond of exercise, but Richard 
would not permit it. 

** Not through the town," he said ; " you've no con- 
ception of the rude simplicity of Blacktown manners. 
It's a case of speaking your mind, and all your mind, 
here, with a vengeance. 

** Grace has told me." She smiled a little as she 
recalled Grace's manner with the intensity of aversion 
it expressed. " I don't think I should dislike it as 
much as she does. I have seen so much of the evil 
that comes of repressing the feelings that frankness 
hasn't the same alarms for me — at least I'd rather 
brave it than lose our walks. They were almost the 
best bit of Rome." 

** But we are no longer in Rome, and in Blacktown 
we must do as the Blacktonians do. You shall have 
your walks, but you must please me by driving when 
you have any errand in town. It's no doubt a compli- 
ment in its way to hear you openly admired and 
myself envied ; but it's a flattery I can dispense with if 
you can make up your mind to forego it as well." 

She laughed. ** Will you go with me?" she asked. 

Harriet will like to see you, and Edward Vyner is 
sure to be at home." 

** I'll take you there, but Vyner won't be at home. 

I have a note from him asking me to meet him at the 

office. Suppose I leave you to have a chat with your 

cousin, and call for you again in an hour or two. Will 

that be right ? " 
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" Quite right. There will be all sorts of femininities 
to discuss, and we'll get them comfortably over in your 
absence." 

** Then I'll order the carriage after lunch." 

Elizabeth spent the first morning in making the ac- 
quaintance of her new home. She had ample leisure 
for the business, for after the early interview with the 
housekeeper, when Mrs. Forge suggested and Elizabeth 
meekly acquiesced in the day's programme of meals, 
her household duties appeared to be over. There was 
no washing of the teacups, no dusting of the rooms 
here. Her maid had taken possession of her wardrobe, 
and Elizabeth had too much respect for this smart 
young person to interfere. 

" The dresses are rather crushed, ma'am ; they've 
been carelessly folded and packed too tight," she said, 
eyeing the draperies with dissatisfaction. 

Elizabeth maintained a guilty silence. Hers was 
the hand that had so carefully and economically, as she 
thought, devised the arrangement of her clothes in the 
big travelling trunk ; all sorts of little treasures 
tumbled out under the maid's ruthless investigation — 
small mementoes of the places Richard and she had 
visited ; carved olive-wood, mosaics, bits of Venetian 
glass, sheltered in garments of flannel, a model of a 
Roman temple swathed in unfolded stockings. 

Phoebe's face was a sufficient rebuke. Elizabeth 
turned and fled ; but first she picked up a little Morocco 
case, and thrust it in her pocket. The case contained 
a necklet of Roman workmanship, each oblong link set 
in mosaic, fine as painting. It was a dainty thing, 
and when she bought it Elizabeth had thought of her 
cousin Loveday. The flowers were such wild flowers 
as one might meet even on the bleak uplands of West- 
hill, simple and uncultured growths, and in their 
modesty and beauty they somehow reminded her of her 
young cousin. Would she ever dare to give her the 
necklet ? — would Loveday ever dare to wear it ? " 

As she lingered in the rooms Richard had t?Ra.ds. ^^ 
beautiful, where not a sing\^ e^x^^\.> o\ $a'^^^'^% ^"^ 
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picture was out of harmony, but where every h'ttle 
touch and hint helped the scheme of colour, it seemed 
to her a sort of sad injustice that she should have 
everything and Loveday nothing. She had always 
been drawn to this young cousin, more than to any 
other of her kindred. Loveday was such a soft little 
thing, so round and so pretty, and she ought to have 
been so gay and kitten-like. Nature meant her to be 
merry, but Westhill had made her prim and grave. 

Elizabeth, staring dreamily out of the window, was 
mentally recalling the room where Loveday was very 
likely sitting at that moment over her needle-work — 
the dull, decorous parlour, with its outlook on the green 
mounds of the churchyard, the meeting-house shadow- 
ing it, and shutting out the sunlight for a great part 
of the year. There was a climbing rose with small 
rosette-like white flowers growing sparsely against the 
south wall of the house and trying bravely to clothe 
its nakedness, but the rose would scarcely be showing 
even a hint of coming leaf yet, and there were no spring 
flowers in the little border under Loveday's window. 

When Elizabeth turned round and met her 
husband come in search of her, there were tears in 
her eyes. She smiled them away. 

** I was only thinking of Loveday," she said — " Love- 
day Penn, my cousin, at Westhill — and I was wishing 
she could see the greenhouses here ; she is very fond 
of flowers, and she has scarcely any." 

** We'll ask her here," he said. " If it will give you 
any pleasure to see her she shall be fetched at once." 

She shook her head. ** It would be no use, she 
wouldn't come." 

" Oh, I think she would," said Richard, who saw no 
difficulties, **we needn't alarm her by sending your new 
phaeton and ponies — that might be too worldly a turn- 
out but there's a gig in the stable that would almost 
match the miller's in age and seediness ; and we can 
send Mrs. Forge as dragon. Your cousin couldn't resist 
that very virtuous arrangement." 

^^ Ves, she could. Don't think of it " she said, 
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earnestly; "it was very foolish of me to suggest such a 
thing — they would never let her come." 

" If you wish it she shall come." He spoke quietly, 
but with a curious conviction that struck her. It said 
so distinctly that he never allowed anything to interfere 
with any purpose of his. She had scarcely recognized 
that note before, though, indeed, had she reflected, she 
would have remembered that every wish of his or of 
hers — and they were one as yet — had been accom- 
plished. 

" I don't wish it," she said ; " I want nobody but you. 
And Loveday could have the flowers without coming 
here — I may send her some ?" 

** A cartload if you will ; they are yours." 

It was a very little shadow, and it completely 
vanished from her brow by the time Richard drew rein 
at the foot of the Moorhall doorsteps. Richard had 
had the ponies, a perfectly matched and well-bred pair, 
sent over from Norway, and their cream-coloured coats 
and black manes and tails distinguished them eff'ec- 
tually from the ponies of other Blacktown ladies. The 
small, light phaeton, cushioned and painted in dark 
blue, had been built for them from his own design as 
a gift for Elizabeth. Mrs. Vyner, who had gone to the 
front door at the sound of wheels, had scarcely 
embraced Elizabeth before she broke out in admiration 
of this pretty turn-out. 

** I never saw such a pretty pair anywhere out of a 
circus," she said. 

Richard and Elizabeth both laughed and exclaimed. 

" But I meant it for praise," she said, innocently. 
** I think they're quite lovely, and so uncommon. You 
always liked things different from other people, 
Richard; that colour may be usual in Norway, as you 
say, but you won't find it here." 

"Yes," he said, laughing, "I like everything I 
possess to be unique, from my wife downwards. I'm 
going to leave her with you for an hour. Will you give 
the ponies stable room till I get back? L'vo. ^^ 
appointment with your husband.'" 
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** Edward told me so, and I was hoping you would 
bring Elizabeth here. The longer you can spare her 
the better it will please me. Peter will see to the 
ponies. But you will come in and rest, won't you ? 
And if you would like a mount there is the cob idle 
in the stable. Edward had a fancy to walk this 
morning." 

** No, thanks, I prefer to walk too, now that Elizabeth 
is safe with you." He waved his hand to them and 
turned briskly down the avenue. Elizabeth watched 
him till he was out of sight. At a bend of the drive he 
turned and kissed his hand to her before he vanished. 

" He looks very happy,*' said Mrs. Vyner, watching 
this little scene with smiling eyes, ** and so do you, my 
dear ; and so indeed you well may. Richard is quite an 
unusual kind of husband." 

'* Indeed he is," said Elizabeth, with conviction. 
**He is perfect. I have had five months to find out his 
faults in, and I haven't discovered them yet.'* 

Mrs. Vyner looked at her curiously, and her good- 
natured face became even a little grave. 

•*I wouldn't start with thinking that, my dear," she 
said, " because you can't go on thinking it. We all sin 
in our own ways, and we are all found out sooner or 
later." 

" Then I think Richard's way must be very attrac- 
tive. I suppose he has his share of original sin like the 
rest of us, but he manages to conceal it very success- 
iully. Besides, I limited my remark, you know. I said 
he was perfect as a husband, and please to remember 
that I am the only person in the world who can judge 
him in that capacity." 

** Husbands generally are perfect to begin with, but 
it isn't in human nature to go on being perfect always. 
Don't do anything so foolish as to make a saint of 
Richard, Elizabeth. No man ever yet was put on a 
pedestal without having to suffer for it, sooner or later, 
and often enough to suffer unjustly. Richard is a very 
bright fellow, and unusually sweet-tempered, and very 
much in Iovg with you; but he has his faults, and you 
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won't cure him of them by shutting your eyes to 
them." 

Elizabeth laughed, the confident laugh of a young 
wife who thinks she has nothing left to learn about her 
husband. 

" Do you know," she said, playfully, " you seem to 
have taken up the sermon just where you left it off live 
months ago ? You warned me then in the first five 
minutes of my married life, and you warn me now, and 
yet the tragedy seems as far off as ever." 

"Tragedy ? Nonsense ; we never had anything of 
that kind in the family. I am only speaking of little 
faults ; it provokes me to hear any man called perfect. 
I've been married twice, and though I've been an ex- 
ceptionally fortunate woman, I am pretty well versed in 
the weaknesses of men. There, I did not mean to begin 
with preaching, and you have so much to tell me. 
Come, sit here, and begin at the beginning. You 
didn't write often, and your letters left plenty to be 
explained." 

Elizabeth did as she was bid. She found it easy 
enough to talk of Italy, and yet when all was told it did 
not amount to much — only the story of two supremely 
happy people who had subordinated everything to the 
great business of caring for each other. Her memories 
of pictures, churches, ruins, had their end and their 
beginning in Richard. 

** Did Richard take you to see his mother's people ? " 
Mrs. Vyner asked, presently. 

" No," said Elizabeth, looking very much surprised. 
** I didn't know that he had any relations living." 

" I believe he has — in Rome, or perhaps in Florence; 
but I daresay they are quite obscure, as those foreigners 
so often are. You didn't go to Florence ? " 

" Yes," she said, slowly. 

She was thinking that it was strange Richard should 
not have spoken of his kindred, if, indeed, it were true 
that such still lived and were known to him. Even if 
he had not taken her to see them might he not have 
told her of them ? When she lYvou^VvV ol \^., >i^^ ^^\5!c^^ 
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he had given her of his past life were very meagre ; he 
had spoken of his mother once or twice, and she had 
gathered an impression of a woman who was beautiful 
and gifted and whose tastes and qualities had descended 
to her son. 

Richard had always declared, laughingly, that he 
should not be judged as an Englishman, and yet, loving 
his mother-country as he did, he could pass by his 
relatives there in silence ? But the faint reproach had 
not time to take shape in her mind before she dismissed 
it. She instantly found some justifying excuse for him ; 
she was too loyal to blame him even in her heart. 

" We were only a few days in Florence," she said, 
" and we gave them all to the galleries.'* 

Then she quickly changed the subject. 

** Do take me into the garden, Harriet, I have never 
seen Moorhall in spring, and I want to see the daffodils 
by the pond. Ours are out already/' 

** You have far finer gardens at home ; we have 
nothing to show after the Well House.'' But she rose 
and led the way out of the room, picking up a hat and 
shawl in her passage through the hall. 

** You ought to take to gardening, Elizabeth, and 
cultivate some speciality — Mrs. Dale's chrysanthemums, 
or Mrs. Dale's carnations. I declare, my dear, I can 
scarcely remember you are married when Richard is 
out of sight. You would set the fashion in the county, 
and we should all be your humble followers." 

Elizabeth laughed. 

** I don't think I covet that kind of fame," she said, 
** and, besides, everything is so perfect that there 
wouldn't be any excuse for my bungling experiments. 
And I should certainly go in fear of the gardener." 

" You must show your authority from the very begin- 
ning — there is no other way ; if you once let the 
servants get the upper hand — especially those old 
servants of Mr. Wedderburn's — they will rule you 
completely." 

I think that is very likely." 

But it need not be ; you are Richard's wife and the 
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mistress of his house." The elder looked at the 
younger a little gravely. " It's a responsible position, 
and you must rule firmly." 

Elizabeth returned the look, and then her lips 
relaxed. 

" At present it is certainly I who obey. Mrs. Forge 
was kind enough to tell me what to order for dinner, 
and I did it quite nicely, and though I would have 
liked to arrange my own clothes, I didn't so much as 
offer Phoebe — that's my maid — a suggestion. She is in 
complete possession of everything that belongs to me 
at this moment, and is lamenting over my dreadful 
packing." 

" Oh, you will soon learn to assert yourself. And 
you mustn't let Mrs. Forge usurp too much ; she's a 
clever, capable woman, but she likes to manage. I 
saw that when I looked over the linen with her ; she 
wanted to order the new sheets and tablecloths from 
some friend or relation of her own." 

" My rule is only one day old," said Elizabeth, plead- 
ingly, " and it is all so different. You say you find it 
difficult to remember I am Richard's wife ; but it some- 
times seems to me as if I had died and been born into 
another world." 

" But you are happy, my dear ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? Perhaps I ought to have said 
born into heaven, then you wouldn't have asked me 
that." 

" No, my dear child," said the prosaic Harriet, the 
stout, comfortable personator of the commonplace — 
"you haven't got to heaven yet, but you are in a very 
comfortable corner of the earth, and I'm glad to think 
of you there. Your poor father would be pleased, too, 
if he knew. We didn't see much of him ; but it was 
scarcely to be expected — there was too much subduing 
of the flesh at Westhill to suit a man of the world." 

They had been walking slowly round the garden, where, 
indeed, there was not much to see. The English 
spring lagged far behind the Italian one aud Vv^\^ 
festival days v^tro, yet to come, IV\ovl^\v ^ TcvCCC\a\v\\\.\\^ 
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shoots were thrusting themselves out of the darkness in 
preparation for it. Elizabeth turned suddenly on her 
cousin. 

'* Have you heard anything of them ? " she asked, 

'* Of whom ? " 

"Of the Westhill people. Have you seen Love- 
day?" 

" Loveday ? '* said Mrs. Vyner, still puzzled. " Is 
that the person who brought you here ? " 

" That was Rachel Car ; but I was thinking of her 
niece, Loveday Penn — that girl whom you thought so 
pretty. Have you seen her, or Oliver Car ? " 

Mrs. Vyner noticed the subdued eagerness of her 
tone, and she wondered if Elizabeth knew that Westhill 
had disowned her and publicly denounced her. Instead 
of replying at once she asked a question. 

** You don't regret that you have. left them ? ** 

Elizabeth flushed hotly. She drew herself up almost 
haughtily, and her eyes were full of reproach. 

" Harriet, I think you must say these things on 
purpose to wound me. First you tell me I shall live to 
be disappointed in Richard, and then you wonder if I 
am happy, and now you ask me if I regret the old 
way of life. You can scarcely expect me to answer 
seriously.*' 

" Indeed I meant nothing," said Harriet, in honest 
distress. ** It was an idle question ; you must not 
mind my ways, child. You are young enough to be 
my daughter, and I sometimes think of you as if you 
were." 

** You have been as good as a mother to me," said 
Elizabeth, mollified at once; "and when you know me 
a little longer you will see that it would be impossible 
for me to regret Westhill. It cost me too much to 
leave it," she added, under her breath. 

" You were asking about your friends there," said 

Mrs. Vyner, making a brave attempt to re-establish 

their old relations, as if this little breach had never 

occurred. ** I believe Edward has seen Mr. Car more 

than once — you know he comes every week to the 
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market — his sister comes with him sometimes, but I 
don't think your cousin has ever been with them. 
Edward would have been sure to tell me, for he is a 
great admirer of pretty faces." 

" But yoH haven't seen them ? " Elizabeth's eyes 
were fixed on her inquiringly. 

" No. I am not much in town on market-days." 
Mrs. Vyner could not keep the embarrassment out of 
her voice. She was thinking of the repulse her 
husband had met with when he one day stopped 
the miller in the street to volunteer some news of 
Elizabeth. 

"Thee need not trouble," said Oliver, looking him 
steadily in the face ; " thee is speaking of a person who 
is no longer one of us." 

" Why, she's your niece, or your cousin ; your own 
flesh and blood, anyway," blurted out Vyner, turning 
fierily red. ** Damn you, man, do you mean to throw 
the child over because she has not married to your 
liking?" 

" Thee may spare thy profanity," said Oliver, with 
cold rebukefulness ; " Elizabeth Dale is no longer 
known to the Friends." 

Edward Vyner had not spared his profanity when he 
related the meeting to his wife. He was a choleric, 
warm-hearted man, and the Quaker's conduct appeared 
to him perfectly devilish. 

" Lizzie is well out of it," he said, " and see you don't 
tell her,*' he warned his wife ; ** she need never go near 
those cold-blooded brutes again." 

It was this consciousness of something to be kept 
back that embarrassed Harriet ; she tried to hide her 
uneasy consciousness by saying, with sudden cheer- 
fulness — 

" Why, I had almost forgotten : a parcel came for 
you from Westhill after you had gone — some of your 
things that had been forgotten, I suppose. It is in the 
spare room, the one you used ; would you care to open 
it, or will you take it home with you ? " 

" I think I'll run up and look al \\.^\l^av\ ftLOvi\. TccecA.* 

10 
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It is very likely only some forgotten things, as you say, 
and they mayn't be worth taking home with me." 

The parcel was laid on that chintz-covered couch by 
the window where Elizabeth had dreamed so many 
beautiful dreams five months earlier, where she 
had waited and watched for Richard. The window 
commanded the best view of the avenue, and she had 
been able to see him from quite a long way off. She 
sat down on the couch and looked at the parcel, neatly 
wrapped in brown paper and addressed in Priscilla 
Car's stiff, angular writing, for a few moments before 
she cut the cords. Nothing that belonged to Westhill, 
however remotely, could cease to have a peculiar signi- 
ficance for her — she had suffered too acutely ever to be 
indifferent to any reminder of it. Some of that old pain 
waked again in her heart as she opened the wrappings. 
Her fingers trembled — would there be a word, a mes- 
sage ? The bundle contained nothing but clothing, 
which, as she surmised, had been overlooked when her 
trunks had been packed after her flight — garments per- 
fect in their dainty purity ; they seemed to breathe an 
air of the still, austere village as she turned them over; 
they smelt of Westhill. She touched them one by one ; 
at the bottom of the pile a little scrap of paper was 
pinned to a folded handkerchief. She unpinned it 
eagerly; on it was written in Loveday Penn's girlish 
round hand — 

" This is everything of thine except the neckerchief 
of white silk thee wore at Meeting. I kept it in 
remembrance of thee. — Loveday.'* 

Elizabeth kissed the little paper and thrust it in her 
pocket. The landscape was a little blurred and misty 
as she sat staring at it with unseeing eyes. Loveday 
had not forgotten her, though she hung her head and 
would not look at her when they met— poor little 
Loveday, in bondage still to the higher powers. 

Strange dreams and visions of setting this little bird 

free flitted through Elizabeth's brain as she sat there, 

forgetting Mrs. Vyner waiting for her in the drawing- 

room. '* Loveday loves her cage because she does not 
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know what liberty is," she thought, and she longed 
again to share her own larger world with the young 
girl who knew none of its pleasures and delights. 

When she woke Irom her abstraction she was 
startled to see Richard approaching the house. He 
was walking rather slowly, as if he were thinking 
intently, his eyes bent on the ground. She ran down 
to meet him, and was waiting at the door when he 
-came up. Her broad hat, with its curling feathers, 
shaded her eyes and made them curiously deep and 
dark, but they were full of love and gladness. She 
held out both her hands to him. 

** Oh, Richard, how long you have been ! Did you 
forget me ? " 

" Do you think that's likely ? " he asked. He threw 
off his gravity at sight of her, and met her as a lover 
still. She was very charming as she stood there, tall 
and slim, leaning forward a little and looking down on 
him. He thought he had never before appreciated her 
full beauty. 

" Yes, I've been delayed " 

" Come into the drawing-room." 

*' No, we must be setting out at once, and cousin 
Harriet mustn't beguile us by any offer of good things 
to eat or drink." 

'* It's only coffee," said Harriet, looking at them 
from the threshold of the drawing-room; '*you see I 
haven't forgotten your foreign tastes, Richard, and if 
you don't stop to drink it after that proof of my regard 
I shall think myself very ill-used. First you disappear, 
and then Elizabeth vanishes and leaves me to wonder 
whether she has run after you." 

** Oh, I beg your pardon," said Elizabeth, blushing 
and speaking contritely, " I didn't mean to be so long 
upstairs. The parcel is of no value, Harriet — only 
some old clothes ; will you give them to your poor 
people ? " 

When they had set out again Elizabeth turned to 
her husband. 

" Take me through the town, ^xcYv^xdi;' ^^ %-2L\^— 
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he had brought her by a round-about way skirting its 
fringe — ** it is market-day, isn't it ? " 

'• Yes ; I should call that an added reason for avoid- 
ing it" 

"I like to see the people, they interest me; they 
have such an air of bemg in earnest and of knowing 
what they want." 

" They are earnest enough when they want to serve 
themselves ; it isn't much they stick at then. I told 
you this morning what to expect." 

"I am not afraid when I am with you," she said 
proudly. 

"Well, it's shocking taste," he said lightly; **but 
if you have a passion for hideousness and noise and 
smoke, you shall be gratified." 

" Call it power," she said, laughing ; " even the noise 
is a little awing — there is a sort of triumph in it. 
When I think of all the hidden forces at work behind 
those great blocks, and all of them the slaves of man, 
I feel a little bit like a conqueror too." 

" You are a rebel," he said ; " if you turn mutinous 
and want to come here too often, I shall carry you off 
to Italy again." 

" The punishment would be bearable," she laughed ; 
" I almost think it would be worth transgressing to be 
sentenced to banishment there." She felt that he 
scarcely understood her, perhaps wholly failed to 
sympathize with her. It was as a spectacle she 
welcomed the evidences of power and victory written 
on the grimy Blacktown streets — the whirling looms, 
the pulsing engines, the crowds of men and women, 
even the great waggons and lurries blocking the streets 
and hindering their progress, gave her a sense of life, 
of movement, of energy, and it was life she craved. 

She longed to live at the pulse's fullest beat, to taste 
every sort of experience, and yet it was only the 
outside that attracted her ; she guessed nothing of the 
tragedies being played out in quiet corners, of the 
maimed and crushed victims of this triumphal march — 
nothing at aU of the smouldering human pa.^%iorv^> the 
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brooding discontent and envy, the covetous greed that 
might at any moment outleap in open revolt. 

She read nothing of these in the bold, assured faces 
of the men and women who thronged the pavements, 
lounging along and pausing in knots and groups to 
talk. They were mostly well dressed, the men in 
comfortable, loose-fitting suits; the women, aproned 
and sbawledy reserved their finery for Sunday, and 
though the faces were pale and sallow, they did not 
appear to be ill-fed. 

They stared at the yellow ponies and the occupants 
of the phaeton, openly criticising both. Richard 
touched up the ponies, but his quick ear caught a 
phrase or two that brought a sudden frown to his brow. 

" Thank heaven, they are working overtime, and 
that bell will call them in and clear the air for us," he 
said: "these brutes seem to make it even more 
pestilential than it is." 

" What did they say ? '* she asked, a little startled 
at the energy of his language. 

" Oh, the usual things, the compliments they reserve 
for a master," he said, breathing more freely now that 
the crowd had poured in at the great gates ; *' it's a 
point of honour with them to hate us." 

" I wonder why," she said under her breath ; but he 
did not answer — perhaps he did not hear her. He shook 
off his silence, and began to point out the different mills 
and to tell her to whom they belonged. 

" This is Hewetsons," he said; '* the old fellow began 
as a hand behind these very walls, and has worked 
himself up to be owner of them, and he has the 
reputation of being the hardest master in town " 

" I think I know who is the kindest." 

" Don't imagine that I am given to any maudlin 
sentimentality," he said. His tone was light. "There's 
no room for it in the relations between employer and 
employed, and kindness, as you conceive it, my darling, 
would be simply thrown away on these brutes ; you 
might as well expect the stones of which tK^ ^-aJAs. -^^ 
built to show you gratitude." 
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*' But why ? " she asked. She was perplexed and 
disturbed. ** They have hearts like us, and affections, 
and surely there must be some way of reaching them — 
if one took the right way." 

**0h, don't let us discuss it,'* he* said, persuasively; 
" you will understand better when you have lived here 
a little longer. Tve a constitutional repugnance to 
ugliness, and this place always sets me on edge. Let 
us get home and forget it ; we've almost come to the 
last of those hideous barracks. That is Miller's — that 
one sinning against the Smoke Act. Mine ? my dear 
child, I never go near it if I can help it; if you want 
to see the outside of it we can drive that way, but if 
you love me, don't ask me to go inside." 

" I won't ask you to do anything you don't like,** she 
said. ** Let us go home, dear; perhaps some other day 
you can show it me." 

** It is close at hand.'* 

He took a sharp turn ; the mill — known locally as 
Wedderburn's, after the uncle from whom Richard 
inherited it — stood somewhat thrown back from the 
street in a wide yard, enclosed by high walls and 
strong wooden gates. It had a solid, long-established 
look; the westering sun struck full on its front and 
illuminated the long rows of twinkling windows ; ivy 
clothed half the deep red brickwork, and close to the 
entrance-gates there was a little border full of hardy 
spring flowers. 

" Why," she said, "it is almost picturesque. I should 
have known it for yours anywhere, Richard; those 
flowers betray you, and that ivy " 

" Oh, it's only a feeble protest against the general 
ugliness," he said. ** It's no fault of mine that I fell 
heir to that big packing-case; I would pull it down if I 
could, but as I can't, I try to cover it up." He had 
paused at the large gates, which were thrown wide 
open ; the work-people had all gone in, but he touched 
the ponies now and drove on. A little beyond there 
was a second and smaller gate leading to the manager's 
oIHce, and supposed to be his private entrance. 
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** That's Roger's den in there," he was beginning to 
explain, pointing inwards with his whip, when he was 
startled by a man suddenly springing out from behind 
the half-shut gate and making a dash at the ponies* 
heads. 

The action was so unexpected that, though the 

Eonies swerved and reared, the man had somehow in 
is spring secured a hold of the reins. He was a weak- 
looking creature, thin and very poorly clad, but some- 
thing seemed to give him a fictitious strength. He 
turned a white, passion-stirred face on Richard. 

" Ah'se getten yo now," he said to Richard, with a 
kind of hoarse triumph crossing his passion. ** Ah'se 
summat to say to yo — Ah coom here to-neet a purpose, 
an' yo're bown to listen to me, yo and the wench yo 
calls yo're wife " 

** Leave go," said Richard, firmly, ** I shall not listen 
to you here or now." His face was white with anger 
and his dark eyes were flashing. ** Stand back, or by 
heaven I shall ride over your body 1 " 

*' Na, but if yo kills me for't — an yo're devil enoo' — 
yo're bown' to listen. Yo' thinks as yo're brass can 
shut my mouth ; yo knows that ah weer clemmed, an 
yo thinks " 

Richard rose in his seat. 

" Stand off," he said once more ; his Voice was low 
and deep, but he spoke with perfect composure. ** I 
warn you a second time, I won't warn you a third." 

The man still clung to the reins, and the perfectly 
trained ponies stood still obediently. 

Richard grasped the whip and with one tremendous 
cut of the lash sent the quivering, terrified animals 
bounding and spinning forward, and the man was flung 
violently back on to the pavement. 

It was all the work of an instant, and Elizabeth had 
scarcely had time even to feel frightened ; but as the 
ponies flew along the road, swaying the light carriage 
from side to side, she summoned back her preseace. c^C 
mind. 

'* Stop ! " she cried imperiou^\y, X^iym^ V^^ V^ltA^ 
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Richard's arm. Her face was deadly pale, but her 
eyes were on fire. " Would you murder him ? — you, 
Richard, my husband ! — kill him and leave him ? '* 

He looked round, but he did not check the horses ; 
they had calmed down a little and were going more 
steadily, though still at a great pace. '* He is not in 
the least hurt," he said coolly ; " such as he don't kill 
very easily ; but he may thank you that he has got off 
with a shaking." 

" I wish to go back," she said. She controlled 
herself with a great effort, but she was beginning to 
tremble all over. ** If you do not stop I will jump 
out." 

He checked the horses at once. 

** Look for yourself, dearest," he said, with all the 
old tenderness in his voice ; " you see he has risen — he 
is walking away." 

" He must be hurt — he fell " — she shuddered. 

** He is not hurt at all ; if he has got a good shaking 
he richly deserves it. I am very, very sorry you should 
have been frightened by such a worthless scoundrel ; 
rU take care that it doesn't happen again, as far as he 
is concerned. You are trembling still, my dearest. 
Lean against me ; the ponies will go quietly now and we 
shall very soon be home." 

" Oh no," she said, for the first time faintly shrink- 
ing from him, " I can rest here very well. 1 am better 
now, and as you say we shall soon be home." 



CHAPTER X. 

Richard insisted that she should lie down when they 
got home. He was all anxiety and concern for her ; 
he half led, half carried her to the sofa in her bedroom, 
drawing it up in front of the fire which had been newly 
lighted, propping the cushions at her back, shading the 
candles, and caring for her in a thousand little ways. 
There was no one who better understood those little 
tendernesses which a woman doubly prizes when a 
man stoops from his strength to render them ; more 
quick to guess at or forestall her faintest wish, and 
yet half an hour before the same hand that now bathed 
her forehead and smoothed the ripples of her hair 
with caressing gentleness, had been ready to strike the 
life out of a fellow-creature. 

It was by no design on his part that the wretched 
man had escaped uninjured. Could she forget the 
words into which Richard's passion had betrayed him — 
" Such as he don't die so easily, worse luck ! " 

She was stunned by the suddenness and unexpected- 
ness of the meeting, and by that glimpse of a side of 
her husband's nature of which she had never dreamed. 
As she lay there with her eyes shut, the reaction from 
her emotion induced a dreamy disbelief in the reality 
of the scene. It was an ugly dream— this was the true 
Richard, the man whom she honoured as the type of all 
that was best and noblest, and not that other who had 
fallen so far below the standard she had set for herself, 
still less for him. Elizabeth was young and generous, 
and it was easier to her to believe tha.t ^V^^ V^.-aj^ %^\w^- 
how been mistaken, than to \\o\d\v\m ?,\3^\v^ ^^ ^\>^'^\>i^ 
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and as yet her wifely love was a clinging instinct, 
stronger than her judgment. 

At this softening of her thoughts, the tears slowly 
welled under her shut lids. Richard, who was sitting 
at the head of the couch, paused in his task of bathing 
her forehead, and bending down, kissed her. 

"What is it, beloved ? " he whispered. 

" I don't know, I don't know," she said, with a sob, 
and then she opened her eyes, and lifting her arms, 
circled his neck, and drew his cheek down to hers. 

** Oh ! Richard," she said, '* think if you had killed 
him ! We should never have had another happy 
moment. There would have been blood upon our 
hands." 

" But he isn't killed, ' he said, soothingly ; " I'll 
send down to find him if you like, and get him help if 
you wish it ; but he won't need it. He can't even have 
been hurt, or he couldn't have got up and crawled off 
as he did. I could wish he had been, for frightening you." 

" Oh, no, no," she said, shrinking again, " that 
would be no reason ; and perhaps if you had listened 
to him — he was desperate because he wanted to say 
something. Why didn't you listen ? " 

" Because I have listened before. I knew what he 
had to say." 
" But if you had had a little patience." 

" He scarcely took the means to secure a patient 
hearing, dashing like that at the ponies' heads. If 
I hadn't had them well in hand they would have 
bolted to a dead certainty, and smashed us, very 
likely : you don't think of that side of it, or you would 
understand what I feel on your account. If you want 
me to say I'm penitent, I'm afraid I can't. If the brute 
had hurt you ! " 

She said nothing for a moment, and then she 
whispered : 

*' I can't get his face out of my head, it was so 
miserable and despairing." 

She had still her arms about him, but he freed him- 
seJf gently from them. 
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" Listen, dearest," he said, his dark eyes looking 
steadily into hers; **you think me cruel and merciless, 
but you do not know tlie provocation I have received. 
I told you to-day gratitude was an unknown sentiment 
among the factory hands. I don't blame them for it — 
it is left out of their nature, but when I do a man a 
kindness, it is scarcely his part to ask me to lie down 
that he may kick me." 

" Tell me about him." 

" There isn't much to tell." 

" He has a history of misery in his face." 

** Misery of his own bringing, then. He was a 
hand in Wedderburn's mill in receipt of good wages ; 
he was there in my uncle's time, and when I came into 
possession I left things as they were — not a man was 
turned out. Ackworth became unsteady, and got him- 
self into trouble. He was imprisoned for a time. 
When he came out of gaol I gave him a helping hand, 
and got him work, but he wouldn't stick to it ; he has 
never stuck to anything since, and I've been allowed 
to pull him through pretty frequently. He thinks 
because I punished him he has a claim on me, and I've 
been weak enough to allow it ; but if I had left him to 
rot in prison, it would have been kinder to him and 
better for me. He seems to think I can't have the 
privilege of helping him too often, and if I am not quite 
prompt in responding he abuses me as he did to-day. 
I had come to the conclusion that my patience had a 
limit, and that he had reached it ; but if you plead for 
him, even to-day's outrage will be overlooked, though he 
richly deserves to suffer. You are my empress — if you 
hold up this little thumb he will have mercy shown to 
him." 

** Forgive him this once," she said ; " I think he is 
out of his mind, he looks so wild." 

" He drinks," said Richard, briefly ; "it is a madness 
in its way. Now, let us be done with the whole 
nauseous subject. Forget him, dear one, or remember 
only that for your sake I have promised tcs ^n^ Vcc'ks. 
a helping hand once more, 1 arcv ?,ovj\^ \.^ X^-aN^ ^^n^- 
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to sleep, and remember, you are forbidden to come 
downstairs to-night." 

" I think I could come down." 

" No ; I strictly forbid it. If you want company, 
Grace shall come here and sit with you for an hour or 
so after dinner." 

She was content to do as she was bid. In her renewed 
tenderness she was uneasy that for a moment she 
could have doubted him; she called him back as he was 
leaving the room. 

" Richard." 

" What is it ? " 

** Extend your mercy to me too." She looked at him 
with a wistful smile that asked for forgiveness. 

** Do you believe that I ever accused you ? " he 
asked, reproachfully. 

" No ; but I ought to have trusted you." 

" You need never doubt my love for you," he said, 
gravely. 

She did not sleep at once, though the day's emotions 
had left her tired enough to feel the luxury of rest. She 
was a little glad to escape the dinner downstairs ; the 
long ceremonious meal she had found so wearisome 
the night before. The jar and shock that had alienated 
her for a moment in feeling from her husband made 
their reconciliation doubly precious. It was almost 
pleasant to have suffered it, to be repaid by the full 
restoration of confidence and reliance. It took no 
effort on her part to believe him ; the struggle rather 
lay in doubting and mistrusting him. Like every wife 
who truly loves, she wished chiefly to subdue her 
nature to his, and she shrank in dread from the 
entrance into her mind of any feeling that would 
isolate her from him in however small a degree. 

But she needed no arguments now ; what had 
seemed hard and cold and cruel in him, was fully 
justified by his explanation ; for the rest, a man was 
always more ready to strike, more quick to resent an 
insult than a woman. It is an old argument, this of 
the inherent differenct betvyeei^ the sexes, but \t Kas 
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served as a justification, and healed many an ache in 
its day. She satisfied herself with it. She shut her 
eyes at last, but woke after a light sleep to hear 
Richard moving about in his dressing-room, making 
ready for dinner. Richard never omitted this ceremony, 
though in the days before his marriage, when his 
cousins lived with him, he had not induced Roger to 
follow his example. 

Roger and Grace had left the Well House shortly 
before the marriage, and now lived in the cottage at 
Richard's gates — conveniently within call when they 
were wanted, conveniently out of the way when not 
wanted. 

It suited Richard's humour to send for them now, 
for this luxurious gentleman hated to dine alone. 
You couldn't get the full flavour out of a meal without 
conversation. 

Grace, who had been concocting a new pudding for 
Roger's supper, came alone and rather unwillingly, 
sacrificing this triumph of culinary skill to Richard's 
caprice. 

" You should have brought the pudding with you," 
he said, when he was told of this sacrifice. ** I dare 
say Roger could manage to eat it here." 

" I don't think he is coming home at all," said 
Grace, still a little mildly discontented ; ** he is always 
so late now." 

" Then the pudding would have been spoiled in any 
case," said Richard, maintaining his good-humour. 
** Roger will come, never fear, and as he is too much 
of a philosopher to dislike cold remains, we will 
begin without him." 

** I suppose there is nothing to wait for." 

"Absolutely nothing. When Elizabeth has rested 
we must choose something specially nice to send up 
\.o her, and by-and-by you would like to go and have a 
chat with her, wouldn't you ? " 

'* Oh, yes ; if she cares to have me. Is she delicate ? 
She seems very easily tired." 

** She has done a good deaX \.o-^^.^;' ^ixfe. ^vv^-^^i^^ 
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quietly, *' and she has scarcely got over the fatigues of 
the journey yet." 

" I don't think she need have gone to Mrs. Vyner so 
soon/' said Grace. ^* It was her cousin's part to come 
here ; she ought to have made the first call, since 
Elizabeth is the new-comer — but perhaps Elizabeth 
didn't know. I suppose the Friends don't see much of 
society." 

"I don't think they are admitted to the exclusive 
privileges of Blacktown in that way," said Richard, 
lightly amused at this little person's didactic remarks. 
** You must take Elizabeth in hand, and guide her 
through the mazes of Blacktown etiquette. Think how 
shocking it would be if she singled out the wrong 
people for admiration, and neglected the right ones." 

Grace faintly understood that she was being laughed 
at, and she resented it. 

** I know you despise it all, but I don't see why I 
should. I am not clever; I don't care enough for 
books and pictures and music to put them as you do 
in the place of people : and I like the people — perhaps 
they are not intellectual, but is that a reproach ? " 

•* On the contrary," he laughed, ** the reproach is all 
the other way. If you were to poll Blacktown you 
would probably find that I had the honour to be the 
best despised person in it." 

" Well, you know you are very exclusive," said Grace, 
with rebuke, " and people don't like to be looked down 
upon. Mrs. Hewetson was wondering the other day if 
she dared call, and Mrs. Blackmore said " 

" Well, don't spare me. What did Mrs. Blackmore 

say ? '' . 

" She said she wouldn't " — Grace blushed a deep 
red — ** because she didn't like being snubbed by a 
Quakeress." 

" Poor Elizabeth ! " 

" You made me tell you." 

"Poor Elizabeth!" he said again, ironically; "how 

will she get over it — the loss of Mrs. Blackmore's 

society? What shall we do to propitiale iVv^ off^ivded 
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lady, Grace?— go humbly and wait on her? But that 
would be a trespass against etiquette, wouldn't it, 
which might only thrust us into deeper disgrace ! '* 

" I wish you would be serious,'* said Grace, flushing 
and looking rather pretty in her small, neat way, ** I 
think it is so tiresome always to be laughing at things ; 
it doesn't seem to me in the least amusing." 

" Well, but what are we to do about Mrs. Black- 
more ? *' 

" Oh, don't tease." 

" Here is Roger, in time for the cold remains ; have 
them up again and look after him, while I visit my 
prisoner upstairs." 

Roger, who contented himself with a little nod by 
way of greeting, accepted this arrangement silently ; 
but he looked after his cousin with a slight frown. He, 
too, with all the depths of a strong nature hated the 
levity which Richard habitually wore as a mask to hide 
his real nature. Roger was one of the few people who 
had seen the man behind it. 

Roger's appetite satisfied itself with a quarter of the 
dishes that Richard's fastidious tastes demanded : he 
had the joint brought back and refused everything else ; 
he pushed aside the wine decanters and called for beer, 
and ended his simple meal with bread and cheese. 

This rude and elemental way of satisfying the pangs 
of hunger always half-annoyed, half-amused Richard, 
who made a fine art of dining; but on this occasion 
Roger's dispatch suited him, for when he came down- 
stairs from that visit to Elizabeth and walked into the 
dining-room, it was with a definite purpose in his mind. 

** You've finished ? " he said, eyeing the black beer- 
bottle with a faint disgust ; *'come and have a smoke, 
and get an exchange of odours." The huge, red joint 
of meat, half cold already, the cheese, and the beer — it 
would have sickened him to sit and stare at them while 
he talked. 

** Grace, I promised Elizabeth you would carry her 
up some grapes ; she is looking forwatd lo ^c^wx N\'^\\.r 

"Is your wife ill ? " Roger ask^A,\ooVvcv^>\^* 
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" Not ill ; nothing worse than a headache." 

Grace rose obediently, and carried off the fruit on a 
dainty Sevres plate. Richard opened the door for 
her. 

" Spare her the blow of Mrs. Blackmore's desertion 
to-night," he said, with an ironical smile in his dark 
eyes. 

" I didn't mean to tell her," said literal Grace, 
answering his look with reproach ; ** but I think you 
needn't make fun of it." 

" Well, I am penitent ; but you must tell me how to 
appease her." 

Richard crossed to the smoking-room, where his 
cousin followed him : . it was a luxurious* little place, 
daintily fitted ; two great easy-chairs were drawn to 
the front of the fire, which was burning cheerfully. 
Richard rolled himself a cigarette between his long thin 
fingers and Roger filled his pipe with tobacco, which 
he took from his own pouch. 

" My dear fellow, you do smoke the vilest tobacco," 
said Richard, with a grimace ; " there, never mind, I 
want to talk to you." 

'* I came home to talk to you," said Roger, slowly. 
*' I haven't much time. I ought to be back at the mill 
before closing-hour." He glanced at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. ' 

" The mill can wait ; I dare say our subject is the 
same. Ackworth is here again." 

" He was at the mill this afternoon." 

" I have the best reason for knowing that." 

Roger, whose eyes had been fixed on the fire, looked 
up. 

" You saw him ? " 

" He had the damned impudence to stop me. He 
flung himself at the horses' heads — it was only by a sort 
of miracle that his head or ours weren't broken. As it is, 
he has given my wife a fright that may do her lasting 
harm." 
Roger expressed neither surprise nor sympathy. 
^^ Where did you meet him ? " he asked. 
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** He sprang out from the office gate. I suppose he 
had been whining to you." 

" What did you do ? " 

" Do ? Started the ponies and let him get out of the 
way as best he could. It would have served him right 
to have ridden over him ; the idiot was obstinate, and 
wouldn't do my bidding." 

** It might have killed him." 

" Then the world would have been rid of one of its 
worst blotches. Look here, Wedderburn, this sort of 
thing can't go on. I can't, and won't, run the risk of 
having Elizabeth frightened into fits by any more en- 
counters of this kind. You must get rid of Ackworth." 

" Your commands are easily given ; but how do you 
propose to make him obey you ? " 

" That is very simple." 

" You got him very conveniently disposed of once, 
but you can scarcely expect such good fortune a second 
time. He is a free agent. You can't imprison or 
banish a man because he is poor, or even because he 
happens to be obnoxious to you. The law can protect 
you from his threats, of course ; but the law is apt to 
ask inconvenient questions. ' 

" Spare your sarcasm," said Richard, coldly; '* such 
as he have their money-price, as you know very well." 

" You have bribed him before, and yet he came 
back." 

** Then increase the bribe — since you call it a bribe ; 
that is really what he wants." 

" I think you're wrong," said Roger, quietly ; "money 
could shut his mouth once ; but it's too late for that 
now." 

" It is never too late when a man is in want. He 
didn't impress me as being prosperous enough to take 
very virtuous ground. He's bribable, my dear fellow, 
and you must bribe him. Get him out of the country ; 
land him safe on the other side, and I give you leave to 
dip into my purse for any sum you think fit — so long as 
it keeps the sea between us." 

Roger iooked at his cousin ?A.ead\\^ • 
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** I suppose it's on your wife's account you wish for 
this ? " 

" Do you suppose I wish it for my own ?" asked 
Richard, with some heat. ** Did you ever know me to 
be afraid of a cur like that ? did you ever before hear 
me propose to put the width of the street between us ? 
He was welcome to blacken my character to all the 
world ; he is welcome to do it still, so long as he 
doesn*t pollute the air my w^ife breathes. Do you sup- 
pose I should relish a drunken sot like that coming here 
to terrify her with his indecencies ? " 

** If you had wished to spare her you might have spared 
some one before her," said Roger, curtly. " It's no 
use, Dale; so long as you remained unmarried Ackworth 
could be silenced, since he had a hope that you would 
do the girl and her child justice — he's not all bad, since 
he could wish for that." 

** Do you mean seriously to tell me " — Richard looked 
at him in unfeigned amaze — ** that he supposed I would 
marry Rose ? " 

" I imagine you made her understand that, at least." 
Roger still spoke quietly ; such contempt as he felt for 
his cousin had long since got beyond the boiling point. 
Besides, one young man does not willingly lecture 
another young man, however reprehensible, unless he 
be a prig. 

" Then your imagination misleads you," said Richard, 
quickly. " One does not marry such as she. What 
harm did I do her ? " he asked, with some injured 
remonstrance in his voice, as if he were defending him- 
self from accusation. " If it had not been me it would 
have been another — ^you know that as well as I — and 
one not ready to do a tithe of what I've done. Good 
heavens ! one would think you were a child or a school- 
girl, with your Puritan notions ! Ask Rose herself; she 
never took such a preposterous notion into her foolish 
little head as that she should become my wife. All 
she cares for is a new piece of finery for herself or a new 
toy for the brat — she would be content enough if Ack- 
Tvort/7 would let her a/one— and he shaW do \\.:' 
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" I don't care to discuss the question," said Roger, 
getting up and knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 
"You know well enough how I feel about it — Fve told 
you that before ; but however well you may succeed in 
justifying yourself, you can scarcely expect Ackworth to 
take your view of the matter. He was the girl's sweet- 
heart. You've done him the bitterest wrong one man 
can do another." 

** My dear fellow, that's just your mistake.*' Richard's 
tone had resumed its buoyancy ; he wasn't going to be 
angry with this fool of a Roger. " You credit these 
people with feelings they don't, possess, that they're 
incapable of possessing. Is Rose the only girl in 
Blacktown who has had a ' misfortune ' — I quote their 
own expression — and isn't the mishap more than atoned 
for by all that it has brought her ? For one that con- 
demns her, you will find twenty to envy her. Ackworth's 
new parade of virtue, if that's his attitude, is only as- 
sumed to screw a little more out of me. The thing is 
as plain as daylight, if you weren't too virtuous your- 
self to see it ! " 

** Since it is so plain to you," Roger answered, pass- 
ing by the sneer, "you had better manage Ackworth 
yourself; I've done with this business." 

** Do you mean to draw back " 

" I've done with it, I tell you." 

The colour leapt into Richard's face, but before his 
protest could frame itself in words interruption came 
in the shape of a slight tap at the door. 

" Come in," he called out, impatient at the intru- 
sion. 

The door opened softly, and Elizabeth stood on the 
threshold. She was smiling and blushing at the anti- 
cipation of Richard's surprise, and she looked very 
bright and charming. She was dressed in the white 
and gold of last night, and a red flower at her breast 
gave an additional characteristic touch. 

"They don't look very much shocked," she said 
turning with a smile to Grace, who stood hetvitvd W 
" We were tired of being bam^Vv^d'' — ^^^ ^-^xv^^s^^^^^ 
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her husband lo his cousin, — " so we determined on an 
invasion. May we come in ? " 

" Invaders don*t usually ask permission," said 
Richard, jumping up. ** Ought you to have come 
upstairs — are you quite rested ? " he asked, with some 
concern in his voice, going up to her and drawing her in. 

" Oh, I am quite rested ; it was only laziness, after 
all, and Grace helped me to dress." 

" I'm afraid you won't like the fumes of my tobacco," 
said Roger, guiltily thrusting his pipe in his pocket, 
" but as I must go, I won't offend any more." 

" Must you go ? " asked Elizabeth, with frank 
friendliness. " We see very little of you ; you seem to 
be so busy." 

"That is what I am always telling him," said Grace, 
so plaintively that they all laughed. 

" See what it is to be born a man of business," said 
Richard, lightly. " You and I profit by this fellow's 
enormous industry. All our concerns are very safe with 
him." 

" I am sure of that," said Elizabeth, looking at him 
with a smile in her beautiful grey eyes. 

He carried the remembrance of that smile with him 
out into the darkness of the spring night ; it touched him 
curiously. For the first time he acknowledged Eliza- 
beth's beauty. Hitherto he had remained cold towards 
her in his thoughts, condemning her in them, indeed, 
when he thought of her at all, since he credited her 
with knowledge which she did not possess. 

Roger, in spite of his clear-headedness in business, 
was not, perhaps, very sagacious in his interpretation 
of character. It had at least been easy to transfer his 
own intimate knowledge of his cousin to her, and to 
hold her equally well informed. Even now he found it 
difficult to realize that she might be wholly ignorant of 
Richard's past, though he made every allowance for the 
^seclusion of her life at Westhill. 

Richard had taken no special pains to shut the 

mouths of gossips, and the tie that bound him to the 

pretty young woman who lived in a coUa^^ vcv \\v^ 
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village of Milton, some four or five miles from Black- 
town, was an open secret to many. ' 

Roger knew very well, without being reminded of it 
by Richard's sneers, that he did not take the conven- 
tional point of view. He was constitutionally incapable 
of taking it. The world has its cleanly preferences, its 
regard for purity on the outside of things ; but so long 
as a man does not scandalize society by any open 
parade of his peccadilloes, he is generally permitted to 
draw up his own code of morals, and if his private 
interpretation is somewhat liberal, very few think the 
worse of him on that account. Society describes his 
lapses with an artificial phrase, and looked at in per- 
spective they are really not at all unpicturesque. He 
takes his pleasure ; he is a little wild ; he is sowing 
that proverbial crop with which every young fellow of 
spirit clears his ground ; any simile will do, and by and 
by when he tires of these illicit delights and settles 
down and marries the parson's daughter, is not all the 
world ready to applaud ? 

It is only a Roger here and there who has the blunt 
and inconsiderate honesty to call a spade a spade, and 
to see no virtue in well-dressed vice. 

Roger had gone to the Well House that night to tell 
his cousin of Ackworth's reappearance. Roger's sym- 
pathies were entirely on the side of the injured man ; 
but it belonged to a certain half-scornful honesty in 
him to give his cousin warning. In making this resolve 
he knew nothing, of course, of the encounter which had 
taken place that afternoon. 

When he turned in at the mill gates, the lights in the 
great building were already extinguished, the work- 
people gone ; in his own office he found his head clerk 
locking up and preparing to go home. Roger dismissed 
him, taking the keys from him, but before the young 
man had reached the door he recalled him. 

" Smith," he said, ** have you seen anything of Ack- 
worth to-day ? " 

" No, sir ; I haven't seen him since yesterday, when 
I took your message out to him." 
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" If he comes to-morrow I will see him." 

" Very well, sir." 

Roger said no more, and the clerk went out with a 
good- night. 

Left alone, he sat down out of habit at his desk, but 
he did not unlock it. The gas jet flared noisily above 
his head, illuminating every corner of the plainly fur- 
nished room, and making the outer darkness even 
blacker by contrast. He leaned his head on his hand 
and fell to thinking. 

Richard's return from his wedding journey, and 
Ackworth's coincident reappearance, had forced an un- 
pleasant question once more to the front, and Richard's 
tone had done nothing to lessen the unpleasantness. 
Roger felt, with a deep movement of resentful disgust, 
that he had already been made to suifer too much for 
Richard's sins. What cared Richard, indeed, who 
suffered, so long as he escaped ? Richard had no trouble- 
some conscience to prick him in the matter ; he made 
no parade of insensibility ; he simply did not feel that he 
had done either Ackworth or Rose any real injury ; on 
the contrary, he had lifted them both to a position they 
could not have reached without him. It was not his 
wish or his desire to be harsh. It was pleasanter to 
his sympathetic and egotistic nature to be kind. He 
would have preferred to remain their benefactor, and it 
jarred and sharply annoyed him to be forced by Ack- 
worth's persistent folly into tyrannous deed. Their 
feelings, it will be seen, were of no account in his eyes. 
He was honest enough in believing that they had none 
which could not very easily be handsomely compensated. 
It was only when Elizabeth's peace, and therefore his 
own, came to be imperilled, that he was roused to 
sharp action. He was capable of suffering through 
her. 

This was how Richard viewed the matter, but 
naturally enough, Roger, sitting alone in the silent 
office, could scarcely look on it in the same light. 
Richard's calm assumption, hinted even in his last 
words that evening, that Roger was ready and 
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willing to pay attention to his smallest wish, irritated 
his vanity ; but the vainer side of this big, rough man 
was not markedly developed ; and far deeper than that 
went his sense of burning contempt of Richard's be- 
haviour to others. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did he remain in Dale's 
service ; and how did he reconcile it to his self-respect 
to owe his bread to such a master ? 

Roger's common sense would have found a ready 
enough reply. Sentiment and business were separable. 
He knew well enough that he could not get the world 
made over again to suit his liking, and that a man who • 
wants work must take it with such drawbacks as it 
brings. Roger, though he stood in the same relation 
to old Wedderburn as Richard, had inherited none of 
his money. He had to carve out his own fortunes, and 
he had another to think of. Grace, the youngest and 
last survivor of a large family, was his especial care. 
He had Grace to think of, and besides, in their relations 
as owner and manager, Dale's conduct was pretty 
nearly all that could be looked for. He trusted Roger 
completely, and was, as a rule, willing to adopt his ' 
suggestions and follow his advice, and Roger loved the 
work and did it well. 

It was another affair when Richard claimed his ser- 
vices as a matter of course to do his dirty work for him, 
and Roger's whole nature rose up in strong revolt. 

It was an ugly story, and it seemed to have no redeem- 
ing points as he recalled its incidents. He remem- 
bered the pretty, foolish young girl who had been 
employed in the mill some four or five years back ; a 
young country lass with a face like her "name flower, 
and as innocent as it. Such a bonny face had no lack 
of admirers ; but the sturdiest and most persistent of 
them all was a lad some years older than Rose, who 
came from the same village, and could press the claims 
of old acquaintance. Ackworth was a fairly good 
workman then, and his love for Rose and eager desire 
to win her kept him straight. 

Roger remembered the good-hurwo\iY^4 \s\\R:t^'^ \^^ 
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had taken in the pair who kept company in walks on 
Sundays and summer evenings in the lanes round 
Blacktown, and were saving their joint means for the 
great adventure into housekeeping. It was a modest 
idyll that amused and refreshed him, and gave a touch 
of poetry to the prose of the mill. 

Then, upon an evil day, Richard had seen this pretty 
wild flower, and immediately desired to pluck it for 
himself. With Richard, to wish was to obtain ; the 
lover was in the way, to be sure ; but the lover could 
be got rid of. He afforded the needed chance himself 
before long, poor fellow, when, stung by Rose's grow- 
ing coldness, and devoured with jealous suspicions, he 
was betrayed into a lapse of duty. The offence was 
punishable, and Richard was not slow to exercise his 
legal right. He not only exercised it, he strained it to 
the utmost point, and the prison doors were clapped on 
the unfortunate man. 

If Richard's conscience troubled him at all, he easily 
satisfied it with promising himself to make the injured 
man large amends in the future ; it was a little hard to 
have to punish the fellow, but he really deserved some 
punishment, and to make pretty Rose happy he had 
absolutely to be got rid of. 

What need is there to say more ? When Ackworth 
came out of prison ruined and disgraced, Rose was as 
lost to him as if she were dead and buried in the old 
churchyard where they had walked hand in hand. 

But Richard knew how to manage him ; he was a 
feeble creature, too weak of will even to carry out the 
deadly plans of hate on which he brooded in secret, 
and in his wretchedness yielding more and more to the 
habit of drink. Hitherto Richard but had to supply him 
with the means of indulgence to feel tolerably secure 
from molestation, but if Ackworth was about to become 
troublesome he must be removed. Richard liked his 
world comfortably arranged, and was quite willing to 
pay for his ease. 

When his reflections reached this point, Roger's 
thou£^hts went with a sudden bound to Elizabeth. 
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How much did she knowr— did she know anything at 
all ? Her face seemed to bespeak her innocence ; if she 
were innocent he was ready to pity her from the depths 
of his soul. 

He was staring unconsciously out of the window, and 
her figure seemed to rise up before him in the darkness, 
the tall, girlish, supple figure in the loose white and 
gold dress, her fSice a Httle pale, but full of infinite love 
and trust as she turned it on Richard. She might have 
known and yet have loved him. He supposed that was 
possible, though his knowledge of woman was im- 
perfect ; but those great grey eyes, could they have 
testified to a faith so absolute and unshaken ? 

He had caught Richard's answering look, the cloud 
of annoyance passing from his face in an instant, the 
responding sunshine, the upleaping of love, the delight 
in her presence. 

Was it all feigned, or, if it were real for the moment, 
would he tire of this new love as he had long ago tired 
of the old, and was this woman destined to suffer as 
poor lost Rose had suffered ? 

It was natural, perhaps, that Roger, who had gauged 
the depths of cruel self-indulgence underlying his 
cousin's charm, should misjudge him. Human nature is 
a complex thing, and it is continually surprising us by 
its departure from the expected course. The man who 
was capable of the most selfish callousness towards one 
woman was capable, too, of any height or depth of 
sacrifice for another. 

His love for Elizabeth was no fancy that time could 
kill or cure, it was a passion stronger than himself; the 
sight of her, the thought of her never failed to move the 
springs of love and tenderness in him ; all that was best 
in him lived for her. 

Such we are made, queer mixtures which the subtlest 
analysis cannot resolve. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The next day was a Sunday, and it opened with a 
peculiar hush and silence. 

Even in Dale's well-fenced paradise the hum of a 
thousand flying wheels and spindles carried on week- 
days their reminder of the world's work, and here, too, 
the contrasting hush of the one day's silence was very 
perceptible. 

Elizabeth came down to breakfast carrying that little 
red prayer-book that long ago in Westhill had been her 
battle-flag. Richard glanced at it with a smile. 

" That looks like church-going," he said. 

" It is — Sunday." She stumbled a moment over the 
word, for it had been on her lips to say First Day. 
** Doesn't thee go to church ? " 

Sometimes in her tenderest moments Elizabeth fell 
into the old form of speech. Richard found it quaint 
and charming. 

** Not often," he said, with his brightest smile. 
" One has the disadvantage, you see, of knowing 
beforehand exactly what will be said, and wearisome- 
ness is the cardinal siij of preaching. I once made the 
discovery that I could preach a better sermon than the 
vicar, and the knowledge has been fatal to my comfort 
ever since." 

*' Of course you could," she assented, with a proud 
belief in his ability to outshine the finest oratory, ** but 
one goes to church for other things." 

** Yes, when one can get them, but the music at 
St. Peter's is atrocious, and the place as hideous as a 
barn ; it hasn 't a redeeming point." 
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Elizabeth was silent, but she felt as if something 
wider than the width of the table where they sat all at 
once divided her from Richard. She suffered, though 
in a lesser degree, the same faint shock she had ex- 
perienced when she had confided in Edward Vyner her 
wish to be baptized, and once again it required a pause 
for her to readjust her world. 

In Italy the}' had visited many churches together, 
and the quiet spaciousness of their week-day silence 
had seemed a near enough thing to worship. She had 
gone on Sundays too, and had been carried away by 
the gorgeous ritual, the emotional service, as one who 
so loved the richness and colour of life was sure to be 
transported. She remembered one day coming out 
from St. Peter's after early mass, when she had been 
moved to contrast the magnificence of that service with 
the rugged simplicity of the Westhill meeting-house. 

"And yet," she said, ** it is the same tree of life they 
both offer us." 

"Ah," said Richard, in laughing quotation, ** it is the 
planks they give you at Westhill, with the mark of the 
saw on them, stripped and smelling of sawdust, but 
here we have the rare blossom and the perfect fruit." 

The words had somehow given her a wound, and she 
remembered them now with a vague after-ache. She 
could not understand these contradictions in herself, 
they perplexed and vexed her, and left their shadow. 

He saw it and came to her at once. 

" Beloved," he said, **you shall go to church all day 
long if you will." 

*' But — to go without you " 

** I will go too. Shall we go this morning and show 
ourselves to Blacktown ? No doubt Grace would tell 
us that that way lay duty for us. Blacktown will 
expect us to present ourselves as the last thing in 
happy couples. Are you prepared to run the gauntlet 
of its criticism ? You must put on your best frock." 

" I would like to go." She looked up at him, and her 
eyes were wistful. " It is a duty." 

" One owes one's intellect a dul^ Voo " \\'^\'^>\^'^^* 
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'' But— if it is right to go, Richard ? " 

" If you say so, then it is right. Come over to the 
cottage and see Grace. She'll be able to tell us what 
fate lies in store for us, so that we can set out in a 
spirit of proper resignation." 

*' I've never been inside the cottage," she said, 
lightly recovering her cheerfulness. She could not but 
feel the sweet flattery of his entire submission to her. 
She had not come to the end of his homage yet. 
Marriage held no "unconquerable forces" for her; 
she had but to ask for him to yield. And she meant 
to use her power only towards the highest ends. Poor 
Elizabeth, as she sauntered across the bright breezy 
garden, her hand slipped in his after the way of lovers, 
what fond and foolish dreams was she not entertaining, 
what resolves to lead him gently to see with her eyes, 
so that in all things, small and great, they might be 
one ! 

Breakfast was over in the cottage, and Roger was 
alone in the little dining-room. He sat by the open 
window wearing an old coat that left his throat bare ; 
he was reading and smoking. They were the first to 
see him, and Elizabeth was struck with the massive 
outline of his shoulders and his firmly set head. 

" How strong he looks!" she said; " he reminds me a 
little of Oliver Car." 

" He would have made a capital Friend. He's got 
all the obstinacy already. He only wants a touch of 
asceticism to fit the part. I wonder Car hasn't 
managed to convert him." 

" Why, do they know each other ? " she asked, in 
surprise. 

** Oh, they do ; Roger is a privileged outsider ; they 
admit him ; I dare say he will be able to give you 
the last news of your cousins." 

The flush mounted to her cheek, but she did not say 
anything. To hear of Westhill from one who had been 
there — it set her heart beating curiously. 

Grace came downstairs as they were entering the 
cottage. She glanced at the ruffled rings of Elizabeth's 
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hair with a faintly expressed dissatisfaction in her 
brown eyes as she shook hands. She wore her bonnet, 
and her little hands were primi}' gloved. 

** Aren't you going to church ? *' she asked. 

"Yes/' said Elizabeth. 

" We'll catch you up," said Richard, carelessly ; ** I 
know it's no use asking you to drive." 

" Nobody drives on Sunday." 

** There's an exception to every rule ; never mind, 
little woman," he went on, consolingly, " Blacktown 
expects us to be different, you know, and we must 
justify its expectations. We are paying our debt to 
convention by going on parade this morning." 

" Oh, I don't think that's so very good of you ; every- 
body will be there ; the bishop is to preach." Grace's 
quiet little voice conveyed the satisfaction this gave 
her, but the next moment its jubilation faded out of it. 

" Roger won't go," she said, as she led the way into 
the dining-room. Then, with a trick she had of ex- 
plaining his sentiments for him, she added, " He says 
bishops were created specially to make religion palatable 
to dukes and lords." 

Richard threw back his head and laughed. 

** Didn't I tell you he was getting ready for West- 
hill ? That's a sentiment after its heart." 

Roger threw down his paper, but his grave face did 
not relax as he greeted them. He even looked a little 
annoyed. 

A question was burning on Elizabeth's lips; she 
could not keep it out of her eyes. She absently took 
the seat he pushed forward for her, and looked up at 
him. Grace, who had a constant stream of small con- 
versation, was entertaining Richard, and under cover 
of that monotonous prattle, Elizabeth found courage 
to say — 

"You know my — my relations? Richard has just 
been telling me — you know Oliver Car ? " 

" Yes," he said, hiding his surprise at her evident 
eagerness, ** I've known him for some l\tcv^^ \cv!^\^ ^x 
Jess; ht isn't sl man to know vet>/ e^s;\\^r 
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" You have been there — at Westhill ? " 

** Once or twice ; it is a good goal for a ride. I 
sometimes took Sultan there for a stretch on a Saturday 
afternoon, when you and Richard were away." 

•* I never saw you there." 

" No, I've only begun to go lately — within the last 
six months. A trifle of business took me first of all to 
the paper mill, and I got into a way of going." He 
spoke with a shade of embarrassment ; something of 
Elizabeth's story he knew, and something he guessed, 
and he found it difficult to account for her interest. 
Her face, which had been flushed, was rather pale, but 
she summoned a smile. 

"Tell me about it," she said; "it was home to me 
for a long time — for all of my life till lately, and though 
I have left it I have not forgotten it, the little grey 
village where nothing ever happened. It was autumn 
when I left it, but the leaves must be coming out even 
there. There was a willow in the garden of the last 
house, near the paper mill, that must be green ; it was 
always the earliest, we used to notice that, it was 
something to look for." 

" I'm afraid I didn't notice ; I'll look out next time 
and tell you." He felt, he scarcely knew why, that he 
would like to do something to please her. 

" And Loveday will be watching the little red shoots 
on her rose-tree." Her glance went out of the window 
over the gay garden, filled with early bloom, but her 
thoughts were far away. " The meeting-house bell 
will be ringing now," she added, in an undertone. 
Presently she turned her head and looked up at him 
again. 

" Did you ever see Loveday Penn ? " she asked ; 
" she goes sometimes to Oliver Car's farm." 

" I saw a young girl there once ; probably it was 
your cousin ; she had a look of you, I think." 

" Then it can't have been Loveday," she answered, 
with evident disappointment ; " we are not at all alike. 
jLoveday is very pretty , she is prettier than any one I 
Jjgye ever seen. I think." 
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He could not forbear a smile for the simplicity that 
had no hint of coquetry in it, but he grew grave again 
in a moment. 

" Perhaps I may see her next time, and if you have 
any message for her, will you trust me with it ? '* he 
said, with more cordiality in his voice than it had yet 
worn for her. ** I will see that it is faithfully delivered. 
As it happens, I shall be going there next week, and it 
can't be very difficult to discover your cousin, even 
though I believe the Penns are pretty numerous." 

** Yes ! " she smiled ; ** there are the John Penns, and 
the William Penns, and Sarah Penn, but Loveday is 
old William Penn's daughter, and she lives in the 
cottage next the meeting-house, and if you will take a 
message ** 

" A message to whom ? " said Richard, coming 
towards them (Grace had hastened off that she might 
not miss the advent of the bishop), " I thought I was 
your messenger." 

'* We were talking of Loveday," she said, turning to 
him with rather a wistful look in her eyes. " Roger is 
going to Westhill, and he will take a little parcel for 



me. 



" Is that the little girl whom you wouldn't allow me 
to send for ? " he asked. 

" They wouldn't let her come," said Elizabeth, very 
quietly. There was a moment's silence, of which 
perhaps Roger rather than Riqhard felt the embarrass- 
ment. She was the first to break it. The blood came 
up hot in her cheeks, the colour moving like a wave 
under her transparent skin and mounting to her fore- 
head. 

** Perhaps," she said, with an effort, " they won't let 
you give it her." 

" I think they will," he said, quietly. 

" They may be — rude," she persisted. 

" Roger can stand it if they are," said Richard, with 
a touch of impatience and half-surprised amusement at 
her solicitude ; " he ought to be used to We^tKill v^t^.^^ 
hy this time.'* 
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"They won't be rude," Roger answered, looking 
steadily at her and ignoring Richard ; " if you will send 
me the parcel I will take good care to see that it falls 
into the right hands." 

On that same afternoon Richard ordered his horse 
and went out for a ride. 

** I must take away the taste of the bishop's eloquence 
with a mouthful of fresh air," he said, in answer to her 
surprised look. 

The bishop had not been very edifying, the parish 
church was as ugly as Richard had described it, and 
she had been conscious of a good deal of scarcely veiled 
curiosity in the furtive looks of her neighbours as they 
were turned upon her. This, shortly, was Elizabeth's 
impression of the morning service. It left her unsatis- 
fied ; some link between the outward and the inward 
was lacking. She would have preferred to find the 
bishop convincing, for it did not give her the pleasure 
it gave Richard to differ from the common herd. 

Her craving, rather, was for agreement, for accord ; 
there had been too much disharmony in her life 
already ; but for all that, the bishop had been as tire- 
some as a bishop is permitted to be. 

She went to the steps to see Richard set out. It was 
always a new pleasure to see him on horseback, for he 
was a graceful and fearless rider, and he had a mount 
that any man might be proud of. Elizabeth patted 
Sultan's glossy, arching neck, and returned the friendly 
glances the beautiful creature gave her. It was Sultan 
who had carried Roger so often to Westhill, but 
Richard was not bound for that quarter. 

** You won't ride through the town ? " she asked. 

** No," he laughed, ** I love it so well that I avoid it 
whenever possible. I am going countrywards — such 
country as we can boast here — just that Sultan and I 
may blow off the imprisoned steam. I wish you had 
been coming with us." 

He knew that his errand would have been impossible 
//she had gone, yet he was sincere in wishing her 
company. 
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" I wish it too," she said. 

" When the summer days come " He did not finish 

the sentence, but he Lent from the saddle and kissed 
her good-bye. 

The days were all summer for her as yet, and the 
cloudlets that had crossed her horizon were but fleeting 
guests, too small to chiJl the warmth at her heart. 

For him, too, the day had a new charm because of her 
love that went with him, the deepest feeling of his life, 
and yet while he sunned himself in it he was conscious 
of a certain hardening process going on in his mind 
towards another. To give Elizabeth her full measure 
of fidelity, it was necessary to practise an absolute 
fickleness towards Rose. That shallow-rooted fancy 
had indeed long ago withered, but he would have pre- 
ferred to keep an outward show of caring, it was easier, 
pleasanter to be kind. Very little satisfied poor Rose, 
and now that little was to be taken from her. 

It is an old saying that our deeds have irrevocable 
consequences, but to subscribe to it as a moral truism 
is one thing, and to feel its pains and penalties in our 
lives is another. He hated to be called to account even 
by so lax and indulgent a conscience as was his. He 
spurred Sultan and rode sharply finding a vent for 
his ill-humour with fate and hard necessity in the 
exercise. 

Milton lay some four miles from Blacktown, too far 
to share its beating pulse, or to feel even the ebbing 
wave of its energy. It was a commonplace, sleepy 
little place, with scarcely a reason for existing beyond 
the market gardens which hemmed it round, sendin^; 
their produce to the neighbouring town ; but for a 
romance that wished to hide itself from sight, no better 
place could have been found. 

The garden, merging at the back into one of the 
many market gardens, made the seclusion of the cottage 
Richard drew rein at complete. A belt of trees and 
evergreens hid the little house from the road, and there 
was no one to witness his arrival. He dismounted to 
open the wicket and lead \\\s Vvoi^^ m^ nNns. ^^'^^^ 
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path, but he paused a moment before unlatching the 
-gate to look about him. 

A strip of ragged common, shared tranquilly by a 
donkey and a flock of geese, lay beyond the main road 
and kept the other cottages aloof; a couple of children, 
starting suddenly from nowhere, as children will, 
paused on the edge of the dusty grass to stare at the 
beautiful brown horse and its rider. Richard surveyed 
this untenanted world with a kind of disdain, wonder- 
ing how it could ever have seemed pleasant in his 
eyes. 

But the cottage was charming; he would have taken 
no delight in his fancy for poor Rose if it had an ugly 
setting. A little lawn fronted it, and creepers in 
summer made a greenness about its lattices. As he 
led his horse up to the porch he had a glimpse of 
Rose behind a muslin curtain. Her head was bent, 
but she raised it, pushing aside the drapery, and he 
could see the flush of surprise that covered her face at 
sight of him. 

She rose hastily and went to the door to meet him. 
There was a little matted passage, and as she crossed 
it he had time to look at her with a new criticism in 
his mind. 

Rose was pretty still, but it was a fretful and a 
rather faded prettiness ; but for her vivid blushes she 
would have looked older than her years, few as they 
numbered. 

Her blushes were not all for pleasure, glad as she 
was to see him. She was conscious of a certain dis- 
array and slovenliness in her dress which she strove 
to amend by snatching at a shawl hanging in the 
passage, and wrapping it round her. Her eyes had the 
frightened look of a naughty child expecting to be 
scolded as she ran out to him, and the corners of her 
mouth drooped timidly, though she tried to smile. 

Poor Rose had never felt quite at ease in the 

presence of her lover, whose standard in all things was 

so different from her rustic one. She felt now as if 

^/s great dark eyes were searching aud '^vid^'^tv^ Vi^^ » 
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though indeed he was not seeing her at all. The 
vision of Elizabeth was with him still, Elizabeth 
whose moral and spiritual purity made her like a 
jBawless piece of sculpture ; he recalled the glance of 
her beautiful eyes, those eyes with the soul and 
intellect shining out of them, the set of her head on 
the round throat, the. curious subtle daintiness that 
seemed to breathe out of her, and he groaned inwardly. 
For the first time he felt a sting of remorse, but the 
pang was all for her, none of it was for the frightened 
girl in the tawdry finery, too conscious of it, too fearful 
of his criticism to find courage even to say she was 
glad to see him. 

" While an Elizabeth was in the world I could be 
content with this ! " 

" Run, Rosey, and call Daniels,'* he said, escaping a 
warmer greeting by seeming to be busy with his horse. 
" He can stable Sultan for an hour while I have a chat 
with you." 

She obeyed him at once, running round the corner of 
the house and coming back in a few minutes in the 
company of an old lame rustic, who dragged a 
rheumatic leg stiffly and touched a forelock at sight of 
the master. Richard resigned his horse to the old 
fellow, who took a leisurely care of the garden, and 
was general factotum and guardian of the little house- 
hold. 

** Now, Rosey," he said, when they were alone, 
putting a hand on her shoulder and turning her 
towards the porch, ** come inside, I want to talk to 
you, IVe come over on purpose." 

** I didn't know you had come home," she said, still 
with some constraint in her voice. She had generally 
been warned of his arrival, and had bestirred herself to 
have things in trim, but his visits had been growing, 
more and more infrequent for a long time now, and in 
t' e idle languor and monotony of her resourceless life 
Rose fell more and more into the careless ways that 
were a second nature to her, As Ih^ V4\^^ ci^ •a.^^^Njcvc^'^ 
man she might have taken ^om^ ^ty^l^ \^ Vrx \>N!Cssi. 
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home, and pleasure in ordering it ; nature meant her to 
be a busy, active httle housewife, but in this exotic life, 
where everything was provided without thought or care 
on her part, where those plump hands which ought to 
have been brown and hard with work had only to be 
still and grow white, she easily enough fell into a list- 
less indolence. Rose had been made into the outward 
semblance of a lady, but the inner woman remained 
undeveloped, her tastes and aspirations all on the old 
level, and she found nothing here to replace or super- 
sede them. 

** I only got home two or three days ago, so you see 
I have not wasted time in coming to see you." 

They had reached the sitting-room, and she looked 
at him with a deprecating air of apology; the shut 
windows and the untidy fire with the ashes dropped 
about the hearth made the atmosphere close and faint. 
She stooped to sweep up the fallen cinders, but he said, 
with a touch of impatience — 

" Never mind that now, let it be, but we must have 
the window open, the air is intolerable ; how can you 
endure to sit in this stuffy atmosphere ? " 

An easy chair with a pile of crumpled cushions was 
drawn up at the window, Rose's yellow-backed novel 
lay where it had fallen on the floor when she rose to 
meet him, the flowers had not been changed for days, 
and were dead and musty in their glasses, but, for 
once, Richard's fastidiousness did not find voice in 
remonstrance. He knew it was useless, and he was 
conscious of a growing impatience to get his task over 
— to be done with a business that was even more 
unpleasant than his prevision of it. 

He opened the casement and motioned her to take 
the chair she had just vacated, but he did not himself 
sit down, and Rose, looking up at him as he leaned 
against the window-frame, suffered a vague, undefined 
thrill of fear. His face was so grave, almost stern, 
he did not smile, he had not kissed her, he had not 
even asked about the boy. 
These thoughts were making a ViU\e twmvAV m \\^t. 
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her heart was beating; uneasily, so that she could 
scarcely understand what he said. 

" Rose," he began, speaking slowly, " you remember 
I told you, five or six months ago, at the time of my 
marriage, that things could not be the same between 
us in future." 

He paused; it was difficult to go on while she looked 
at him with the eyes of a hunted animal, as if she 
expected him to strike her. Rose had taken the news 
of his marriage very well, she had cried a little, but he 
had found means to soothe and comfort her ; he had 
assured her that it need make little difference in her 
life, since he would still care for and look after her, but 
he had no caresses or kind words for her now, and he 
spoke of change. The fear grew in her eyes, and two 
deep spots of colour burned in her cheeks. 

" Don't look at me like that, child," he said, irritably, 
** you make me feel like a murderer." 

" You — you are going to take the boy from me," she 
said, pantingly, the mother in her trying to be brave. 

" No," he said, with surprise ; " what makes you 
take such a notion into your head ? I never dreamt of 
separating you ; Dick is best with you. Come, be 
reasonable, child ; don't take any absurd ideas into your 
foolish little brain." He bent forward and took her 
hand in his. ** There, that is my good little Rose, 
there is nothing to frighten you in what I want to say, 
I am not even going to scold you for being such an 
untidy little woman, and for stuffing your head with 
silly novels." He smiled, and she gathered a little 
assurance from his kindness. 

" I will do what you wish," she said, more con- 
tentedly ; " but I couldn't read the books you sent me, 
I tried." 

** Were they too dry for you ? Well, never mind the 
books now. You find it very dull here sometimes, 
don't you ? " 

She looked about her vaguely, as if questioning the 
walls. 

"Jt /s quiet," she said at \a^\.. '' ^^.v^^"^ SSx^^^'^ 
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more stir in Blacktown " — Rose was sometimes be- 
trayed into a provincialism still — ** but it's many a day 
since I wur there." 

/* Yes," he said, a little eagerly, *'you*ve had a very 
quiet life, I know, and now that I can't come to see 
you so often it would be quieter than before. How 
would you like to see something of the world, you and 
the boy ? I am thinking of giving this cottage up.'* 

She looked at him with newly- stirred alarm. The 
world ! he had spoiled it for her, she did not even know 
what it meant. 

" I dunnot want to change," she said, breathlessly, 
" I'm used to being here." 

" Why, that's the very reason ; you don't know how 
pleasant other places are." 

"Are you going to send us away? " she asked, the 
tears rising childishly, her lips quivering. 

" I am going to send you away — yes," he said firmly, 
but kindly, patting the hand as he spoke, *' but only to 
a place where you will be far happier and livelier than 
here. How would you like to go to London ? You 
have never been there, and it is the most wonderful 
place in the world — a great many times livelier and 
brighter than Blacktown." 

Her face did not lose any of its fear and alarm, but 
she felt that he expected her to answer. She forced 
back her tears. 

** I've read about it, in books," she said, trying to 
respond, "but it's a far way off — and — yo wouldn't 

come theer " The tears would not be restrained, 

they brimmed and fell. 

" Yes, indeed I should," he said, eagerly, " I go to 
London very often; I was there the other day, and 
though I could not be with you always, I do not wish 
you to live there alone. I know of a kind, good woman 
there who would live with you and take care of you and 
look after you and the boy. And you shall have a pretty 
little house, Rose, prettier than this, in a street where 
^ou can see carriages and people passing, and where 
j'ou will be quite near the shops. T\\\i\k oi b^m^xv^^t 
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enough the shops to go and choose your own dresses, 
and to buy toys and sweets for Dick ! And you shall 
walk with him in the parks, and see all the grandest 
ladies in London going by in their carriages, and the 
Queen and the Prince too." 

Her eyes grew less frightened, and she smiled a little 
as her imagination slowly grasped the picture he 
drew. He had drawn it skilfully enough, knowing 
just what touches would attract her. Rose was but a 
child, caring for childish things, the glitter, the gaiety 
of London — he knew how to please her by dwelling on 
these, and he wished to please, not to coerce her. 

He knew that her habit of timid obedience was 
strong enough for him to count on her submission if 
he commanded, but it was pleasanter that she should 
yield to him spontaneously. 

" You will like it," he said ; he took her smilingly 
by the chin, turning up her face to him, and kissing 
her for the first time on the forehead. 

" Boy will like it — the horses and the carriages, and 
the flowers, and the big gardens where the Queen goes." 
She smiled, growing more at ease under his kindness. 

** Yes, and you will spoil him by buying everything 
he fancies. You must have a little purse of your own to 
dip into. See, how wiJl this pretty thing do ? " He 
drew from his pocket a gay little silken bag, the meshes 
glittering with beads. ** It came from Paris, and I 
think it was made for you." 

She took it with fingers that trembled a little with 
eagerness, and when she opened it, and saw the 
guineas nestling inside, her smiles became radiant. 

** Is it really mine ? *' 

'* It is really yours. You've never known the 
pleasure of spending yet,*' he said, pinching her cheek 
and laughing gently, ** and now I suppose you will 
ruin me. You don't know what delight is in store for 
you. There, hide it away in your pocket, and keep it 
safely till next week." 

** Next week ; has it getten to be so soon ? " Her 
smile f Sided. 
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** It has getten to be next week," he laughed, 
good-humouredly. " Can a pleasure arrive too 
soon ? " 

She looked doubtful, as if she were pondering this 
question, and again her glance stole round the room, 
and came back to him. He did not, or would not, 
understand the real meaning of that look — its help- 
less dependence, its clinging humility, its curious sub- 
mission. 

*' Don't trouble your little head about the prepara- 
tions," he said, "I will see to all that. Nothing that 
is here need go with you ; you will like to furnish the 
new house with newer and prettier things, won't you ? 
It will be a fine chance for you to exercise your taste, 
so you see the going away will be a very simple matter 
after all. You have only to tie on your own hat, and 
the boy's, and be ready to step into the carriage which 
I will send for you." 

She rose up out of her chair, too bewildered and 
shaken to offer any opposition, inclined to cry, but 
holding back the tears from an instinct that they 
would annoy him. 

" Will you take us ? " she asked, timidly. 

" I can't do that," he said, as gently as he could. It 
hurt him to disappoint her, he would rather have put 
her off with vague promises, he might even have tried 
to please her, but the experiment was too dangerous. 
She imperilled his peace, and he knew that he must 
not see her here again. 

She said nothing more ; she seemed stunned and 
dazed, yet vaguely understanding that this was the 
beginning of the end. She had always obeyed, and 
she did not know how to rebel. She mechanically lifted 
the book from the floor, and smoothed out the crushed 
pages with unsteady fingers. 

** You will see the boy ? " she asked. 

" Yes." He straightened himself, and came a step 
forward. 

" Fetch him now while I tell Daniels to bring Sultan 
round; I must he going." He was indeed luW^V^ \o 
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be gone, it seemed a needless unkindness to himself 
and to her to prolong the interview. 

She was standing in the porch, the little fellow in 
her arms when he came back to the front door, leading 
the horse by the bridle. 

At sight of the horse the boy struggled to get down, 
but Rose held him jealously. 

Richard threw the bridle across Sultan's neck ; the 
animal was perfectly trained, and could be trusted to 
stand without being held. He entered the porch. 

" Come along, Dick, and speak to me ; put him 
down. Rose." 

The child wriggled in her arms. 

" Daddy ! " he called out, lustily. Rose's grasp was 
closer for a moment, but she yielded suddenly and let 
him go. 

He was a beautiful, strong child, with Richard's 
olive colouring and dark eyes, a son for any father to be 
proud of, and Richard had a certain pride in him, and 
was pleased that the boy remembered him. 

** So you've not forgotten me, Dick ? What a man 
you've grown ! " He patted him on the head, but the 
child had no eyes except for the horse. 

" Sultan ! Sultan ! Dick wants to ride ! " he said, 
in his clear shrill treble. 

" Why, I believe he remembers him ! " Richard 
looked at Rose with a smile. 

" Yes," she said, faintly, " he talks of him often." 

" Well, we mustn't disappoint him." He lifted the 
child into the saddle, and led the horse once or twice 
round the grass plot. .The little one sat boldly, mani- 
festing no signs of fear. Richard was amused and 
pleased at the boy's pluck. 

** We must get a pony for him," he said, lifting the 
boy down. 

He had lingered too long, and was in haste to be gone. 

" You shouldn't carry him — a great fellow like that," 
he said to Rose. " He is too heavy for you," he 
remonstrated ; but Rose held him again in her jealous 
arms, and would not let him go. 
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** Tm quite strong," she said, simply. 

Something in her words and her look touched him 
with a sharper sting than he had yet felt. The feeling 
found a curious expression. 

He was turning away, but he came back and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

" Rosey,'* he questioned her, gravely, " you never 
see Ackworth now, do you ? " 

The colour leapt up in her face, and her eyes grew 
almost fierce. 

** I wunnot see him," she said ; " he knows it, too," 

" Then he has come here ? " 

" I dunnot want to hear him, he might ha' let me 
be ! " Her tone was resentful. 

" Then he has been bothering you ? " 

" He came to the door, but Daniels sent him off." 

"Well, don't be frightened, I'll put a stop to his 
visits." Richard's face hardened curiously. ** If he 

comes again " he said ; then he paused, and did not 

finish his sentence. " Best say nothing to anybody, 
not even to Daniels, about going away. Rose ; leave 
everything to me, and don't bother or worry about 
anything ; I'll manage it all, and let you know when to 
be ready." 

"Yes," she said, slowly, falling back into the old 
apathy. 

He left her still standing at the porch, the boy play- 
fully pulling at her hair, and coaxing her to come and 
play, poor little Rose whose playing days he had spoiled. 

The thought had its pathos, its acuteness, for him as 
he rode sharply home, and yet^he told himself that he 
was entertaining remorse quite needlessly. Rose had 
all along shown a curious insensibility to her position ; 
she had never, so far as he knew, felt the anomaly of 
it, she suffered no shame, she had known none of the 
pangs another woman might have experienced, she 
seemed to him to miss nothing, to desire nothing. 
The fact had struck him oddly at times, and it had 
often served as his justification. She had received the 
news of his marriage with a few tears, \t \^ \.tM^,W\. 
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not with any realizing sense of the difference it made 
to her and her child. He was grateful to her for 
making the confession easy ; it somehow seemed to 
lessen the wrong he had done her (if it were a wrong) 
that she had accepted it as if it were the right. 

He meant to be very good to her always, poor little 
Rose ! never to desert or forsake her, and to do justice 
to the boy. He should have a good education and a 
fair start. It was easy for him to make generous plans 
now that the peril of Rose's near presence was lifted 
from his path. In London she would never trouble 
any one, and she would be happy there. She would 
soon forget him, and learn to do without him — she and 
the boy too, whose baby memory could be trusted to 
carry no sting. 

These reflections went with him, spurring home to 
Elizabeth, but his most abiding feeling was a regretful 
wish that he had faced and got over this unpleasant 
business eight months earlier. To have had it lie 
eight months behind him would have been a true 
satisfaction at that moment, and it would have made 
the going back to Elizabeth an easier thing. It was 
still of her he thought first. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Roger's inclination, as well as his convenience, took 
him on the first holiday he could spare to Westhill. 

The grey village, with its curious, anomalous way of 
life, interested him ; there was something in his own 
nature that appeared to answer to it, though he was 
far enough from being a Friend, either in his creed or his 
sympathies. 

It was, perhaps, the simplicity of the life that at- 
tracted him most. In his vigorous strength and 
manhood he was naturally scornful of ease and pretti- 
ness, and the luxury and softness with which Richard 
clothed himself had intensified his scorn until it grew 
into something of an unreasoning hatred. 

Grace ordered his home, it is true, and was allowed 
to exercise her feminine ingenuity in arranging it as she 
would ; but in all that touched him personally — in his 
food, in his clothes, in the furnishing of his own room 
— he permitted no interference. 

Grace, who hankered after this unconquered territory, 
had tried remonstrance and coaxing in vain. She 
urged precept and example. 

** If you were only a little more like other people ! " 
she sighed. " There is Mr. Ned Hewetson — he dresses 
so nicely, he looks as if his things were always new. I 
am sure he never goes about without a collar or tie, as 
if he were a mill-hand." 

" No," he assented, good-humouredly ; "Til swear he 

never does ; I don't suppose you would ever catch young 

Ned in deshabille; if the house were on fire he would stop 

to put in his shirt-studs, even if he frizzVediox \l. So -^ovi 
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would like me to be a tailor's block, Gracie ; that's your 
ideal, is it ? " 

" I don't think Mr. Ned is like that," she answered, 
blushing, and looking slightly annoyed. *' You are like 
Richard, you are always laughing at people." 

" If I thought there was any danger of that resem- 
blance coming true I would be in haste to model myself 
on young Ned. You must be content to take me as I 
am, little woman — old clothes and all ; you practise the 
conventionalities for both of us." 

He was quite capable of recognizing the limitations 
of Grace's nature, and of yielding to them. How was 
it, then, that he had found himself, and still found him- 
self, so hostile to Elizabeth's experiment ? Grace loved 
to fall in with the general standard, and to give nobody 
a chance of accusing her of originality. 

The standard of the day demanded that a woman 
should make her home her sphere (the emancipated 
woman was as yet in her cradle), and it was Grace's 
pride that nobody's dinners were better cooked or better 
served, nobody's furniture betterpolished. If she had lived 
in these more enlightened times she would have decked 
her rooms with fans and pots, and aspinalled her chairs 
and tables, whether she admired the outbreak into blue 
and red enamel or no, because Mrs. Hewetson and Mrs. 
Walton did it — because everybody did it, in short. 
Grace loved the safe rut, well worn by other people's 
feet, and Roger tolerantly recognized and respected this 
demand of her nature for harmony with the world about 
her. Elizabeth asked for a less well-defined itinerary, 
she craved a by-path where the flowers were not all 
plucked or trodden down by the hurry of the multitude, 
she asked for the graces of life rather than for its com- 
forts and decencies, and his judgment condemned her. 

It seemed to him more than ever as he neared West- 
hill that she had made an intolerable blunder in 
forsaking it. 

After the noise of Blacktown the sleep of the little 
village seemed the very embodiment of ijeace^ ^x\ji Vss. 
did not pause to ask himseli Y\o\v \otv?, ^ >L\\s\Rr-Ass:^ 
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short, rather — its charm would have lasted in his own 
case, or how soon its deadly dulness would have irked 
him — he yielded to the influence of the moment, finding 
it potent. 

The April day showed Westhill at its best. Spring, 
always reluctant and long-delaying in the North, had 
come at last ; the few trees that clung to the skirts of 
the village were vividly and tenderly green, and the 
young grass in the fields that surrounded Oliver Car's 
farm shone emerald under the mild sunshine. After the 
monotonous, grimy streets of Blacktown, the dusty 
highways, the brown moorland, it might well seem, 
even to one as little a poet as Roger, that nature had 
lingered here willingly to do her bravest for this quiet 
corner, where so few came to see or praise her handi- 
work. 

He approached the village by a by-path that led 
almost directly to the meeting-house, and so brought 
him as it were into the very thick and heart of the 
^ place. He was not riding Sultan to-day ; that luxury — 
to which, by the way, he had accommodated himself 
very comfortably — was relinquished now that Sultan's 
rightful owner had come back ; but, in truth, he counted 
it no hardship to travel on his own feet. He was an 
excellent walker, and had done the ten miles in something 
very little over two hours, and found himself with 
energy enough to cover the ground again even without 
the rest he proposed to himself, if that had been 
needful. 

Finding himself at the rallying-point of the com- 
munity he looked about him a little curiously, not 
recognizing all at once that there was extremely little 
to see. 

A broad-brimmed hat bobbing up and down behind a 
garden fence puzzled him for a moment, till he dis- 
covered that it belonged to an old man totteringly and 
feebly cleaning a little vegetable-bed, and rising between 
each effort to cast the offending weed into a basket that 
hung upon the fence. It might have been a penance 
^^e was doing, so carefully did be sterci lo double his 
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labour, or it might be a new form of exercise enforced 
by a society that governed paternally. 

The weeder probably was old William — patriarch 
among the Penns, of whom he had been told. Yes, it 
must be he, for this was the cottage next to the meet- 
ing-house. Roger would have been better disposed 
towards the old man if he had found him busy over the 
border where the rose-tree was budding tentatively ; 
that would have been something to carry back and be 
questioned about ; but old Penn's cares were all for his 
cabbages, and if the rose-tree was sprouting, there was 
no young girl watching it now. 

He met few as he went on his way ; a sedate figure 
now and again, young or old, the sedateness was 
always there, and whether it was man or woman it 
went without haste, as if life were a very long gift and 
one could spend it leisurely. 

Near the mill he met a wanderer, who looked at him 
with evident curiosity and with so mild-eyed a friendli- 
ness and disposition to good-will, that Roger involun- 
tarily stopped. He was a little, thin old man, with 
small legs encased in gaiters, and a big, overtopping 
hat. 

** A fine day!" Roger said, with much originality; 
and then remembering that this was a statement and 
not a question, and so called for no answer, he added, 
rather blunderingly — 

*' Tm on the right track for Oliver Car's mill, am I 
not ? '' 

** Thee cannot well miss Oliver Car's mill " — the old 
man smiled—** if thee will use thy eyes. Thee sees it 
does not hide itself." 

'* That's true," said Roger, with a glance at the 
flying sails on the horizon. ** It was a stupid question; 
but Tm something of a stranger here, and have not gone 
by this way before." 

** I have seen thee before. Few strangers come 
here " — the old man shifted his legs — ** and we do not 
readily forget their faces." 

" J Ve been here once or twice. \ V\v^ ^\. "W^-a.O^X^^^^ 
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The old man's expression took on a sort of flickering 
interest at this announcement. He came a step nearer. 

" Then perhaps thee knows Elizabeth Dale ? '* 

*' Yes/' said Roger ; " she married my cousin, Dale, 
of the Well House. I see her nearly every day.*' 

" Is she well— in health ? " 

" I think so, she looks very well." 

The old man advanced a little nearer still. He spoke 
almost in a whisper, and he looked frightened ; his 
glance went furtively past Roger and seemed to fix 
itself on some unseen object in the distance. Roger 
saw it, and wondered; he turned involuntarily, but 
there was nothing visible except a bare, whitewashed 
villa set on a patch of lawn. 

" Thee knows it was against the wish of the Friends 
that she married thy cousin; he is not one of the Lord's 
Israel." 

Roger was dumb, but he suffered a strong inclination 
immediately strangled in its birth to laugh. It seemed 
such a curiously inadequate expression of Richard's 
shortcomings. 

" I know that she chose for herself," he said pre- 
sently, " and when girls do that the elders often 
disapprove." Then, reading the wistfulness in the old 
man's face aright, he added — "but I don't think she 
has repented of her choice, and on the whole, seeing 
that the thing is done and can't be undone, I suppose 
you would rather that she did not repent ? " 

The Quaker hesitated. Nature had made him kind, 
but his creed was stern ; he seemed to suffer a conflict 
between the two ; he evaded the question by a compro- 
mise. 

" She will not always walk disorderly," he said, *' she 
will be drawn back to us. Elizabeth is a child of many 
prayers." 

He passed on his way, leaving with a feeble abrupt- 
ness as if he were afraid of being betrayed into sinful 
concessions, and mildly strayed down the road. 

Roj5^er stopped and looked after him with oddly 
mingled feelings. He found an edge oi offence in the 
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old man's words, and yet they amused him. It was an 
unknown country into which he had travelled, where 
the signs were all new. He had disapprove'ci of 
Elizabeth too, but he viewed her offences from quite 
another quarter. His standpoint was too different, he 
could not make it fit. 

He forgot the incident when he got to the farm, for 
Rachel Car spied him from afar, and came out to meet 
him and welcome him. 

She greeted him with the same serene friendliness as 
on his former visits, and it seemed to him that this 
homely-faced woman was on the watch to do him a 
kindness. At the farm the best and wholesomest side 
of Quaker life — the side Elizabeth had far too hastily 
ignored — was to be seen. Westhill was slow to admit 
the world within its walls, but when once a stranger 
had proved himself trustworthy he was generously 
made free to the best they had to give. 

Rachel in her straight drab gown covered with a 
large white apron, a close net cap hiding her smooth 
hair, looked placid and pleasant as the sunny day. 
She came out from a wicket at the side of the house, 
and watched him approach, shading her eyes with 
a brown, work-worn hand. 

" Here I am again," he said, gaily; "you see I have 
taken you at your word and come back.*' 

** Thee is very welcome," she answered. " Has thee 
walked ? " 

" Every yard of the way ; it is just the day to go for 
a twenty mile spin : it is a pleasure to breathe." 

" The air is wholesome," she said, mildly, as if this 
were praise enough. " Thee must be tired ; will thee 
come in and rest, or does thee wish to see Oliver 
Car?" ' 

" I will rest first, if you will let me." 

"Assuredly ; I am glad thee can give a little time to 
the farm as well as to the mill." 

He followed her behind the little wicket, and up the 
trim path between the vegetable beds, and by a back 
door into the dim, cool kitchen. \\. V4^'s» \iftx^ V^ \c^^ 
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been received before, and the place remained in his 
memory with the pleasantest associations. It was 
better than any parlour he knew ; a thousand-fold more 
to his taste than any Blacktown drawing-room he had 
been privileged to enter. The work of the day was 
over, the fire was banked in the large grate, and only 
sent out a dull glow that reflected itself in the shining 
pewter dishes hanging in a row above the dresser of 
carved oak. An absolute perfection of cleanliness and 
order prevailed everywhere, the kitchen was long and 
low-ceiled, the rafters brown with age, but the walls 
shone with recent whitewash, revealing even the dark 
and distant corners. The solid furniture of old oak 
was pushed back against the walls, leaving a long clear 
space of floor on which the slanting sunbeams fell like 
little spears of light. 

Roger sat down by a window that looked upon the 
yard; the hush of the afternoon was on it too, broken 
now and then by the cluck of a hen or the lowing of a 
disconsolate cow bereaved of her calf. Within, the 
ticking of the old-fashioned eight-day clock in its long 
oak case seemed to set itself to a kind of rhythmic 
music as peaceful as a lullaby. 

He glanced into the yard, untenanted except by the 
brown watchdog lying sleepily with his nose on his 
forepaws outside his kennel, and his eye, coming back 
to the room, fell upon a little blue and white bowl set 
upon the broad sill of the window with one or two dark- 
eyed auriculas, and a spray of flowering currant hanging 
over its lip. The innocent little decoration somehow, 
perhaps by contrast, sent his thoughts capriciously 
back to the Well House. He recalled the range of 
hothouses, the pine-house, the. ferneries, the vineries, 
the new orchid house — all the luxuriant, exotic growth 
with which Richard surrounded himself and Elizabeth, 
and he told himself again with a growing scorn that 
she had made a poor exchange, relinquishing the 
substance for the shadow. 

Rachel had gone to fetch the milk she had offered for 
Ajs refreshment, and when he looked out ag^aVxv "\\^ s^>« 
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her crossing the yard from the dairy, clinking over the 
clean stones in her pattens. The brown- watch- dog 
lifted its head as she approached, and thumped a lazy 
tail on the flags, and then Roger noticed that Rachel 
was not alone. Half hidden behind her, keeping within 
the shadow of her larger bulk, was another and a 
younger figure. With that quick way the mind has of 
jumping to conclusions, Roger was instantly convinced 
that this was young Loveday Penn, and that it was she 
who had put the flowering currant in the blue bowl. 
Yet he had but a glimpse of a dark grey gown, a vision 
of a rounded cheek, a suspicion of an averted head, as 
they passed the window where he sat. 

They came in by the opposite door from that by 
which he had entered, the elder carrying the milk jug 
and a tumbler on a tray, the younger with a smaller 
jug, which she poised carefully. 

" Loveday thought thee might like cream with thy 
milk," said Rachel, pleasantly ; then, as the young girl 
hung back, she said — 

" Thee does not know Roger Wedderburn, does thee, 
Loveday? but thee may have heard of him from 
Elizabeth. He is the cousin of her husband, Richard 
Dale, and Loveday Penn is Elizabeth Dale's cousin," 
she added, with mild gravity, making them known to 
each other. 

" That sounds as if we ought to be cousins too," 
said Roger, smiling. He had risen at their entrance, 
and he put out his hand. He did not know whether 
Quaker custom sanctioned this form of greeting or not. 
The little brown hand that met his went out to him 
timidly, and it felt a slim and small thing in his grasp ; 
he thought, too, he had never seen anything younger or 
more innocent or sweeter than the face he was looking 
down into, with its dark shy eyes and rosy lips, and 
ripples of brown hair. Yes, Elizabeth was right — 
Loveday was prettier than any one he had ever seen 
before, and the quaint simplicity of her dress helped the 
charm. Het dark grey gown, made in the strai^htes^t^ 
scantiest folds, was cut short a\iov^\.\v^^x^'^^^'^^"^^'^'^ 
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the white stockings and the sturdy little shoes; it was 
nearly concealed by a white-bibbed apron that gave her 
a quaint air of being a grown-up child, and her round 
arms were bare to the elbows. She wore no cap, but her 
hair was coiled round the shapeliest head in the world. 

" Thank you for thinking of the cream,'* he said ; 
"there couldn't be anything better than Westhill 
cream, as Tve proved already." 

** Thee must eat with it," said hospitable Rachel, not 
listening to his protests. " Loveday will fetch thee 
isome cakes ; they are but new out of the oven." 

They waited on him, and yet so quietly that he was 
scarcely embarrassed by it. Loveday made such a 
pretty picture as she moved gently about the dark 
kitchen, reaching with a round arm for a plate from 
the rack, that he forgave himself for giving it excuse. 

Rachel had already drawn out her knitting, and the 
needles were flashing in the firelight as she sat on one 
of the high-backed chairs near the hearth. 

** Has thee brought us any news ? " she asked, when 
he had eaten and drunk. 

He knew what she meant. On the occasion of his 
last visit they had spoken of Elizabeth. Rachel Car, 
not without some searchings of conscience, had allowed 
herself this forbidden topic, her love for Elizabeth 
overmastering her scruples, koger could not know — 
though he guessed the general disapproval — that 
Elizabeth's name had dropped out of the annals of 
Westhill. She was not spoken of there, either for good 
or evil ; she was neither openly censured nor regretted ; 
she was ignored, and that as finally as if she had never 
existed. 

But Rachel's tender heart cried out against this 
sentence of death ; her common sense was in rebellion ; 
the woman in her rose above the Quaker, and cried out 
for tidings of the girl for whom she felt as a second 
mother might. Roger in his first visit speaking 
naturally of Elizabeth had not met with much 
encouragement in words, it is true, but a subtle 
fee/wg told him that the topic was weVcom^. 
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" I left Mrs. Dale very well/' he said ; " she knew 
I was coming — in fact I may say I am here to-day as 
her messenger." 

Loveday, who was dusting where no dust was to be 
found, at the remoter end of the kitchen, suspended her 
task with a little start. She stole a step nearer, and 
he felt her dark eyes fixed on him. 

" You haven't been to see her yet ? " He turned 
boldly to her. 

She shook her head. 

"I wonder what you would think of her home — how 
it would strike you ? It's quite a show place in its 
way. People call it Dale's museum. You would like 
the flowers — at least, if you are fond of flowers." He 
glanced at the little blue bowl and smiled. " There's 
nothing rare in that way that Dale hasn't got, no 
matter if he has to search the world for it." 

** He might be more worthily employed," said 
Rachel, with sober reproof; ** these are vain things 
for a man to give his life to." 

" Yes," assented Roger, ** I don't share his tastes or 
his fancies, but it must be owned he does the thing 
well. He carries it out consistently ; he is splendid all 
through." 

Then he began to describe in more detail the home 
to which Elizabeth had gone. He did not consciously 
over-colour, but he felt that the picture took an 
additional gorgeousness in the minds of his hearers, 
because imagination had to do the work of experience. 

Rachel Car's kind face was a little anxious, and she 
sighed sometimes; and at Roger's description of 
Elizabeth's drawing-room she mildly shook her head. 
He noticed these signs with amusement ; but what he 
liked better still was to see the wide-eyed surprise, 
touched with a child-like solemnity, of the girl. It was 
as if she were hearing a fairy tale for the first time ; for 
the first time comprehending that outside her own 
world lay another, full of unimagined beauty. Roger, 
who despised and hated all theadotivrci^\\\.\N\^\.^v:^'^'t^ 
loved, tound himself growing alrao^X. ^\oc\vs^^tA.m ^^'s*^'^^- 
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ing it, that he might watch the wonder grow in her 
dark eyes, and the colour come and go in her cheeks. 

But when he appealed to her directly with a 
smiling — 

** You'll go and see it all for yourself, won't you ? If 

you would let me come for you some day " she 

seemed to waken as out of a dream. She shrank back, 
and edged nearer Rachel, who put an arm round her 
and drew her to her side. The listening look died out 
of her eyes ; somehow or other the spell was broken. 

** Loveday does not go from home," the other 
answered for her. ** Young maids are best at home." 

The two seemed for a moment to stand on their 
defence before him, to struggle against the temptation 
to be carried away, even in thought, by the seductions 
he had painted for them. It was the girl who spoke 
first. 

** I wish Elizabeth had not gone away," she said ; 
" it is better here." She was looking into the fire, and 
a curious gravity, which almost amounted to solemnity, 
had settled on her young face. 

" Yes," assented Rachel, taking conscience firmly in 
hand once more ; " it is a cross laid upon us that 
Elizabeth has left us." There was a sort of subdued ex- 
citement in her voice ; her high cheek-bones were over- 
spread with a flush of colour ; the native woman in her, 
hidden under the Puritan habit, had lost none of those 
graphic touches which Roger, in his half satiric humour, 
had added, and a vision of Elizabeth in her white and 
gold clung to her, though she felt it to be a sin to 
entertain it. 

** And thee knows. Friend Wedderburn " — she 
gathered severity — ** we count all these things but 
vanity and foolishness, this decking of the body 
which perishes, and ministering to the senses with 
flowers, and books, and pictures, and ensnaring devices. 
It is an inward grief to us that Elizabeth has forsaken 
us for these." 

'^I go with you at least in wondering that your 
cousin could find it in her heart to excViatxg,^ \)^\^ \ox 
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them." He looked round him. He thought the Httle 
lecture was meant for Loveday, after the repressive 
fashion of maiden aunts ; but it was the elder who 
needed the warning, and not the younger. 

She sighed. ** The young are sometimes carried 
away," she said ; ** I do not doubt the world is as 
beautiful as thee has said, but we have hope that 
Elizabeth may still be gathered in." 

** But — that would mean, wouldn't it, that her experi- 
ment had ended disastrously ? " he said, moved again 
to defend her. " It would mean that her marriage had 
turned out unhappy, and one would scarcely wish to 
punish her in that way, even for such a breach of taste 
as forsaking Westhill. Fve said nothing of what I 
meant to say if I haven't made you understand that 
Dale is wholly devoted to her. He's a model husband." 

" When she returns to us it will be because she can 
do without him," said Rachel, quietly. 

Roger looked at her in astonishment. 

" But — you marry — you're not a celibate com- 
munity ? " he said, scarcely understanding her drift. 
" You don't disapprove of marriage, or of love ? " He 
smiled. This pretty, dark-eyed thing leaning against 
Rachel was made for love, even if it were only the 
tepid love of some Quaker youth. 

** Not when two are equally yoked." 

" Well, that condition seems to apply to my cousin 
and yours — they suit each other so far as I can see ; 
they have the same tastes " 

" Nay, but I was speaking of marriage in the Lord," 
said Rachel, gently. 

Roger felt disconcerted for a moment. 

** And your young people,'* he said, " do they always 
stay with you ? Is Elizabeth an exception in choosing 
for herself, or do they marry to your liking ? " 

A lump of coal gave way while he spoke, and a 
sudden flame leapt up and illuminated the room. 
Rachel still had her arm round Loveday, and it seemed 
to him that she blushed whetv tV\^ o\.\\^t ^xv'^jw^^^^^ ^^^ 
little sadly — 
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" They do not always stay with us ; some of them 
go into the world and do not return; but those are 
happiest who are content to dwell with us in quietness 
and sobriety.'* 

" Mrs. Dale, at least, has not forgotten you. I told 
you I had been sent by her ; that is, she knew I might 
be coming, and she charged me with a message for her 
cousin. Miss Penn.'* 

" That is thee, Loveday." Rachel glanced at her 
and smiled. " Thee does not know thyself, does thee, 
child, when thee is called Miss ? " It is not our cus- 
tom, Roger Wedderburn, to use titles of distinction." 

** Oh, I beg your pardon," he said, feeling a little 
embarrassed ; " you must forgive my blunder." He 
looked at Loveday. " But what am I to call you ? " 

" Thee can call me Loveday," said the girl, a little 
troubled, a little impatient, it even seemed to him. 
She turned to her cousin. " Ought I to listen to 
Elizabeth's message ; would — would — thy — brother 
think it right ? '* she whispered. 

Rachel looked troubled in her turn. It was a fine 
point, and she settled it with a little unconscious 
casuistry. 

** Thee may surely listen," she said, " but thee must 
not send an answer without the consent of the meeting. 
Thee may tell us what Elizabeth Dale charged thee to 
say." She looked at Roger. 

He hid his surprise as well as he could. 

** Elizabeth Dale " (he did not blunder this time) 
** sent you this." He drew a little case from his 
pocket. " I believe she bought it in Italy, where they 
make such things; you know she was there on her 
wedding journey." 

He found himself executing his task very clumsily ; 
but he was conscious of a restraint he could not explain. 
They seemed of a sudden to become hostile to him, to 
be guarding themselves with a new sort of reserve. 
He rose and held out the jewel case to Loveday. 
I^or an instant she hesitated ; she put her hand 
siv/ft/y behind her. 
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" Is it for me ? " she demanded. 

'* Yes, surely,*' he smiled, ** for you." 

She took it from him, but she fumbled with the 
spring, her fingers were trembling, and would not obey 
her. 

** Let me do it," he said. He took it from her, 
pressed the lock, and handed the case back. The 
necklace lay on a bed of white satin, which threw the 
delicate little flowers linked with fine gold work, into 
relief. It was a dainty trinket, and very simple and 
inoffensive. Even he, who knew little and cared less 
for such things, thought it a pretty and appropriate 
ornament for the round young throat it was meant to 
adorn. He looked for the pleasure he expected to read 
in her face, such pleasure as even a modest young 
Quaker maid might take in a little bit of personal 
finery ; but her eyes did not lighten, and the smile did 
not come. She blushed with a deep glow of embarrass- 
ment. It was Rachel who found a faint word of praise 
for it. 

" Why, it is meant to wear ! " she said, as if this 
surprising fact had just dawned on her. " See the little 
flowers, painted as if they grew. Elizabeth had in her 
mind thy love of flowers when she sent thee this.*' 

** It's mosaic, I believe, and a very good specimen of 
it," said Roger. 

" Thee cannot wear it, but thee might keep it to look 
at, sometimes" (Rachel knew nothing of its value); 
** Elizabeth meant it kindly." She strove after a com- 
promise that should satisfy conscience. 

The girl faintly shook her head. 

" It is far too pretty to hide away, isn't it ? " said 
Roger, good-naturedly. " Won't you give other people 
the pleasure of looking at it in the place where it should 
be ? Won't you try it on, that I may tell Elizabeth 
how it looks) " He was bending down and speaking 
with a sort of gay appeal. 

** If you would let me clasp it, that* would be ta^ 
reward as messenger." 

'' What is it thee needs perswad\v\^ Vo ft.o^X^oN^^'^ci'X 
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Thee is generally a willing maid/* said a strong voice 
at the door. 

They all turned, and saw Oliver standing on the 
threshold, a big white patch in the darkness, the flour 
on his clothes, his hair, his eyebrows, giving him an 
odd look of sudden age. 

He nodded gravely to Roger. Loveday gave a little 
start, and her colour deepened. 

There was a moment's silence ; Roger broke it with 
a half-constrained laugh. 

" How you startled us," he said ; " one might 
suppose we had uneasy consciences; but we're not 
engaged in any conspiracy. I came as the bearer of a 
little remembrance from Elizabeth for her cousin." 

At the mention of Elizabeth's name, Oliver's white 
brows contracted themselves in a frown. He stood a 
moment in the dark doorway surveying the group, then 
he turned aside and shook himself free from the 
clinging flour and wiped his feet before entering the 
spotless kitchen. There was a kind of deliberate 
preparation in the action that amused Roger while it 
irritated him, he scarcely knew why. 

"Come and help the persuasion," he called out; 
" add your argument to mine and your cousin will 
yield; she will bow to your authority. This pretty 
thing was meant to be worn, wasn't it ? It looks as if 
it had been made for her." 

Oliver crossed the kitchen with heavy deliberate 
step. Young Loveday never raised her downcast eyes, 
but her colour was distressingly vivid. Roger thought 
he had never seen such a pretty little Puritan as she 
looked, the long lashes lying against her flushed cheek, 
her head hanging like a flower bent on its stalk ; she 
was prettier without ornament, and yet he could not 
but think that her girlish vanity yearned for the trinket. 
Wasn't every girl, let her creed be what it might, fond 
of pretty things ? 

Oliver's sister looked up at him with a shade of 
anxiety in her face, 
^'Thee knows, Oliver," she said d^^x^c^Xiva^^j, 
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" Elizabeth meant the gift in kindness, and the little 
flowers are painted to the very life — just such as those 
thee likes to see Loveday bring in from the fields and 
hedgerows." 

Oliver, still silent, stretched out his hand and took 
the case from Loveday's trembling fingers. Those big, 
strong hands looked as if they could very easily crush 
the fragile thing. 

" Has thee learned to love gauds, too ? " he asked, 
looking straight at the girl and speaking sternly ; " is 
thee willing to sell thy soul, as Elizabeth has sold hers, 
for vain ornaments to deck thy body with ? " 

Loveday lifted her drooping head, the sweet lips 
parted, but no words came, then the tears rose slowly 
in the great dark eyes. 

**Thee wrongs Loveday," said the elder woman, 
hastening to interfere and speaking with grave re- 
monstrance ; ** the gift was none of her seeking, she 
knew no more of it than thee till these last minutes ; 
thee must be just, Oliver, thee must not let thy feelings 
carry thee beyond moderation." 

" Woman ! " he turned upon her with righteous 
wrath in his deep voice, " thee can talk of moderation 
when thee sees a young soul being ensnared of the evil 
one ; Elizabeth would fain tempt another to follow in 
her steps and forsake the way of godliness ; and thee 
stands aside and folds thy hands and talks of restrain- 
ing the tongue." 

Oliver certainly did not restrain his. 

** Nay," she answered, still meek, but firm ; '* I did 
not counsel Loveday to wear the necklace, that might 
not be seemly nor according to our profession ; but 
thee knows Elizabeth meant no harm in sending it ; it 
is but a token that she has not forgotten us, that she 
still bears us in her thoughts. Could thee not look at 
it like that, Oliver Car ? " 

** I look on it for what it is," he answered, grimly ; 
** the devil's messenger." 

" Surely that's a very tremeivAow^ xwi's.'^xQtv \.^ ^^ 
such a simple thing," said Hoget, >n\\o low^^ Vvc^^'^^^ 
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by turns amused, contemptuous, irritated by this 
wonderful display of puritanic intolerance ; ** one has 
heard of poisoned jewels, to be sure, that brought 
death to the wearer, but these flowers look harmless 
enough and innocent enough for any girl to wear." 

** Thee can plead the adversary's cause, I do not 
doubt," said Oliver, looking coldly on him ; ** thee 
belongs to a world where he has many friends." 

"I belong to a world which exercises common sense/' 
said Roger, reining in his irritation and speaking 
lightly with an effort, " and where people don't make 
mountains out of mole-hills. Good life ! what is there 
to make a fuss about over a trumpery thing like this ? 
Even you, Car, can scarcely deny that there are many 
women now among the saints in heaven who wore 
costlier trinkets than this in their day, and found no 
snare in them, as you call it. Can't a woman say her 
prayers for thinking of her jewel case ? " 

** I know naught of the saints in heaven, but I know 
there are many women now burning in hell who gave 
their souls for less than this." He shut the case with 
a decisive snap, as if he were imprisoning the devil 
within ; ** thee shall not tempt the child with thy 
specious arguments." 

Roger turned away contemptuously. 
**As for thee, Rachel Car," he now attacked his 
sister, '* thee had better go to thy Bible and read that 
which is written there against the haughty daughters 
of Zion, who loved to adorn themselves with vain 
apparel rather than with the meek and quiet spirit 
which is enjoined on thy sex. All such adornings are 
contrary to the profession of godliness." 

Rachel took the reproof in meek silence ; the youn^ 
girl had never moved, she. stood motionless except for 
the heaving of her bosom. 

Roger, whose scorn was fast outgrowing his discre- 
tion, said, with smiling irony — 

** I should have thought example went a little further 
than precepit in the last respect, or is the meek spirit 
only an attribute of the weaker ves^eVl '* 
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Oliver was silent for a moment, then he faced him 
slowly. All his movements were consciously slow, 
though he seemed a man in whom a perpetual struggle 
with a nature naturally impetuous was going on. 

" I grieve if I have brought our profession into con- 
tempt in thy eyes," he said, with a certain grave 
dignity that became him not ill; "but I do not speak 
without direction, the sin be upon me if I falter or 
speak pleasant things when it becomes me to warn and 
exhort. Thee is not of our way of thinking, and thee 
cannot know the harm thee does by tempting a young 
and weak soul to yield to vanity ; but if thee would 
undo thy error thee will take the gift back to her who 
sent it."  

** I entirely decline to be your messenger," said 
Roger, with some haughtiness, resenting this form of 
reproof; "if you have anything more to say to me I will 
wait outside and hear it there." He turned abruptly 
and left the kitchen. 

Rachel Car hesitated, and then her meek step 
followed him. Her peaceful, pleasant face was sadly 
disturbed and grieved. 

** Thee must not think ill of my brother," she said 
gently, hovering near him in the dusk. " Thee may 
think him over-hasty, but he speaks as one with 
authority among us, and he has the welfare of the 
young very deeply at heart. And the reproof he gave 
me was just, I have deserved it." 

** Isn*t it possible to overdo meekness ? " He spoke 
with an irony of which he was instantly ashamed. 
" You must forgive me," he said, ** I don't see with his 
eyes, and I don't suppose we should ever agree ; but it 
seems to me he makes a sin out of a perfectly in- 
different matter. Isn't the decalogue big enough for 
him without going out of his way to add to its 
burdens ? " 

She sighed, but she made no answer. Perhaps even 
her mild spirit was moved beyond its wont and made 
its inward protest. 
The night was still and sott, du^k ^^t^.'^^v^^ ^ *^^ 
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out-buildings and turning them shadowy, all the life of 
the place hushed in rest. The outward serenity was 
in sharp contrast to the stirred passions within. 

Rachel stooped to feel in the dim light for her 
pattens, and putting them on clinked softly across the 
yard to visit some of her charges before the night 
closed ; and Roger was left alone, waiting for Oliver. 

The miller did not follow him at once. He stood 
looking broodingly before him, lost in the urgency of 
his own thoughts, and heavy with the weight of them, 
then some faint movement on the young girl's part 
attracted him, and as he looked at her the sternness of 
his face relaxed a little — the whole man seemed to 
unbend, to become more human. 

He laid his hand on Loveday's bent head. 

" Loveday," he said, " thee may think me harsh too, 
but I spoke for thy good." 

" I know it," she said, but so low he could scarce 
catch the words. 

** Thee is young ; " his voice was troubled. ** It is 
but natural that thee should love thy pleasure ; but 
thee must not long for forbidden things, thee must be 
content with the flowers thee gathers in the fields." 

"Oh, I am content;" she looked up at him timidly, 
restored like a drooping flower by the sunshine of his 
new kindness ; " thee is not angry, OHver ? " 

" Nay, I was never angry with thee." He would 
have had a heart like the nether millstone if he had 
not softened at sight of her pretty, beseeching looks. 

" Thee will forgive Elizabeth?" she asked, wondering 
at her own boldness and at the new rush of ease that 
filled her heart. 

His face changed and hardened a little, but she had 
the courage to persist. 

" If thee would forgive her it would take a load off 

my heart," she said, finding words in this strange new 

freedom. She put up her hand to her bosom as if she 

felt the burden there. " If we might speak of her 

sometimes " 



ff 



Is it so much to thee as that? " 
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" I love her," said Loveday, simply. 

He turned away with a sudden quick gesture, as 
unlike as possible to his usual deliberate movements. 

" I would not have thee follow her," he said, with 
something like a groan ; " we could not lose thee too." 
His voice under the trouble was very kind. " If I 
thought that she would lead thee astray, and make 
thee such as she is now, Loveday, I would rather see 
thee dead in thy coffin." 

Her cheeks paled, but she looked up bravely. 

** I love her, but I would not follow her. Thee need 
not fear," she said ; " I will never leave Westhill." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

While the Quaker's asperity had been softening under 
the young girVs timid looks and words, Roger's scorn 
had had time to grow. 

The miller's self-righteousness, his unsparing re- 
bukes, his discourtesy in keeping his guest waiting, 
were all trying enough to a temper that was not 
naturally long-suffering, and when he rejoined Roger 
in the yard, the latter's contempt at once found words. 

" Look here," he said, **it's uncivil to tell your host 
what you think of him, at least when your opinion 
happens 'to be unflattering, but you must allow me to 
decline the honour of being your messenger. I refuse 
to carry that trumpery necklace back with me." 

*'Thee has said that already, friend." 

The Quaker's ponderous calm added fuel to Roger's 
fire. 

** If you choose to insult Mrs. Dale, you can be your 
own messenger." 

" I will be my own messenger." 

" That's as you please, but I think you might con- 
sider her feelings a little. She belongs to the world 
now, the world that you despise, and it isn't customar}' 
there, whatever it may be here, to fling a person's gift 
back in his face. It is even considered rude." 

** Thee puts feelings before principle." 

** Oh, principle ; I don't own that there is any 

involved. I scarcely put the stress on the matter that 

you do ; it seems to me you've made a tragedy out of 

t^e veriest trJBe. One girl sends another — her old 

Playmate and friend — a trinket. Gianled ev^tv \.Vv^X 
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you disapprovfe of ornaments, does the merdi with 
justify all that you said in there ? *' — he threw It's 
hand back towards the house. " I think you've use\e 
that poor child pretty hardly ; if she had committed all 
the sins in the calendar, you couldn't have frightened 
her more." 

** Thee need not trouble over Loveday," — the Quaker 
spoke with a quiet coolness that was, to say the least 
of it, a strain on the hearer's temper. 

** You can't forbid me to pity her." 

•* Thy pity is not called for." 

In their argument they had left the farm behind, and 
had reached the open. They paused involuntarily in 
the field, the stars were faint above them, and in the 
tranquil night the dark bulk of the mill loomed out 
black and forbidding. 

** There may be two opinions about that — at least," 
he went on, letting his scorn loose, " you have opened 
my eyes ; I used to wonder how Elizabeth left you, 
I even blamed her for leaving you, but now — Good 
heavens ! how you must have made her suffer 1 " he 
stared resentfully at the other dim figure. 

Oliver Car was silent for a moment, struggling per- 
haps with the natural impulse to fierce retort. 

** Friend," he said at last, speaking with subdued 
force, " thee speaks as one of the world's people. Thee 
counts a girl's tears, a girl's fancies, a girl's foolish 
desires as of more value than the salvation of her soul ; 
thee puts that first which should be last ; thee would 
please her with baubles, and tempt her with foolish 
and flattering words to forsake the ways of holiness 
and peace ; but thee shall not, thee shall not," he said, 
with deep concentrated feeling vibrating in his voice ; 
" thee has taken Elizabeth from us, thee has beguiled 
her to her destruction ; thee shall not have the child 
Loveday ! " 

" I ! " cried Roger, wrathfully, incredulously — then 
he laughed angrily. " Are you mad ? If ^ovi ^^-^^ -^ 
man of the world, if you were atv^X-V^vcv^ X^xsX^XsaX ^^^^ 
are, I should know how to atv^Nvet ^om. ^V^^ ^"^^ 

14 
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with Elizabeth's marriage ? Am I Dale's keeper ? 
, you suppose he consulted me ? " 
** Thee knows what manner of man he is ; thee 
knows that he has enticed Elizabeth to forsake the 
inner light and walk in darkness, and yet thee aids her 
in seeking to pervert the innocent. Thee would have 
Lroveday sell her soul too ; but thy evil counsels shall 
come to naught, for I am set as one to watch for souls. 
Thee shall not prevail." 

** You are mistaken," said Roger, his feeling directed 
into a new channel, and suddenly cooling and crystal- 
lizing into contempt ; it seemed no longer worth while 
spending anger over a mad fanatic, a practised hypo- 
crite. ** I assure you I have no designs over your 
young cousin's soul, nor have I the slightest intention 
of making love to her, as you seem to insinuate, though 
she is pretty enough to tempt one that way." 

" Thee would find the fold too well guarded," said 
the Quaker, with a grim dryness in his tone. 

** You've shown that you can act sheepdog to 
perfection, but you needn't trouble to set a watch 
against me. You hav6 given me so much to think of 
that I am not likely to come back in a hurry for more 
— a little of your kind of hospitality goes a long 
way." 

** Nay, I would not part with thee in an unfriendly 
spirit," said the miller, with his wonted gravity ; '* if 
I could persuade myself that I had made thee think, 
that would be a good day's work for thee and me. 
Thee may come to the farm and welcome, but thee 
must come as a friend, and not as a go-between, 
bringing the world's temptations vvith thee, and putting 
a stumbling-block in the way of the weak. In matters 
of religion a man must rule his own house after the 
direction of his conscience." 

** Thanks," said Roger, lightly, " I wouldn't interfere 

with your conscience for the world ; I shall certainly 

leave you to deal with your cousin according to 

your lights. But a wise man takes a bit of good advice 

eye/2 if it comes from the lips of an eii^n\>j, axv^ Vcv 
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return for all your exhortations PU present you with 
a piece of wisdom you can't aiford to despise. It's 
easy enough to be over-spiritual, or to make a pretence 
that way, but you can't expect young folk to be always 
looking inside their souls, and neglecting their bodies, 
especially when they are made as pretty as your little 
cousin's. You've lost Elizabeth by expecting more 
of human nature than you can get out of it ; you may 
lose Loveday too, by the same means, even without my 
unholy help." 

Roger had the satisfaction of knowing, as he walked 
away, that he could not have said anything more likely 
to be irritating and wounding to his hearer. There is 
no accusation a narrow man resents more fiercely 
than the charge of narrowness, specially if he is con- 
scious of his own unblemished sincerity. It was a 
triumph of grace over nature that allowed Oliver to let 
Roger walk away unanswered and unrebuked. 

Roger, to do him justice, did not long feel elated 
over the doubtful possession of the last word. As he 
hurried along in the darkness, the hush and silence of 
the night about him, he speedily came to the con- 
clusion, that however much of a fool the Quaker had 
shown himself to be, he had not for his part played 
a very heroic role. Was it worth while to have lost 
his temper over a display of illiberal bigotry ? A man 
might be forgiven who saw the bitter humour of it, 
but to take it hotly, as if it were worth combating ? 
And yet when he had poured out his scorn to the final 
drop over the Quaker's canting hypocritical jargon, he 
had an uneasy sense that the last and justest word had 
not been said. 

It was not difficult in his absence to call Oliver Car 
a hypocrite, but the man's presence gave the charge 
the lie, at least he was sincere ; he believed in his own 
remorseless creed, it was part of the man ; he would 
have held it, could have held no other, let him belong 
to what branch of the Church he would ; he believed 
in special revelations, in a sip^c\a\ c.otc\xsC\%'iv:5rcv \:t^^cc^ 
heaven, that seemed half b\a^ipVi^uioM^ Vo "^^^^"^ ^vcv^y. 
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salvation for the elect few, in condemnation for all out- 
side that pale. 

" He believes it " — as the conviction was borne in on 
him Roger paused, and cried aloud to the silent heavens: 
" He believes that that poor child will be eternally 
punished, unless she repents, because she found courage 
to rebel against his hideous restrictions!*' 

He stood lost a moment in the wonder of the thing — 
his irritation merged in a kind of half-amazed pity. 
Roger wore his religion as many men do, pretty much 
as he wore his clothes, because the custom of the time 
ordained a certain cut. He was a Protestant by prefer- 
ence when he thought about it ; but his creed, like his 
coat, was a loose fit, and sat on him easily. Truth was 
to him something far other than it was to the stern 
Quaker ; but though his mind rose in strong rebellion 
and angry revolt against the inhuman doctrines the 
other had hurled at- him, his sense of justice forbade 
him any longer to accuse Oliver Car of insincerity. He 
was not acting a part; he spoke as he believed, and 
Roger ceased to scorn him. Hate the man's implacable, 
rigid intolerance as he would, he was forced to give a 
reluctant respect to his adherence to the truth as he 
knew it. A Hebrew prophet, bom out of his time — 
born to denounce an unbelieving world ! It was his 
sincerity that finally saved him in Roger's eyes ; love of 
truth was Roger's religion ; his first and last test of 
human nature. His own intolerance — and he had a 
large share of it — went out in a great hatred of all that 
was insincere ; for a man to be a hypocrite, a pretender 
to feelings he did not possess, was the one unpardon- 
able sin in his eyes. 

Though he was ready to deny it hotly, he and the 
Quaker had much that their natures wore in common, 
and that might have made them friends. 

" I suppose," said Roger, presently, to himself, " Fm 
bound to give the fellow the benefit of my reflections." 

He pulled out his watch, but the light was too dim 

for him to read the hour. He felt for his match-box, 

And striking a light saw that it w,as oiAy l^tv o'cXocV— 
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an early hour for any place in the world but Westhill, 
where the birds and the villagers went to bed together. 
He struggled for a moment with a half-humorous temp- 
tation to go back and rouse the Quaker, in order to 
make his confession. 

** He would think nothing of dragging me from under 
the blankets, if he thought it was needful for my cor- 
rection," he said to himself; ** but I will be merciful, 
and spare him to-night. I wonder if it will please him 
any better to be told he's a bigot rather than a hypo- 
crite. I don't suppose it seems bigotry to him." 

He turned and went on, his thoughts busy with the 
drama of these lives that had suddenly come into touch 
with his own. His visit to the farm had given him 
the key to all that had puzzled him in Elizabeth's 
choice. 

He could understand now what it was she saw, or 
thought she saw, in Richard, and how she looked to 
him as an escape from the austerities of her life ; how 
she had seemed to find in him all that she needed to 
meet her young hunger for joy and beauty and variety 
in her world. Richard had learned to perfection the 
tact of omission ; he knew so well how to collect only 
the best and daintiest out of this life's stores, and yet, 
knowing his cousin as he did, despising him from the 
bottom of his nature as he did, Roger found something 
very pathetic in her faith ; there were the makings of a 
tragedy in the new life too. 

" It will depend on how much or how little she 
seeks," he said to himself ; " how much or how little 
she accepts, rather. She is content so far with the 
surface ; but I should fancy a supersensitive conscience 
fed on the strong meat of Westhill would scarcely 
satisfy itself long with the outside — and then ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders; but it belonged to the 
goodness of his heart that he immediately added — 

" Well, I must help her if I can ; it is a case where 
concealment of the truth will for once be a vktw^ " 

When his thoughts went back \.o \.\\^ \^xtcv \v& V:svi:^^> 
a little to his surprise, that V\e A\^ tvo\. vcvO^vA^ ^«^^^?> 
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Loveday in his pity. He had recognized, half uncon- 
sciously, the limitations of her nature. 

"She will not suffer," he said to himself; ** she 
would never dream of rebellion ; curious that a pretty, 
soft little thing should be made so ; but I believe she 
rather likes Car's doctrines and denunciations — so long, 
at least, as he happens to be their mouthpiece. Yes, 
she will marry a Friend, and never understand that sHe 
has missed anything." 

He laughed, and then he blamed himself for the laugh. 
He was, by turns, enraged against the miller and full of 
a sort of deep-stirred pity for him ; a man who held a 
creed such as his had need of all honest men's compas- 
sion ; and then he laughed again to think how the 
miller would resent his pity. 

On the whole, if Roger did not know his own mind, 
he found that its vacillations had made the walk home 
wonderfully short. He had reached the outskirts of the 
town almost before he knew it. The streets were quite 
quiet, though a few couples were to be met engaged in 
that preliminary to matrimony called " keeping com- 
pany," the lights were out except in the drink shops, 
where they flared cheerfully ; but the long unlit spaces 
where the factories reared their blank bulk gave the 
streets a deserted look. 

Roger turned round by a quiet thoroughfare that led 
to Wedderburn*s mill. 

As he opened his private door he encountered the 
night watchman — an old man wrapped in a big cloak 
and carrying a dark lantern — who grasped him suddenly 
by the shoulder. 

He turned the light on Roger, who smiled at the 
man's muttered apology. 

** All right, John; I'm not sneaking in to set the 
place on fire, or damage the machinery. You can give 
me a light while I open the office-door. Have you been 
over the place, and is all right ? " 

** Ah've been i' th' inside an' th' outside. Last time 

aA wur on my road ah seed a shadder creepin' round t' 

corner as looked as if t'wur after no goo4\ WV -^Vv^xv 
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ah got theer it wur clean goan, and when yo come 



in " 



**A11 right," said Roger again, listening carelessly. 
** Go and look after your shadow, Til lock up here when 
I leave.;' 

He lit the gas, sat down at his desk and opened one 
or two late letters that had been delivered in his 
absence, his well-disciplined mind ready to give its 
whole attention to the business in hand. One of the 
letters required an answer which involved a little con- 
sideration, and he sat with his head on his hand, idly 
tracing lines with the end of his quill on the desk, while 
he decided what he should say. Roger did not carry 
his impulsiveness into business ; he always gave due 
deliberation to the settlement of Richard's affairs. 
His caution and his care had done much to increase the 
value of the mill, and it concerned his pride that the 
prosperity should be maintained. 

He was still deliberating when a sound as of some 
one tapping, half-timidly, at the window made him lift 
his head. 

He had neglected to draw down the blind when he 
lit the gas ; consequently, though his own figure was 
fully illuminated, nothing but darkness met his glance 
as he turned to the window. 

He rose and peered out, and when the dazzle of the 
light left his eyes he could dimly make out a crouching 
figure, drawn close to the wall. At first he thought it 
was the watchman come with some new version of his 
fears, and he opened the door, a trifle impatient over 
the interruption. 

" Who is it ? What do 3'ou want ? " he called out. 

There was silence ; and then the crouching figure came 
crawling into the light, and he saw that it was Ackworth. 

*' You ! '* he said. '* What are you doing here at this 
hour of night ? " 

" Yo mun let me in," said Ackworth, half defiantly, 
half entreatingly, " yo wunnot refuse to listen to me. 
I've been here welly half the day lo ^'tV %^^^^ <^ "^^^ 
skulkin' round for fear the cVvap^ 'ud ^^^ Ycv^r 
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m 

'* You're good at that business, my man." 

** Dunnot get angered, mester," said the man, with 
remonstrance ; " yo wur niver the one to turn a chap 
away as was welly dazed wi' trouble.'* 

" Don't over-praise me," said Roger, gravely. Then 
he stood aside. ** Come in," he said, ** and tell your 
story straight out, if you can. I've been expecting you 
for days past — what have you been about ? You've 
been drinking ; but that's as usual." 

" Niver a drop." 

" Don't bother to deny it, it's no good — with me. 
Come, out with your story ; I can't give you more than 
five minutes." 

He looked at the miserable creature before him. 
Ackworth had been drinking, though not very recently, 
or sufficiently to do more than render him a little more 
stupid than his wont ; he stood shivering though the 
night was mild, an abject craven creature — a mere 
wreck of a man, a bundle of tatters, of shattered nerves, 
of lost courage. Roger thought of the other man who 
had helped to work this moral ruin, and his face 
hardened. 

It did not seem as if Ackworth could tell his story, 
or as if he knew where to begin ; he was not bright by 
nature, and trouble had dulled him still further. He 
stood huddled against the table, swaying a little un- 
steadily and supporting himself with one hand. 

** Mester," he said at last, ** ah'm fain to be leaving 
Blacktown, ah'm fain to leave this dree place ; ah've 
been aw day seeking work, but niver stroke nor sight 
on't have ah getten. Ah've been tramping days, but 
the likes o' me is not wanted, nayther here nor theer ; 
the gaffers won't have nowt to say to me at no 
rate." 

** Well, it's news to hear you are in want of work, 
Ackworth. . What does this new departure mean ? — 
what, in other words, are you up to ? " 

'* Ah connot stand up agen' things," he began, 
uneasily, but Roger cut him short. 

^^ Vou're leaving, you say — where are you g»o\t\^? '* 
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" Ah'm makin' for the South.** The man's tone was 
a little dogged, but his glance shifted and fell before 
Roger's steady look. ** Happen theer's work i* Lunuon. 
Yo dunnot know of any place wheer they could gie me 
a trial, away fro* the din and clatter o' th' mills ; ah'm 
sick on*t.* 

Roger smiled in spite of himself. 

" And why in London, Ackworth ? " he said ; " why 
London, of all places ? ** 

The man*s face changed ; it worked curiously, his 
lips twitched, he put up an unsteady hand to them. 

"Ah wunnot tell yo,*' he said, with a feeble attempt 
at defiance, " it's noan yo're business ; yo*ve no call to 
meddle wi' wheer ah goes, or wheer ah stays, or whatten 
ah does.*' 

"As I've the pleasure of finding funds for your travels 
I think I've a right to know. Suppose I tell you, my 
man, you're leaving Blacktown because you've made it 
a little too hot to hold you ; you come to me at night 
because you're afraid of the daylight. You think, 
maybe, that story didn't reach my ears ? There's very 
little about you that does not reach my ears. You had 
a narrow escape that time, Ackworth, and you may 
thank the lady you did your best to kill with fright 
that you're not rotting in gaol at this moment. You 
scarcely took the best way that time to right your 
wrongs." 

He went suddenly white, and the hand that rested 
on the table shook like a leaf. His weak face was livid 
with passion and fear and cunning. 

" Ah wish ah'd killed her, if t'wur murder, an' him 
too — dom him ! '* 

" And been hanged for it," said Roger, coolly ; " that 
would have avenged your wrongs, wouldn't it ? " 

** My wrongs ? " The man's head sank, then he looked 
up, a burning flush on either thin high cheek-bone. 
" Mon," he said, " tha knaws 'twur nowt for mysen, i' 
the first place. Ah could have borne it, ah could have 
let mysen be putten on, an' knocked do^w^xv \x'axs\'^^^ 
i' the dust to save her ; aWrcv ^ '5oo\^^^^x^fc^^^R.^^^^'^^ 
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good-for-nowt "-^the ready tears of self-pity came into 
hia eyes — " but whatten's my wrongs to the wench's — 
little Rose, that ah loved an* would ha' worked for, an' 
clemmed for, and kept fro' the drink for, little Rose as 
he stool fro' me and browt to her shame ? Wrongs ! 
It's her wrongs as 'ull cry out on him day o' judgment 
and dom his soul for iver and iver i' hell, if theer's a 
God i' the heavens to judge the wicked ! Ah've tooken 
his brass, yo needn't cast it i' my teeth, yo've browt it 
me yorsen. A man mun eat if he's getten to live, an' 
ah've nobbut taken it to keep fro' clemming, that ah 
might have a bit o' strength to strike at him when the 
time cooms, as coom it will afore ah've done settlin' wi' 
him for mysen an' for the wench." 

" That won't do, Ackworth," said Roger, quietly ; 
" don't pretend to virtues you don't possess. You've 
drunk the money, every penny of it ; youVe put an 
enemy in your mouth to steal away such poor wits as 
nature gave you. Revenge is too high a game for you, 
my good fellow; leave it to stronger souls." 

" Yo can say that," his anger flickered fitfully, like a 
feeble fire that has scarcely life enough to live — '* yo 
that put me out o' th' way while Dale— curse him ! — 
married this wench as has takken Rose's place, an' 
turned her out i' the cold — Rose as he wiled wi' fine 
promises, and 'ticed wi' false words, the black deceiver, 
only to cast away when he's tired o' her — them soart 
alius gets tired i' time — an' wanted a lady to his wife ! 
Happen t'wur yo as set yorsen for to 'tice Rose' to 
Lunnon, wheer hoo'l be out o' th' way and niver like to 
trouble Dale's wife wi' sight o' her " 

" Rose in London ? " said Roger, in his surprise. 
This was news to him ; he scarcely believed it. 

Ackworth stared at him resentfully. 

" Yo knowed it ; Dale does nowt that yo don't know 
on. 

" I didn't know it." Roger's mind was working with 
great swiftness. So poor Rose had been quietly dis- 
posed of. He wondered how Richard had accomplished 
thJs without his aid — Richard who so greatly preferred 
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to have his dirty linen washed out of sight and by 
other hands than his own ; then he remembered Eliza- 
beth, and the continued peace he had wished to buy 
for hen Rose's banishment seemed to make it more 
secure, but the cruelty of the sacrifice was scarcely 
lessened by the reflection. 

" Are you sure of this ? ** he asked. 

" Ay ! " said Ackworth, his anger spent, his weak 
voice trailing away into a kind of despair. **Ay," 
he repeated, "hoos theer, sure enow ; hoo was na hard to 
wile wi' th* talk o' ribbons an' gowns an' fine company 
an' playthings for the little lad ; but hoo'l go to destruc- 
tion. Hoo's too pratty — hoo's a gradely lass still — too 
innocent-like, for all hoo's gone astray, to walk i' the 
streets o' Lunnon alone ; hoo'l be lost, body and soul, 
an' Dale 'ull never sleep the less sound nor eat the less 
hearty ; theer's no hell for the likes o' him here." 

Roger laid a hand on the man's shoulder. 

•* Ackworth, my poor fellow," he said, " is this why 
you want to go to London ? But think a minute — 
what would you do if you were there ? You can't even 
live near Rose ; in that huge wilderness people can 
scarcely be neighbours with the best of wills and the 
longest of purses. And even suppose what you say 
came true, and Rose fell into trouble, what could you 
do to pull her out of it ? She doesn't care for you, my 
poor lad, or she would never have left you." 

** That's a true word yo've said ; " he spoke in the 
same dull, dazed voice. " Hoo'ld have a kinder word 
to fling at a dog than hoo has for me — hoo wunnot so 
mich as look the road ah'm on, hoo treats me as if ah 
wur a bit o' dirt under her feet, but see yo, mester, ah'd 
be near her, let Lunnon be as big as it likes; ah'se • 
noan particular about my lodgin' or whatten ah eat or 
whether I lie soft, ah'm a strong chap yet when the 
drink's not in me, an ahll keep fro' the drink now if 
iver ah did. Man," he ended with a return to vehemence, 
**yo niver loved a wench — yo dunnot understand. If 
yo'd loved lass as I loved Rose since she nkm^ '^ Vv\^Jsft. 
un, no higher than this" — ^Vve\itovsi^X.\CY^V^xA^x^^^^- 
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lously down on the table — ** yo couldn't tear the love 
out o* yo're heart, though it wur welly brast wi' trouble." 

Roger walked once or twice up and down the length 
of the office. Ackworth's words stirred him curiously. 
He was a poor, weak creature, and very little of a hero, 
and yet his tragedy had its pathetic side. Roger had 
no need to recall his cousin's command that Ackworth 
should immediately be removed ; for Richard's sake he 
would not have stirred a finger, but once again the 
remembrance of Elizabeth rose before him. Ackworth 
and Rose both out of the way she might enjoy her 
dream of happiness a little longer. He doubted the 
wisdom of ignorance ; for his own part he would have 
preferred to know the truth, even if it were to shatter 
him, but he thought of her escape from Westhill, the 
courage it needed, the longings to which it testified. 
He remembered, too, her face as he had seen it last 
turned on Richard, in perfect unshaken love and trust, 
and he spared her. 

** What do you want me to do ? " He paused at last 
near Ackworth, who had been following him with 
wistful eyes. 

" If yo gie me th' brass to carry me to Lunnon, yo 
wunnot be troubled with th' seet o' me no moor." 

" And when you get to London ? You're a feckless 
chap, as you've the candour to own, Ackworth, and I 
suppose I'll be allowed to take the burden of your 
helplessness on myself." 

** Happen tha could find me a bit o' leet work ? " 

" Happen I could. Stop ; have you Rose's address ? " 

" Ah've getten it." 

" Show it me." 

He hesitated. 

" Yo wunnot go fur to tell her ? " 

*' No ; I'll spare her that pleasure." 

Ackworth reluctantly drew a scrap of dirty paper 
from his pocket, on which an address was written in a 
sprawling, illegible hand. Roger read and re-read it, 
making a careful note of it mentally. 

"How did you get it ? " he asked, suddenly, atvd iKerv 
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he laughed. " A little more of the skulking business, I 
suppose ? Well, you will need that talent in London if 
you really mean to play the part of Rose's guardian 
angel, for they're not overfond of such as you in this 
quarter " — he shook the little bit of paper. " Look 
here," he said, seeing that the man's dazed senses could 
not follow him, and perhaps not intending that they 
should ; " you can't go to-night, and I suppose you've 
found some hole where you can sleep ? Come to me 
to-morrow night at this hour, and I'll see what I can do 
for you. Now be off; you've wasted too much of my 
time already, and if you don't look sharp old John will 
nab 5'ou — he's looking out for you now." 

He opened the door, and hurried the tattered, dis- 
reputable figure out into the darkness. 

" You'll find the little gate open — make for it while 
the coast is clear." 

A stream of li/iht flowed out from the office door, 
illuminating the steps, the paved yard, the narrow belt 
of shrubs and young trees. For a moment that miser- 
able, shrinking figure was seen bathed in it, the next 
it was swallowed up in the outer rim of darkness to 
which it seemed of right to belong. 

Roger shut the door. 

" And that is one man*s handiwork," he said to 
himself, as he went to close his desk. " If there is a 
day of reckoning, as Ackworth seems to think, as Oliver 
Car is certain of, I shouldn't care to have Ackworth on 
the debit side of my book." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Roger at last got home it was very late even 
for Blacktown, where the customs were less primitive 
than at Westhill, and when he saw a light shining out 
of the parlour window of the cottage he knew that 
there was probably a scolding in store for him. 

Young men who come home late generally find this 
form of greeting from their mothers or sisters and some- 
times even from their wives awaiting them on the door- 
step. 

Grace, who loved precedent, usually followed this 
excellent custom, undeterred by the conviction that 
reproof slid very easily off her big brother ; but for once 
she seemed to have no reproaches to hurl at him as 
she came out to the little hall to meet him. 

** Have you been all this time at Westhill?" she 
asked. "They must have been very pleasant, surely.'* 

Roger laughed. 

** They were so agreeable that I had positively to 
turn into the mill to tone myself down a little before 
coming home to you, Gracie — you might have found 
me too jubilant." 

She looked at him doubtfully and she shook her head. 
Roger was never quite serious, and that was a grave 
fault in a man. 

" If you had come home instead of going to that 
horrid mill, where I believe you are happier than in 
any other place, you would have found some company." 

" So you've been entertaining ? " 

" Elizabeth was here." 
"Alone ? '' 
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^* Richard came to fetch her. He was writing an 
article." 

** Oh, so Richard was writing an article ? " Roger 
laughed again. ** No doubt a beautiful article, full of 
nobility and truth and purity, and the finest sentiments 
and the highest morality.*' 

** I don't know." Grace contracted her brows after 
a way she had ; with this mocking brother she was 
generally in a state of tension and self-defence. ** You 
know I never read Richard's things, they are so dry and 
uninteresting ; but Elizabeth was quite right to come 
here, it is so dull to sit and hold your tongue — Richard 
forgets everything when he is writing." 

** Except the instruction of the world. Elizabeth is 
wise to efface herself and allow this new Pascal to 
edify his fellow-men." He looked before him and Ack- 
worth's shrinking, miserable figure was all he saw. 

" Do stop staring at nothing and come in, Roger," 
said Grace, who hated allusions she did not understand. 
** You had better lock the door, or you will forget it. I 
kept some supper for you, though you really don't 
deserve it." 

" That is good ; I've brought a capital appetite away 
from Westhill, and a slice of cold beef won't come 



amiss." 



" Didn't they give you anything to eat ? " she asked, 
as she removed the soiled plates and made a clear space 
on the crowded table for him. 

"Food enough of a kind," he answered evasively. 
** Did Elizabeth use all those plates ? Her appetite 
rivals mine. Does Richard starve her, do you suppose ? " 

" Mr. Ned Hewetson happened to come in," said 
Grace, blushing and bridling, ** and I asked him to stay. 
There was nothing improper about it since Elizabeth 
was here." 

" Don't insult young Ned by the remotest suggestion 
of impropriety. I could trust that discreet youth to sup 
with you when Richard didn't happen to be writing an 
article and wanted Elizabeth to listen \.^ SN. vk^^*^^' 
Could faith go beyond that? " 
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" I hope I know how to behave," said Grace, with 
dignity, '* but one oughtn't to go against the world's 
opinion." 

** And the world insists in a dragon ? Well, Pm glad 
you've found a use for Elizabeth, the chances are you 
will begin to like her." 

** I never said I didn't like her." 

" You certainly never said it." 

" Well, why should you accuse me ? I don't dislike 
people in the way you do — you begin by laughing at 
everybody." She carried the war into the enemy's 
camp. 

" I didn't know I had taken Elizabeth humorously. 
I thought I had been rather serious over her; 1 meant 
to be — to take her Quakerishly, in short, and that's 
serious enough in all consciience." 

" Well, you are never serious," said Grace, with 
feminine logic, ** and I don't think people like it. 
Elizabeth may," she added, with a faint little hint of 
spite, "she's different, but it annoys most people; it 
isn't amusing." 

" In what way is Elizabeth different ? " he demanded, 
passing by her accusation. 

** Oh, I don't know," said Grace, who was not skilful 
at analysis," she is different; I suppose all Quakers are — 
they don't look at things in the same way as we do." 

" No," he assented, " that's true ; through a blurred 
glass do they see the world, and a very ugly place they 
make of it." 

"And you have to explain everything. She was 
arguing to-night with Mr. Ned Hewetson about the 
mill-hands ; she says they ought to have a share in the 
masters' profits. Did you ever hear of anything so 
preposterous ? Mr. Ned says she is quite revolu- 
tionary." 
"Poor Elizabeth!" 

" And she really knows nothing of housekeeping. 

She leaves the ordering of the dinner to Mrs. Forge. 

She is actually afraid of her, I believe — afraid of her 

own housekeeper \ That is what cottv^^ of being 
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Ignorant and not knowing the different cuts of meat. 
If she would leave the management of the mill-hands 
alone and learn her own proper work it would be better 
for herself and for Richard too." 

" Poor Elizabeth! " said Roger once more. His tone 
was sufficiently solemn, but Grace had an uneasy sus- 
picion that he was laughing inwardly. Beware young 
men and maids of acquiring a character for sarcasm — 
it will stick like a leech, and your most innocent senti- 
ments and observations will be open to misconstruction. 

" Oh, you needn't pity her so much," she said, with an 
oflFended edge in her voice. " She isn't in the least 
anxious to learn or Td have been happy to tell her all I 
know. I believe she would rather go on being afraid of 
Mrs. Forge — some people are made like that." 

She looked at him a little defiantly, her small red 
mouth close shut, her dark eyes full of challenge. 

" Pity Elizabeth if you dare ! *' they seemed to say, 
" laugh at me at your pferil ; you ought to be thankful to 
Providence for giving you a sister who looks after your 
shirt buttons, and your dinners, and your breakfasts, 
and the airing of your sheets, and the darning of your 
stockings, and who is not different from other people." 

" I am very sensible of your merits," said Roger, 
bowing before this unspoken claim. " What are your 
highness's next commands ? '' 

** It is past bedtime; I am going to my room, and you 
had better go to yours, and you had better not smoke 
as you usually do." 

She proceeded to enforce her injunctions and to rout 
him from the room by a measure which ladies of her 
type have usually found effectual. 

She did not turn the gas off at the meter as vindic- 
tive women-folk have been known to do for the chastise- 
ment of their menkind, she did not even lower it ; her 
method was other than this. She produced from a cup- 
board a number of folded calico S|heets with which she 
proceeded to swathe the furniture, covering it carefully, 
tucking in the folds securely. Rog^e.^ cQ>a!A <^^^^ ^"5^^ 
his own chair by tenac\ou^\v cVvu^vcv?, \.^ N^.> ^^^ ^^^^ 
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courage never reached this point. Perhaps he Was 
afraid that the sheet might cover him too. He would 
have been a bold man who could tranquilly remain in 
this company of ghosts, the familiar room changed in 
a twinkling into a place of mystery, where the sofa 
looked as if it concealed a dead body and the chairs 
had an air of wearing their shrouds ; where even the 
comforts of the sideboard were hidden from view, and 
a man could not cheer his chilled spirits by a sight 
of the cellaret. 

When the moment of removing the table-cover and 
folding back the hearthrug arrived, Roger fled, but he 
disobeyed that injunction about smoking. Grace's rule 
ended at the threshold of the parlour ; repeated defeat 
had taught her the limits of her territory at last, and 
though when all those rites she loved had been per- 
formed, and the room made ready for the morning 
assault of broom and duster, she was greeted by a whiff 
of Roger's pipe as she passed his room on the way to 
her own, she contented herself with lamenling inwardly 
the depravity of man. 

" Good-night," cried Roger, hearing her light step go 
by though the window was open and his head out of it. 

He put a good many thoughts into his pipe along 
with the tobacco, and puffed them out into the tranquil 
night. The day had given him food for reflection, but 
though he ranged over its incidents he found himself 
first and last thinking chiefly of Elizabeth. He knew 
that she would question him about his visit — his mission, 
as it had pleased him to call it with what he felt to be 
an absurd touch of pomposity, and never was there an 
ambassador with a poorer tale to tell. 

" Tve made a nice mess of it," he said ; " if it had 
been Dale, now, he would have found some way of 
making that pretty child in love with himself and the 
necklace in the same breath ; but' I'm not cut out that 
way, and the devil himself couldn't have moved old Car 
by a hair's-breadth. If one could stomach the intole- 
rance of it, there's something almost sublime in the 
man's staunch adherence to his blind bt\it,i\ \V V-ak^^ 
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courage to stick to a faith like that, even if he holds 
himself to.be one of the elect beyond hrazard." 

But it was Elizabeth he always came back to. He 
had to readjust his point of view in regard to her; he 
could no longer dismiss her with the imperfect formula 
that women are women, and looking at her from the 
new angle, he found a good deal about her to interest 
him. She was making her experiment, and he could 
not help wondering how it would end. 

It seemed to him that the whole issue hung on her 
continued belief in Richard. If she could continue to 
have unshaken confidence in him, her horizon was like to 
remain clear ; but if once her faith was shaken, how 
long would love endure ? 

**If she took things for granted — but she is evidently 
one of those troublesome women who want to get to the 
bottom of everything, and if she fathoms that story *' 

He knocked the ashes from his pipe, shut the window, 
and went to bed. 

But in the days that followed he was conscious of 
thinking about her a good deal, even when he was busy 
sitting in his office over his correspondence, or walking 
through the rooms where the whirling shuttles flew out 
and in, guided by the " hands " in whom she professed 
to take an interest. 

Roger did not find her interest interesting, and he 
had no intention of encouraging it. 

" She thinks it's the right thing because the mill 
belongs to her husband, and because a woman ought to 
be charitable, and so on ; but it's a fancy she will have 
to drop." 

He was like Grace in asserting that women had 
a sphere to which they ought to keep — store-room, 
kitchen, nursery for work, drawing-room for ornament — 
thus far and no farther. He had a poor opinion of 
petticoat government outside the bounds of home, and 
took ungallant views, possibly coloured by his expe- 
rience, of the mental capacity of the sex. In excuse 
for him it must be remembeved \\v^.\. \}cv^ ^-^-^^ ^*v 'Cj^^^ 
strong-minA^A woman had T\ot. ^.^ ^^"^ \i>:<iVa^ ^^ "^^^ 
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world, and she whom he knew as sister, or acquaint- 
ance, or neighbour's wife, was of the type fasjt growing 
extinct — the duster, the cook, the notable housekeeper, 
the reader of extremely light fiction and nothing else, 
the lover of pretty dress, the unlettered young person, 
in short, who was still meek enough to subscribe to 
man's inherited superiority. 

Yet in the glimpses he had of Elizabeth he found no 
causeto accuse her of unwomanly ambitions. If she failed 
to meet Grace's standard in the region of the key basket 
and the duster, she was at least a very gracious figure 
in the house, and fulfilled her end by being beautiful 
and charming and full of sympathy for all her husband's 
fancies. If at times he read a certain wistfulness in 
her grave eyes, he found in her seriousness only a 
shadow of Westhill. To have lived in Westhill for 
three-and-twenty years, and to come out of it unhaunted 
by its gravity, would have been a difficult thing for most 
women — an impossible thing for this one. 

It was quite a week after his visit to the farm before 
business took him across the Well House, and he never 
went there unless he had something to say. 

On this occasion, perhaps, he went even more reluc- 
tantly than usual, unwilling to face the question in 
Elizabeth's eyes. For all his roughness and the cynicism 
which he wore as an indispensable garment, the heart 
within betrayed him and rebelled against the needless 
inflicting of pain. 

He found Richard and Elizabeth together in the 
library, a beautiful and harmonious room full of rare 
and costly books — that room for which Edward Vyner 
had found a grudging word of praise. 

It was a long, low room, with finely-carved bookcases 
occupying all the wall space except that claimed by a 
chamber-organ ; the windows, filled with coloured glass, 
had each a broad margin banked with foliage and bright 
flowers. The harmonious room with its softened light, the 
deeper glow of the flowers, their scent mingling with 
'that fainter pedumt which haunts an old library where 
alJ the bindings are costly — Richard d*\s.cov\i%\x\^ ^cAx. 
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music at the organ, Elizabefh beautifully dressed, 
paying him the homage of a rapt attention — could any 
picture have been fairer, more refined, more altogether 
charming ? 

Here surely was married bliss at its best, its highest. 
Why could Roger not acknowledge the charm ; why 
was the picture spoiled for this rough intruder by a 
vision of the Westhill kitchen, of forsaken Rose, of 
Ackworth's abject, shrinking figure ? 

Elizabeth rose up out of the long, low easy chair in 
which she was leaning" back, and met him with a smile. 
But her movements were languid, and when the smile 
faded he saw that her eyes were very sad, and that the 
question he had dreaded was not in them. 

Richard turned round with a little grimace, and 
went on playing ; but after a chord or two he stopped 
abruptly. 

" You break the spell," he said ; *' there's an air — I 
was going to say an odour, of the mill about you that's 
inimical to Bach." 

" I didn't change my coat," said Roger, glancing 
down at his sleeve, ** and for that I must beg Mrs. 
Dale's pardon. My nostrils are so used to the smell of 
my work, you see, that it doesn't offend me; but I 
ought to have remembered that oil and cotton-fluff have 
no place here." 

** On the contrary," said Elizabeth, smiling. " I 
don't know where they have a better right to be, since 
we live by them. And it was time the music spell was 
broken ; one gets carried away by it, too far, per- 
haps, from the world of cotton and oil and creaking 
machinery." 

** That's revolutionary doctrine " — Richard left his 
seat and laid his hand on her shoulder. " Does it mean 
that you are tired of me as Bach's poor interpreter ? " 

The smile in her eyes was answer enough ; but he 
went on, half laughing — 

" Was it a hint that you want to see me in a new 
character: exchanging parts with R.o^^^^ ^'^'^ *v^- 
stance ? " 
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" Roger couldn't play your part'* She looked at 
him smilingly. 

" No ; that's true," he answered. ** I was born with- 
out any capacity for being elegant. I feel as clumsy as 
a captured elephant might in this room, and almost as 
out of place." 

"And I should be as little at home among your 
revolving spindles and your human machines. Let us 
be thankful we are each so well suited." 

" Ah, but we lose the most ! " said Elizabeth, still 
including Roger in that oddly wtetful smile. *' You and 
I are the losers, Roger ; it is a great loss not to be able 
to be elegant, as you call it." 

'* I can't hope for your companionship in that loss — 
if it is a loss." 

" Well done, Roger ! " said Richard, lightly. " You 
are improving; that might have been a prettily turned 
compliment if you hadn't spoiled it with that cynic 
doubt." 

" I didn't mean it for a compliment," said Roger, 
composedly. " I don't consider it an unmitigated mis- 
fortune to be unable to change places with you — to 
change places with Mrs. Dale might be another affair." 

" There I am at one with you, that wounding quali- 
fication notwithstanding." 

** You neither of you know what you are talking 
about," said Elizabeth, laughing. " Though I confess I 
am vain enough to like having pretty things said to me, 
I am not quite such a goose as to think they are deserved. 
If you could change places with me, just for an hour" — 
she turned to Roger — "you would find out how narrow 
and limited a creature it is possible for a woman to be." 

** I leave the case in 5'our hands," said Richard, 
going out of the room. '* Prove to her that she is 
perfect — it will be only true." 

" I wonder if it would be nice to be perfect ? " 

She looked at Roger, still smiling, but with something 
of their former shadow clouding the clear brightness of 
her eyes. 

'^ Very nice for you, I dare say \ WV. V\. v^oxA^ \i^ 
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rather discouraging for the imperfect people, wouldn*t 
it ? " 

*' Yes ; it is a comfort to think one can't hurt one's 
neighbours in that way. But on the other hand, I think 
the limited people are a good deal to be pitied. I have 
pitied myself every day since I was married, and when 
I can stop for a minute being sorry for myself I am sorry 
for Richard." 

"I am sure he would say that was wasted sympathy.*' 

" Yes ; that would be quite the right thing for him to 
say, wouldn't it ? *' She threw back her head, and 
looked at him with a humorous smile. " But no 
amount of polite protestations would alter the fact that 
almost everything he knows is a dead language to me — 
music, art, literature, I can understand them in him, 
but they aren't a bit of me; and I suppose it is my 
punishment that I care for them more because they 
have made no part of my life." 

He found no ready answer, and she went on rallying 
her playfulness — 

" Quaker girls are made so; we can't get rid of our 
human nature, you see, though we do our very best, and 
we long for the forbidden fruit." 

** And haven't you got it ? " 

" Oh yes, as much of it as I can digest. Richard 
would share everything with me if I were capable of 
receiving — but I am not content yet. You know Eve 
no sooner tasted the apple than she wanted Adam to 
taste it too." 

" Yes," said Roger, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
** there are two or three ways, according to your 
temperament, of interpreting her generosity." 

** There is the masculine way," she retorted, " Adam 
was a man — if Eve had given it to a woman she 
wouldn't have been so mean : but I've nobody to share 
with ; my sister-women are all outside my garden, and 
it spoils the taste of my delights to know that I can't 
make them free of them too." 

He knew that her thoughts V\Sl3l ^oTv^Xi^OfvV:^^^^'^" 
hill, and knowing as he dVd Vvon>^ ^\v^ Va.^ ^n^S^^-^^^^ 
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there, he wondered at the clinging tenacity of her 
affection for the kindred who had cast her out. 

" It would turn the world into a doleful enough 
place if we always refused our chance of pleasure 
because somebody else had to go without ; it would 
be just as logical to give up dining because a lot of 
people go hungry every day. To enjoy oneself while 
one has the opportunity — that's the true philosophy, 
though it sounds a little heathenish to say it." 

" But to have those we care for sharing with us, 
wouldn't that double the good ? *' 

" Not unless we could share our nature, our special 
tastes, our idiosyncrasies too. You see there's an 
immense deal in which we should have to go halves 
to make things equal. For instance, you would have 
to give me your ear and your eye, to say nothing of 
your sensibility, before it could be anything but a 
penance to me to sit here night after night listening 
to Richard's music. That coloured window is beauti- 
ful, I dare say, but I would prefer a clean pane through 
which the sun could look in on me, and I could look 
out on a bit of the world ; and if that was Bach, his com- 
pany is a great deal too doleful for my taste — a comic 
song would have a better chance of cheering my spirits." 

" But don't you think " — she smiled, though she spoke 
a little eagerly — ** that if you gave thought and study, 
to these things, you would like them better ? It is 
when one knows a little that one begins to discover 
how much there is to know.'' 

" No," he said sturdily, ** I believe in a comfortable 
diversity of tastes, so that each of us finds the world 
made for him in his own way. I like noise too, but I 
prefer it, as Richard would tell you, to the tune of 
grinding machinery." He paused, and then said 
deliberately, "And your cousin Loveday likes her 
Bach set to the lowing of cattle, and the clucking of 
hens, and the flapping of the windmill sails." 

She flushed suddenly ; then she said quite simply — 

^' Do you know that I have had the necklace sent 
back to me ? " 
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" I feared it." 

*' Yes ; it came back." 

" I'm afraid I was a very bungling messenger." 

" No, no ; it was my fault, my foolishness. I might 
have remembered. One changes one's position, and 
one forgets that other people may be standing still. It 
is just the difference between looking from the outside 
and the inside. It seems a little step, but it changes 
the lights and the shadows." 

" But those inside are conscious of no difference, and 
one's pity may easily enough be wasted." Then he 
dropped metaphor and spoke out his thought plainly. 

"Don't worry over your cousin; she is one of the 
most contented people I ever met. She is quite satis- 
fied ; she wants nothing more than she has got already, 
unless it is to have you back again, and she is 
sensible enough to know she can't have that." 

" No, she can't have that, and I, who want to divide 
my spoils with her, am not to be allowed." 

" No ; you are not to be allowed, that is quite clear — 
at least the dividing isn't to take the form of jewellery. 
Necklaces are forbidden, and bracelets and rings, and 
vanities of that sort, but I don't think the door would 
be so tightly barred against flowers. There was an 
innocent arrangement in a blue bowl that even I found 
pleasing." 

" I know that blue bowl, it is filled all the year 
round with things out of the fields and hedges." 

" If you were to send some of your superfluous 
wealth in that way, how would it be ? " 

" It would be returned — and wilted flowers — that 
would be too ghastly ! Worse even than those poor 
little imitations." She tried to speak lightly, but her 
voice had a passionate thrill when she added : 

" It is me they want to shut out; they won't have 
even a flower of mine. Oh, you don't understand, I 
could never make you understand. And they are right 
from their own point of view, and that is what makes 
the pain of it, to know that they are rv^tvt ^" 

'^ I certainly could never be rcv^deXo mtv^^^^'^^^'^'^ 
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they are anything but absolutely wrong-headed to 
refuse any kindness of yours — even if it takes the shape 
of forbidden fruit.'* He tried to get her to smile, but 
her trembling lips could scarcely respond, and he was 
glad when Richard returned, and lifted the talk to a 
less dangerous level. 

She recovered her serenity very quickly in Richard's 
presence, and Roger could not but notice how she 
vibrated and responded to every look and word from 
him. If she had memories that wounded her, he had 
no share in them : that no man could lay to his charge. 

Roger's errand was to place letters before his cousin, 
each involving transactions of some magnitude, and to 
ask his decision regarding them. He was punctilious 
in recognizing Richard as the final authority. 

Richard lifted his eyebrows over them, but he read 
them and pushed them aside. 

" You know the risks," he said, " I don't ; do as you 
like." 

" You might not choose to like my decision when it 
was made." 

" That's likely enough, there are a good many 
decisions of yours I don't like ; but as far as business 
goes you are master, and you know it. When it comes 
to my private affairs, it's another matter. Why have 
you sent Ackworth to London ? " 

" I am not Ackworth's keeper," said Roger, quietly. 

** You might have known I didn't want him there ; 
you should have shipped him over seas." 

** I don't recognize my right to interfere " 

" Nonsense ; why do you talk like that ? " 

** Because I mean it. I scarcely see how I can 
prevent a man from going to London if he chooses. 
It's a free country." 

** You know Rose is there ? " 

" I heard that you had sent her." 

" Ackworth will find her out, and worry her, if only 
to annoy me." 

'*Or to protect her, possibly — that's his notion, poor 
y^//ofv / " 
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" He ! " said Richard, with infinite scorn. ** A cur 
like that ! " 

" He's your handiwork, and he certainly doesn't do 
you credit. I don't wonder you are not proud of him, 
but there's a spark of honour in him yet that you 
haven't managed to kill, and it burns for Rose ; better 
let it alone." 

'* Oh, with all my heart," said Richard, ironically ; 
" after all it's only a question of removing Rose if he 
grows troublesome. A poor devil like that would easily 
enough lose the clue." 

Easily enough, easily enough ; did you send Rose 
there that he might follow her, and that both might be 
lost in the remorseless abyss where the weak and the 
worthless, the poor and the defenceless, are swallowed 
up ? Did you send them there to complete the work 
you have begun so well ? 

Roger did not ask the question of his cousin, yet he 
asked it as he crossed the dark garden to the cottage's 
beckoning lights, and in the gloom the answer came 
back to him. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

In the spring of the year Elizabeth's child was born, 
but it only lived a few weeks. 

She was very ill, and Richard's anxiety was too 
deeply stirred on her account to allow him to feel much 
regret over the child's death. For a little while there 
was a doubt that she might not recover, and he was 
half beside himself with dread. 

Roger tramping back one night to the cottage from 
a visit of inquiry at the house, met his cousin wander- 
ing in the garden, and was struck with the grief-worn 
face that startled him in the dusk. Richard clutched 
him by the arm. 

** Fm waiting for the doctor," he said — " the London 
man; he comes to-night. Good heavens! if she 
should be taken from me ! " 

Roger looked at him curiously. 

" She won't die," he said, with quiet conviction ; 
" you won't lose her that way." 

Richard looked at him with a strange passionate 
light in his dark eyes. 

"Lose her? " he cried. "Nothing but death could 
take her from me. Fool ! don't you know that I love 
her?" 

** I suppose he does, I suppose he does," Roger said 
to himself. He went treading over a bed of new- 
planted stock, bruising the young plants with his big 
feet. He pulled himself up suddenly and went back to 
the path. " It might be better after all if she died." 

EJijzabeth was alone with her young waiting-maid 
wlfen the baby died. The nurse, nvoyiv owV >n'\\.\\ 
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watching, had fallen asleep. The girl, whom some 
instinct rather than experience warned of the approach- 
ing change, had carried the infant into the dressing- 
room and was softly walking about there. 

Suddenly Elizabeth sat up in bed. 

" Bring her here,*' she said, her voice strong, her 
colour bright with fever. 

Phoebe obeyed tremblingly. 

" Here in my arms, nowhere else," said Elizabeth, 
excitedly. She tore feverishly at her dress and tried to 
nourish the child, but the little face was already grow- 
ing wan and grey, the feeble limbs relaxing. The tears 
were streaming down Phoebe's sharp, alert face, 
softened by the sight into a very human pity and 
sorrow ; but Elizabeth's eyes were dry. 

She looked up piteously into the other girl's face. 

** She is leaving me ! she is going to die ! my baby 
is going to die ! " 

" No," cried Phoebe, combating the dread in her own 
heart, *' she is only ill." 

" She is dying ! Oh, can't you help me to save her ? " 

Phoebe flew for the nurse and roused her roughly, 
shaking her by the shoulder. Soon all the help that 
could be given was at hand — Richard, the doctor too ; 
but it came too late, the faint breath had fluttered out 
in Elizabeth's arms. 

After that, though she appeared to recover physically, 
she fell into a low, morbid condition, out of which she 
could not be roused. Of the loss of her child she 
scarcely spoke, and no one, unless it might be Mrs. 
Vyner, who was in constant attendance at the Well 
House, ever guessed how deep was her disappoint- 
ment. 

"You hadn't had time to grow fond of it, for- 
tunately," said this philosophic person, " and if it had 
to be taken, it was merciful it died at once, before the 
little creature began to give you any trouble." 

** You never had a childof your own, Harriet^, " 

" Never, my dear; but JEdv/atdaxv^ W-a.N^Xi^'^^^'^:^^ 
comfortabJe without.'* 
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'*You don't know," persisted Elizabeth, the colour 
in her cheek, " you don't know what one feels." 

" Well, I've never regretted it. If children some- 
times draw parents together, they quite as often divide 
them." 

Elizabeth was lying on a sofa facing the window, 
where she could watch the signs of advancing spring. 
For more than a year she had been Richard's wife ; 
ought that not to have been enough ? Was it not 
selfish to grieve ? She plucked the coverlet with rest- 
less fingers. 

" Harriet," she said, presently, '* if you had lost a child 
do you think Edward would have minded very much ? " 

" My dear, there's no telling how a man will take 
these things. The parental instinct is longer in 
awakening in him than it is in a woman. Fatherhood 
is an outcome of civilization, but we women were 
mothers from the first." 

It gave Elizabeth some consolation to think that she 
had this inherited right to grieve ; she was scarcely 
listening to Harriet's placid monologue. 

" Edward is content enough, and Charlie Vyner is as 
nice a young fellow as a man could wish to succeed 
him. I suppose it is Richard you are meaning ? I 
don't think you need worry on Richard's score. He 
hasn't a thought in his head for anybody but you. I 
must say I never knew anybody take on as he did 
when you were ill. He almost fretted himself into a 
fever, too." 

Elizabeth said nothing. Her eyes had a far-off look, 
she was busy still with the problem of her life. Why 
had her hands been emptied almost before they were 
filled ? The child was to have been her work, her 
business in life ; and she was thrust back again into 
idleness. Richard had so many resources, so much to 
give, he needed so little, and the chiW, a girl, would 
have been all hers. " I would have made her better 
than me; she would have learned everything, been 
shut out of nothing," the chilS who would have made 
up for all she failed to be. 
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" Look here, Elizabeth," said Mrs. Vyner, with the 
air of authority bred of a sick room, " you must first 
of all take this beef-tea and then you must go to 
sleep." 

** One can't sleep to order." 

** Oh, yes, one can ; at least you must. I have 
promised Richard that he is to sit with you for an hour 
this afternoon, and you must be rested before he comes. 
My dear, you have a very devoted husband." 

" Do you think I require to be reminded of that, 
Harriet ? I have been Richard's wife for more than a 
year." 

" Then go to sleep, and be thankful for your 
mercies." 

Mrs. Vyner did not wish to encourage her patient to 
talk ; if she had done so she might have said that it 
was she who had stood in need of convincing. Richard 
had surprised her, she had expected him to make a 
good husband as husbands go, the best of them being 
but unsatisfactory bargains ; but he had surpassed her 
expectations. After all these months he was Eliza- 
beth's lover still. 

** I think," she said to him that day at lunch when 
she sat at the head of the table and saw to his needs — 
" I think Elizabeth is fretting over the baby." 

** The baby ? Pooh!" said Richard, with vehemence. 

" It is a great disappointment." 

"Nonsense! aren't we enough for each other? 
Hasn't she got me ? I would have strangled the child 
if it had lived at her expense. Do you mean to tell 
me that I am not enough for her ? " 

" My dear Richard, you are enough for any reason- 
able woman." 

" Elizabeth is the soul of sweet reasonableness." 

*' Elizabeth is sick ; she wants rousing ; she wants 
shaking out of herself. If you could manage to cheer 
her, or, better still, if you were to fall ill " 

** I will take her away. It \s cVv^xv^'t ^^ ^•^t>x.^— 
new scenes, new faces, somet\\mg lte^\\ Vo %^^ "^"^^ ^^^ 
Blacktown is enough to depress iVv^ t«vo%\. ^^"^^^^ 
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optimist ; there's a sordid griminess about even its 
wealth -getting, one can't escape the taint, it takes the 
taste out of everything." 

Mrs. Vyner laughed. 

** Blacktown suits me excellently," she said, " and 
you have no right to bear it any grudge, either; but 
let it be the scapegoat so long as you take Elizabeth 
away. It is a more sensible idea than I expected of 
you." 

** Thank you." 

** Well, you weren't sensible when you let her go 
down among the hands. She is impressionable, and 
she has carried away quite a mistaken idea of their 
position, she has espoused their grievances ; I could 
see that their fancied wrongs were troubling her 
dreams." 

" She has never been near them," cried Richard, in 

amaze ; " never but once " He stopped suddenly, 

and his brow darkened ; was it to Ackworth he owed 
the loss of his child ? and if so, what punishment could 
suffice ? 

" Once is enough for some people," said Harriet, 
playing with her grapes ; " the outside of our good 
town is ugly enough, as even I must admit, and a little 
imagination soon paints the inside to match. Dear 
me, if I could divest myself of use and custom and see 
Blacktown slums with a stranger's eyes, I could get up 
a comfortable case of hardship, too, and become 
philanthropist in my turn." 

" And yet you say I owe this beastly hole no 
grudge ! " 

** Take Elizabeth away, and that will soon mend 
itself. Take her to Paris and get her some new 
frocks ; entice her to do a little shopping, and see that 
her purse is full, she will soon cease to trouble her 
little head over wrongs that are not for her to right." 

" She shall buy up all Paris if she has the fancy." 

** Don't be too generous, we women don*t want 
much; take her awsiy for a week or \.>no aud she will 
come back a new creature." 
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This \Vas to be the medicine that was to rouse the 
patient who was fretting, she scarce knew why. The 
loss of the baby, the problem of a world where happi- 
ness is distributed with an awful inequality, and where 
those who deserve the least seem to get the most — 
these and other equally vague and unformulated dis- 
satisfactions had their grip of her and held her back 
from perfect mental health ; and Richard's music, 
though it sometimes soothed her, brought no lasting 
restfulness. 

Were the things she had prized — for the sake of 
which she had borne scars and wounds — the beauty, 
the art, the grace of life, about to lose their spell ? 
She felt herself grow giddy, her grasp of everything 
relaxing, her very power to care dying away from her ; 
in all this chaos but one thing left to trust to — her 
husband's unchanged love. 

She clung to him, sobbing and crying. 

** Richard," she said, ** if you should leave me too — 
if this numbness should grow, and I should stop caring 
for you too " 

** That could never happen." 

** Yes, it might,*' she persisted, half petulantly, ** if 
something came between us." 

" Nothing could do that." 

He smiled at her, and soothed away her fears. That 
danger should threaten their love was an inconceivable 
contingency ; neither heaven nor hell had power to 
wreck it. He soothed her till she fell asleep on his 
shoulder. It was not love that was waning, it was 
nerves that were shaken, the fine mental poise un- 
hinged ; clearly change was needed to restore the dis- 
turbed machinery of mind and body, to set Elizabeth's 
wrecked world right. 

Richard set about his preparations at once. He 
telegraphed for rooms in a quiet hotel in the heart of 
the forest of Fontainbleau, where the woods would do 
their silent ministrations till the mom^tvl ^^tcv^ V^rt ^^ 
distractions of Paris. He ordered a ^^^ca^X c^x^v^^^ 
for the invalid ; her dresses were \.o >Qe ^^0*-^^^ ^^^^^ 

16 
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thing made ready for the outset without her knowledge 
or co-operation ; no cost or trouble or pains were too 
much to save her a moment's anxiety. 

She was lying one day on the sofa, still not having 
gone beyond her room, unguessing the designs for her 
restoration, caring little, indeed, whether she lived or 
died, when a visitor was announced. 

Richard was standing in the outer hall, himself 
strapping the trunks that held Elizabeth's travelling 
gear. There were servants enough, men and maids, to 
do it — he would not have laid a finger on his own 
portmanteau, but he loved, even though he smiled at 
himself for it, to do even such trifles as this for 
her. 

Rising from fastening the last buckle with the slender 
fingers that did everything so cleverly and so well, he 
saw a grey vision hovering on the doorstep — slim 
maidenhood encased in drab, and a lovely, blushing, 
pleading face looking at him from the protecting depths 
of a poke bonnet. 

" Here is an ambassador from Westhill,*' he thought, 
and he went to meet her. 

" May I see Elizabeth Vyner ? " asked a voice that 
matched the half-timid composure of the face. 

" Elizabeth Dale," said Richard, with smiling cor- 
rection. " If I am right in guessing you to be her 
cousin, she will give you a warm welcome." 

" I am Loveday Penn ; I feared she was ill." 

" So she was." 

** They told me she was near to death. If she has 

recovered, if she is well again " The fair Quakeress 

hesitated. Impending danger might sanction a visit 
to the renegade ; death seals all feuds; but Elizabeth 
well — Elizabeth happy 

Richard guessed the cause of her hesitation, and 
fearing she might turn and flee, he took her by the arm, 
and drew her gently into the carpeted hall. 

" Don't go," he said, strongly ; " she is ill, ill enough, 
but we have cheated death. Who dated lo ^a.^ ^tve was 
j^owg to die ? " 
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"We heard it from thy cousin," said Loveday, look- 
ing rather alarmed, and answering literally. 

** Well, he was wrong ; she is getting better ; she 
will see you. Come this way ; I will take you myself, 
for she is nervous yet, and dreads a strange step." He 
was excited, eager ; he blamed himself for not thinking 
of this little cousin before. Almost as if she were a 
prisoner, not losing his hold of her, he marched her 
down the corridor, her quiet steps pattering beside his 
long ones. 

He opened the door very softly. Elizabeth started 
up on the sofa, her cheeks flushed. 

" Richard," she said, ** I heard a voice ; I suppose it 
was a dream ? " Her glance wandered anxiously be- 
yond him. He stood gently aside, and she saw the 
grey, slim figure behind him. 

" Loveday ! Loveday ! " she cried ; her face woke, it 
was radiant, full of love and tremulous delight. She 
held her arms wide, and Loveday, with a quick forward 
movement, slid into them. 

" I will leave you together," said Richard, closing 
the door behind him ; but he carried a vague ache in his 
heart. 

Not for him had her face shone, transfigured as it 
shone for this little cousin ; his tenderest arts had not 
called out that look of eager desire. But towards 
Elizabeth his love was capable of an impulse of utter- 
most unselfishness, as the best love is, and he told 
himself he was glad to give her pleasure, let it come 
from what hand it might. 

She was clinging to Loveday. 

" Oh, Loveday, Loveday ! thee has come back," she 
murmured ; " they have let thee come ? " 

" Yes," said Loveday, in her gentle, even tones ; 
" they told us thee was very ill, Elizabeth ; that thee 
might not be long for this world." 

** They told you I was dying ? " 

Loveday bowed her head, she had no skill to escax^e. 
the question, 

" Was that why you came, L.o\^da>} 1 '' ^Xxx.^^^"^' 
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eyes searched her. Perfect truthfulness forbade a 
denial, but Loveday*s eyes fell, and her colour rose. 

" You would not have come here unless " 

" I could not lell until I saw thee, Elizabeth ; and 
thee will get better, thee is recovering, is thee not ? " 

" I don't think Fll die yet," Elizabeth smiled faintly. 
" I have a great desire to live, though my little baby 
is dead. You know that the little one is taken from 
me?" 

** It is a cross." 

" Oh, you can't know ; how can you ? " Elizabeth 
was impatient. " But I have my husband, the best and 
kindest ever woman had. It was he who came with 
you here. You never saw him before ? " 

** I thought it was Richard Dale," said Loveday, 
without enthusiasm. She did not look at the room, 
with its dainty furnishings, at the flowers and the pic- 
tures. The air of Westhill was about her as she sat 
self-contained and calm, blowing away the soft 
languors of the sick room. Elizabeth felt it in her 
veins. 

" Tell me everything," she said. " Oh, you can't be 
forbidden to talk of the farm, and all the people — your 
father and Rachel, and Anne Ellis — and I — I am 
hungering to hear." 

What a confession that was ! It seemed to amaze 
herself. 

** Thee and I were little together, thee knows. Love- 
day ; and I have forgotten nothing, nothing. Take off 
thy bonnet and gloves." 

But Loveday resisted gently. ** I must not linger," 
she said, " Oliver Car is in the town, and he will wait 
for me." 

" Let him wait ! " Elizabeth's voice was imperious. 
" Take off your bonnet." Loveday obeyed with a re- 
proachful look. Elizabeth's feverish fingers were tear- 
ing at the strings. 

** There ! " she laughed, when the pretty head was 
bared. ** How I should like to put that ugly thing in 
t/ienre!" 
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Loveday looked shocked. 

" I must not keep Friend Car," she said ; '* thee 
must let me go ; he settled that I was to meet him on 
the highway." 

** He will not come here even to fetch thee ? He is 
a hard man ! " 

Loveday put out a hand, which she had freed from 
the cotton glove, and laid it on Elizabeth's lips. The 
action had a curious dignity. 

" Thee must not say ill of him," she said, " for he 
and I purpose to marry." 

" Loveday ! " Elizabeth caught at the hand and held 
it fast. She searched her with her eyes, the beautiful, 
blushing, calm young face. ** Do you know what you 
are doing ? " she said, longing to warn, afraid of this 
calm. ** Love makes strenuous claims, and marriage — 
to be true, it takes all one's best and highest. Loveday, 
has thee thought what it means — all thy youth — and 
thee is very young, perhaps all thy life given to one 
man ? " 

"I have thought of it; it is the best for me, the 
safest and the best. Thee knows I have not had thy 
temptations, Elizabeth, nor thy longings." Then she 
looked at her cousin beseechingly, wistfully, her calm 
at last disturbed. 

"Has thee never repented, Elizabeth — has thee 
never had a drawing to come back to us, thy first 
friends ? " 

" Repented ! " cried Elizabeth, her loyalty on fire, all 
the tide of love throbbing and pulsing anew in her ; 
** what was West hill to me that I should regret or 
mourn for it, or wish myself back again to be chilled 
by its restraints ? I should have died like a prisoner 
for want of fresh air, if I had not escaped. I have a 
husband whom I love ; it would be a day of mourning 
for me that sent me back to Westhill ; for it would 
mean the death of love, and that day will never come^ 
Loveday, never, never ! " 

Her voice was firm and assured. I^on^^^^'^ o^^^v-^'^ 
had searched her, and all at onee Yvet do>\\A.^ ^^^^^cc^^^ 
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be traitors. She loved her husband and her home ; to 
go back to Westhill would truly be death. She asked 
no more about the farm and its inmates, and nothing 
at all about Priscilla and Nathaniel ; awakened pride 
held her back. 

" Loveday," she said, " I want you to see my flowers, 
I used to long to send you some'' — she reddened, re- 
membering the episode of the necklace — "but I suppose 
you would not have been allowed to keep them, not 
even flowers ! Come and see them, it cannot be a sin 
to look." Her air was disdainful. 

** Thee is not strong enough to go with me, Eliza- 
beth, and I have no wish to see them." 

**0h, I am strong, I think you have made me so, 
and you shall see them, and the pictures and the birds ; 
you must 1 See, I can walk very well, and you shall 
not escape." 

She rose from her sofa, and held Loveday by the 
arm. The young girl went reluctantly, and yet as if 
she could not help being drawn by the flood of colour. 
The greenhouse opening from Elizabeth's little sitting- 
room was ablaze with colour. Richard had had all 
the most perfect and beautiful flowers brought there 
and grouped by himself to give her pleasure, and she 
had scarcely looked at them till to-day. She looked at 
Loveday now, and her eyes were full of triumph and 
a half-smiling mischief. The young girl stared about 
her as if entranced and yet afraid. 

"See, Loveday, Richard carried them here, every 
one of them with his own hands — those great heavy 
pots, to give me pleasure. Will Oliver Car do that for 
thee ? " 

She was a little wanton in her triumph, in the new 
freedom that came to her with the thought that 
Richard was still all her world. 

Loveday looked at her gravely, seriously. The spell 
was broken. She turned her back on the massed 
colour, the luscious, penetrating fragrance, a protest in 
every Jine of her sJender, grey figure. 

He will give me what is beUer lot m^r %\i^%^\^ 
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primly, her little hands folded. ** I must leave thee 
now, Elizabeth ; I am glad thee is better." 

** You are not sorry to find me happy, Loveday ? " 
said Elizabeth, wistfully clinging to the girl now she 
was going. *• Here is Richard! wait and see him, and 
pity me then if you can." 

But she slid away, and passed Richard like a 
shadow. He came in with surprise and concern in his 
looks. 

" I am better," said Elizabeth, who was standing in 
the middle of the room holding out her hands to him, 
and smiling on him. ** Loveday has done me good — if 
she would only stay a little longer " 

'* I think she will when she knows how much it 
would please us both." He turned to follow her, but 
he came bagk crestfallen. 

" She was not to be persuaded; Oliver Car was 
waiting, she must go." 

Richard felt repulsed. 

" Who could believe she was so obstinate? " he said ; 
" and Car — why couldn't he wait ? " 

"But it was not Oliver," said Elizabeth, when he 
came back from his fruitless errand, " it was you and 
me. 

He laughed ; it was sweet to him to hear that you 
and me again. 

** Of what are we guilty ? " 

*' Of — being ourselves ; it was for our discipline." 

" So soft and pretty a little thing couldn't be so in- 
human as to put our moral welfare first ? " 

" Ah," she said, /'you don't know Westhill." 

** Did she know it ? It seemed as if she had gone 
through a fight — another of those struggles between 
opposing sympathies that made her life a battle- 
ground. 

But she held Richard's hand, and told herself that 
she had been victorious, she had no more doubts. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Richard took his wife away, and they remained abroad 
for a month or two. 

Mrs. Vyner's prescription appeared to answer well. 
They went to the opera very often, and to the National 
Theatre. Elizabeth had been fitfully studying French 
during the winter, and the severe simplicity of the 
classic plays pleased her, and satisfied a taste that 
Richard had taught to be fastidious. 

They drove every afternoon in the Blois, and their 
mornings were given to that superfluous shopping 
which whiles away so many hours. Grace was going 
to be married, and there were wedding garments to 
buy. 

" I should like to give her a great many pretty 
things," Elizabeth said ; ** you must help me to 
choose." 

Richard smiled comprehendingly. 

" Your appreciation of Grace takes the form of 
giving," he said, " that is significant, my heart's 
delight." 

She blushed, but she laughed. 

" Well, I suppose if I were very fond of her I 
shouldn't want to give her much. I never gave you 
anything, Richard." 

** Having given me the best. You gave me your- 
self." 

** And Grace is giving herself to Ned. But that is 

not the way a woman reasons when her heart is 

p)edge& ; it isn't what is given, but what is received 

tAat she considers. Please don't Ihink vje go through 
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life looking on ourselves as prizes to be bestowed on 
the deserving." 

** I object to generalizations, they are slovenly argu- 
ments. I won't accept that one. Grace and you 
represent two types. Grace's idea of marriage is what 
the papers call * contracting a matrimonial alliance ' — 
she goes on the mutual benefit system, her little 
talents and virtues, and housewifely qualities for Ned's 
money bags. She has the trading instinct in her 
blood." 

" Well, it is much easier to buy presents for a 
* matrimonial alliance' than for an old-fashioned love 
affair like yours and mine. I want to buy everything, 
to supply all the grace, in short. I am sure Roger 
won't think of contributing any prettinesses." 

" He wouldn't on principle. He scorns our love of 
the beautiful. He came into the world with a mission 
to keep it ugly." 

" Yet I am sure he is kind-hearted. He will miss 
Grace. He has no words, but I think he has feelings, 
deep and tenacious ones. I like him a little, Richard." 

** Like him as much as you will, he is honoured by 
it, but if I know anything of him I should say his 
shrewd head outweighed his warm heart. And after 
all, that is what a man engaged in commerce wants. 
He needs all his keenness as an employer to outwit the 
tactics of the employed. He needs to be first of all a 
fighting animal, in short, and feelings are a superfluous 
luxury in battle." 

** I don't like that way of describing the relation, 
Richard ; you and your hands have the same interests 
to serve. You can neither of you stand alone or get on 
without the other. Why should it be war between 
you ? " 

" It is the damnable pig-headedness of the working- 
class — I beg your pardon, Elizabeth, the very thought 
of a Blacktown hand instinctively makes me use un- 
parliamentary language ! " 

" I mean to look into the questvotv tk^^^^^V^-^^^ 
get home?/' she said smilingly, iVvtomtv^ \v^x Owa^^"^^^ 
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at him. She looked very charming and pretty with 
the glow of health on her cheek. " I give you fair 
warning, Richard ; I am not clever, and very likely you 
are right, though I should be glad to find you wrong, 
but I think I should understand better if I looked into 
the thing myself," 

" I can't have those pretty hands soiled with that 
social mud." 

" My hands will wash." 

** And how do you propose to begin your investiga- 
tion? " He did not take her very seriously. 

** Oh, simply on the old hackneyed lines ; I am not 
clever enough to strike out new ones. I will try to 
make friends with the women, and get them to talk to 
me. When they find I only want to learn, not to 
preach, they will talk, and tell me their grievances — we 
women can always do that — and when you have 
mastered people's complaints and grudges, you have 
taken the first step towards helping them." 

" This dear head will be grey before it has mastered 
half their grievances — they are like the heads of the 
Lemaean Hydra ; if you got rid of them all to-day, a 
new crop would spring up to-morrow." 

"That is what I want, plenty of work, and why not 
other people's grumbles ? You have left me none of my 
own." 

She gave a little sigh, and then she said, with a 
settled air of resolve — 

*' Let us go now, and be busy ; Grace's finery is our 
first work of necessity and mercy. Poor little Grace, 
I want hers to be a very happy wedding day ! " 

She knew just what to choose to make Grace happy 
— dresses a little more splendid than any Blacktown 
could produce ; jewels that were not bought in the 
Palais Royale. To shine and be respected in Black- 
town, to feel that no womanly scrutiny could appraise 
the stuff of one's gown at less than its money value, to 
have a comfortable conviction that everything matched, 
and that even the unseen arrangements were fitting 
--Grace's ambition took no higher flights. Why 
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despise her for it ? An ideal — an interest, even if it be 
but the limiting of one's waist to sixteen inches, at 
least lifts one above the kingdom of the animal. 

Elizabeth's own taste in dress cared little for gratifi- 
cation ; she had a kind of supreme disdain of gorgeous- 
ness in raiment, though she liked materials of the finest 
quality ; but in dressing to please Richard she pleased 
herself too. His taste was beyond reproach. 

On their way back from Paris they spent a few days 
in London ; Elizabeth's visits to the capital had been 
few and far between, and she wished now to keep up 
the threads of acquaintance she had already Spun with 
her father's relations. 

Richard, who would have been bored to ill-humour 
with the same society if it had thrust itself upon him 
in Blacktown, went with her willingly enough. Eliza- 
beth's relations were welcome because they were hers. 
But she remembered some of his former strictures, and 
would not let him sacrifice himself by paying morning 
calls on the West End and suburban cousins, of whom 
she had a large supply. 

*' I don't want you to go with me," she said ; " the 
Henry Vyners have seen you, and they will appreciate 
you the more if the honour is not to be too common. 
Don't spoil that beautiful first impression ! " 

** Is that a civil way of saying you are ashamed of 
me?" 

" Oh, yes ; put it in that way if you like ! " 

" Perhaps that is the way the Henry Vyners will put 
it." 

" Perhaps, if they have imagination enough. Un- 
imaginativeness, I begin to think, is a Vyner character- 
istic. It argues it, doesn't it, to live in a big house on 
Clapham Common when one might live anywhere ? " 

" Don't malign the highly respectable." 

" I don't," she laughed. " It is you — you who will 
have none of it, you who turn your back on it. Come 
with me instead to see cousin Lucy ; she is a poor Vyn-er^ 
but it is such a picturesque pov^tl^ ^ ?JcvfcX\N^'^\xs.^N>^^^ 
joarrow sJit of a house squetzeOi )a^\.NN^^Yv \.^^ XK^^-^^^ 
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There is scarcely any furniture in it, but Lucy is an 
artist; she has .a way of making too little seem 
enough." 

It was while his wife was visiting one or other of her 
kindred, lunching with this cousin or that, or carried 
off by one or other to a flower show or drawing-room 
concert, that Richard went on an expedition of his own. 

It was to a quiet street in the old-fashioned part of 
Kensington that he directed his steps — Kensington as 
it was long ago, before the days of big red flats or 
many shops, when one could still find secluded, semi- 
country houses, with shady bits of garden defending 
them from neighbourly scrutiny. To one of these he 
went, and passing up the garden walk reached the 
house. He glanced at it as he approached it. It had 
been new painted, and was fresh and bright ; there 
were clean, large-patterned muslins at the windows, 
and there were flowers too, showing a florid taste. A 
little brass plate on the door gave the name of Fisher, 
and it was for Mrs. Fisher Dale asked when the maid 
opened it at his knock. 

He was shown into a small drawing-room, and there 
he was left alone for a few minutes. Everything about 
him bespoke a gay, crude, untutored fancy, unfastidious 
and even fantastic. 

The fashion of the age ordered many antimacassars, 
knitted in vivid aniline dyes ; every ornament that 
might be counted precious was shrouded in a glass case. 
The curtains were of blue silk, with a tawdry fringe 
soiled at the edges. Berlin wool work supplied the 
seats and sofas ; the walls were hung with chromos full 
of an innocent sentiment. 

A pair of small Morocco slippers, worn at the toes, 
reposed on the high fender ; a child's horse, on a 
wooden stand, was arrested in full galloping career 
across the skin hearthrug. Richard picked it up with a 
changing face. 

" Hers was taken and he is left, poor little chap," he 
said. " God grant Elizabeth may never know it ! " 
TJie prayer iv^§ heartfelt ; it was ot\^ ot XVv^ Vvout^ 
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when the veil was lifted, and he saw himself as she 
would see him — if she knew. He meant that she 
should never know, but foj: the first time he realized 
that it was possible she might one day find out. 

The door opened and admitted Mrs, Fisher, a plain 
woman of middle age, with a stern expression on her 
sickly, sallow face. She had nursed and taught 
Richard as a boy, and loved him with the unselfish 
devotion such a tie often calls out. For no other than 
for Richard would she have consented to occupy her 
present position — undignified, almost disrepytable as 
she held it to be — of guardian, housekeeper, companion 
to Rose. She had but plain words with which to 
describe Rose, and no sophistry with which to garment 
her sin; lenient towards Richard, the beautiful boy 
whom she had loved as her own, she was austere 
towards the girl who had yielded to his entreaties and 
dishonoured herself for his sake. Is it not so that 
women, often the purest and best in God's sight, are the 
most merciless judges of each other? Poor fallen 
sisters, who does not pity them, handed over to that 
unsparing tribunal ? 

Richard met Mrs. Fisher with an outstretched hand 
and that smile which gave him his charm. He might 
have fallen from her standard for him, but while he 
smiled like that she could forgive him anything. 

" IVe come, you see," he said. " It might have been 
better to stay away." 

" Yes, it would have been better." 

" Well, I had the chance, and I came to see how you 
were getting on. I thought it would please Rose, but 
if you think it would be best for her not to see me " 

** She can't see you, Mr. Richard ; she is out," 

" Out ? Where ? " 

** In the park or the gardens ; she goes out a great 
deal." 

" But at this hour ? " he frowned. " It is late, too 
late." 

" It is the time when all the ia^\\\oTv^Jc\^ ^^^^^ ^F* 
out." 
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" That IS not the time for Rose," said Richard, with 
increased annoyance. " She ought to go in the morn- 
ing when it is quiet, and when there are only children 
and nursemaids in the gardens ; she is too young to 
wander about alone in a crowd. If she goes at this 
hour it ought to be in your company." 

" She declines my company, and I can't force it on 
her. I am willing to do my duty by her, though I don't 
relish her society any more than she relishes mine, 
but she takes her own way. She is restless ; she likes 
change and variety, and Mr. Richard, if I may say it, 
you have done nothing to check the liking. You have 
left her to be her own mistress, and you have given her 
money to spend." 

"Well," he said, with . petulance, "what would you 
have had me do ? " 

" You know what I think you ought to have done." 

** That was impossible," he said, quickly. " If there 

hadn't been another woman in the world " he 

paused abruptly. 

" I think it would have been better if she had been 
placed in a home or a retreat " — the severity of the 
woman spoke out — " where she might have realized her 
position. She does not realize it now ; she is perfectly 
callous to it." 

" A retreat ! " he cried ; " how awfully hard you 
women are on each other ! Would you shut her up, 
poor child, in a penitential prison, to be preached at all 
day long, and made wretched ; to be shunned and 
avoided by the respectable, and looked down on as a 
case for spiritual and moral doctoring? Poor little 
Rose, they would soon have crushed the life out of 
her!" 

" It would have been for her good. People who 
behave as she has done have to bear the consequences." 

" I don't want her to bear anything ; I want her to 
enjoy herself and be happy. Is it me she frets for ? " 
he demanded, suddenly. 

"// is pleasure and folly she frets for ; that is all life 
means to her." 
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** Has she made any acquaintances — any friend- 
ships ? " 

"None that I am aware of; but you know when I 
consented to come here I undertook no responsibiHty of 
that kind. She is wilful, and I cannot follow her 
wherever she goes, even if I had the strength for it. 
She would resent it." 

** She is a child ! Surely you, a woman, have tact 
and experience enough to manage her ? A little kind- 
ness would do it, she is an affectionate little thing ; if 
you are decently kind to her you can make her do as 
you like." 

" I am kind to her," she said, dispassionately ; but 
he knew that it was but a cold kindness, prompted by 
conscience and not by the heart. 

** I meant to make her so happy," he said, with an 
impatient sigh for this new worry — he liked his world 
to move easily on oiled wheels, and here was a fault in 
the machinery that threatened jarring. 

" Why can't she be content ? " he said ; " she has 
everything she can want — a thousand-fold more than 
she was iDrought up to — ribbons and finery, and play- 
things for the boy, and a house to make as hideous as 
she pleases." He glanced round the room. " She can 
eat what she likes, and wear what she chooses, and 
read trash all day long. She was content enough with 
these once — can't they satisfy her now ? " 

Mrs. Fisher looked at him with a certain sad com- 
passion, softening her hard face. 

" My dear," she said, " I remember when you were a 
little boy you once took an expensive toy to pieces. 
You knew you were forbidden, but you did it ; but 
though you tried all day, and cried, and were angry, 
you couldn't put it together again. You always liked 
experiments ; you destroyed it easily enough, but you 
couldn't put it together again." 

Richard laughed with recovered good-humour. 

** You always had a knack of seasoning your speech 
with morals, Susan. So poor Rose is \xv^ ^xQ^k^^^•a^^- 
thing? But I don't allow the "^m^Viv^^'s. ol N^c^^ ^v^^^^ 
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I have done the pretty thing no wrong, and we must 
find some way to bring back her smiles ; you must 
help me, Susan." 

" I think you must find another and an abler helper, 
Mr. Richard. I am not so strong as I was." 

" You are not ill ? You do not feel worse than 
usual ? " 

" Not worse, but no better; and it must be either 
better or worse, and that soon." 

** You're in a desponding mood to-day ; I must find 
some means of cheering you both. Til come and talk 
to Rose and get her to be more reasonable. Is the boy 
upstairs ? " 

** He is in bed." 

" Rose used never to leave him." 

" I told you she had changed." 

Richard frowned. He declined to believe that Rose 
had a soul that was ending its sleep. He preferred to 
think of her as a pretty little animal whom he could 
coax and bribe back to good-humour. 

He ran upstairs to the nursery. The boy had been 
put to bed in his little crib, because seven o'clock was 
the hour decreed by Susan, but with the light still 
shining in at the window, and shafts of sun falling 
behind the drawn blind, and quivering on the carpet, 
who could sleep ? 

He was sitting up in his little red nightgown playing 
softly with a pop-gun, which he kept loading with its 
charge of cork, tied to a string, and firing off at the 
sunlit patch on the carpet. He was so busy that he 
did not hear Richard's step, and Richard had time to 
look at the boy's flushed cheeks, fresh from the bath, 
his tossed and tumbled curls, the fat brown dimpled . 
hands that were never still a second. 

A pang went through him. " Why wasn't hers 
spared ? " he asked again — ** why should ihe be 
punished ? " 

" Dick," he said softly. 

The little fellow turned round, the brown eyes wide 
with surprise. For several seconds \\t, looked with an 
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inquiring face at his father, who leaned against the 
door; then with a sudden cry of **Papa, papa," he 
threw himself forward. 

Richard caught him and pressed him for a moment to 
his heart. He was pleased that the little fellow had 
not forgotten him. 

** Did you come for my birthday ? " asked the child, 
cuddling up against him. '^ Mamma said if I was good 
perhaps you would.'* 

'* Your birthday ! When is it ? " 

" Soon — in a week, I think. I'll be five." 

" And what am I to send you for your birthday ? " 
asked Richard, evading the question. ** What do you 
want most to have ? " 

The child considered. 

** A Noah's ark," said Richard, coming to his help, 
and finding it pleasant to have the brown curls rubbed 
against his shoulder, ** books, picture books, a dog " 

*' A dog ? " cried the child, " a real live one ? " His 
eyes were bright with eagerness, but in a moment they 
were clouded over. " Susan wouldn't let me," he 
said, despondingly. 

" Yes, Susan will let you ; you shall have a dog." 

*'Will it have curly hair?" 

" Yes, if you like it best so." 

The boy's arm stole round his father's neck. Richard 
bent down his cheek. 

" I must go," he said, "and you ought to be asleep, 
you monkey. What will Susan say ? " 

" You'll come again soon ? I'm to have a cake for my 
birthday — at tea. Mamma said she didn't think you 
would remember, and she cried." 

" I won't forget," he said, releasing the little arm 
gently. This mention of Rose made him in haste to be 
gone. He could not meet her. He was inwardly 
afraid of this new mood of which everything spoke — 
her. passion for being alone, her neglect of her child- 
what did it all mean ? 

" Does mamma put you to bed ? " he ^.-skfcft.A'^'^^^'^ 
again to the child. 

17 
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"Susan does," said the boy, and immediately he 
cowered under the blankets. 

Richard laughed. 

" I see she keeps you in order," he said. He looked 
round at the door and kissed his hand. " Go to sleep 
and dream about the dog." 

" Papa, you won't forget ? " Two anxious eyes 
peered at him between the bars of the little iron bed. 
It was drawn up to the larger bed, and the same curtain 
sheltered both. The child's clothes were folded neatly 
on a chair ; it was very homelike. 

" I must not come again," Richard was saying to 
himself; " it is folly, it does no good." 

Yet when he went downstairs he held out his hand to 
Susan, and said — 

" I will try to see you again before I leave town ; 
perhaps if I talk to Rose she will be more contented." 

" Your wife — is she with you ? " she asked. 

His face changed at the question. A nameless trouble 
and tenderness swept over it. 

** Susan," he said, with something of the old boyish 
impulsiveness, the sure counting on her sympathy — 
" for her sake you must help me. Good God ! if she 
were to find out anything to my dishonour, it would kill 
her. She is too pure, she cannot understand, she would 
never understand " 

" You love her, then ? " 

" Love her ! " he cried ; " better than my own soul ! " 

Mrs. Fisher said nothing, but for the first time a pang 
of pity stirred her for poor Rose, sacrificed to purchase 
another's ease, the happiness of two secured at the 
expense of one. 

" I will try to win her," she said; *' perhaps I have 
not been so forbearing as I might have been. It is not 
easy to me to be forbearing." 

** I knew I could count on you," he said. 

He went away with no serious sense of trouble, his 

shapeless misgiving already conquered. If it was a 

matter of money, Rose should have all her little vanities 

gratified. He could scarce conceive a petulan.ce of hers 
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that some bauble or trinket could not dissipate. It 
was only childish folly and temper ; he wished no harm 
to come to her, and she was safe with Susan Fisher ; 
the safer, that Susan was something of a stem guar- 
dian. Rose had no strength of will, and a little kind- 
ness and a little firmness could mould her to any form. 

" She will do very well if Susan will consent to stop 
playing the r61e of superior virtue, and unbends to the 
child a little. I daresay she is annoyed at the 
preaching." His conscience had no reproaches for him 
that he could not easily enough argue away. He fell 
back always on the thought that he had done her no 
real harm. 

" If it had not been me, it would have been another, 
and another perhaps who would not have been equally 
generous, equally careful of her." But he was glad he 
had not seen Rose. He owed it to Elizabeth not to see 
her oftener than he could help. 

The light was slowly fading as he left the house, 
purposing to walk to a cab rank at the corner, and there 
to drive to the house where Elizabeth was spending the 
day, but it was still clear enough for the recognition of 
a known face. 

He walked quickly, fearing to stumble on Rose 
returning to the child, and wishing to avoid the possi- 
bility of a scene, but the street was quiet and un- 
occupied. As he turned the corner and entered a 
livelier thoroughfare, a cab was quickly driven past 
him. He glanced at it carelessly without distinguishing 
the face of the occupant, and at that moment, while his 
head was turned aside, he came into violent collision 
with a man who was running at full speed, evidently 
trying to keep up with the vehicle. 

Richard drew himself together with an angry — 
** Damn you, man 1 can't you look what you are about ? 
do you want to knock me down ? " But his assailant 
rushed on, paying no heed to the remonstrance. 

He was dressed in the shabby clothes of a v^c^^VIxn?^ 
man, and Richard had a g\imp^^ ol ^. ^^X.^-^^csN-^^^^^-* 
full of a curious, passionate put^o^^* ^\\^ xcv-axs. ^-5^^ 
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evidently weak with exhaustion, his lungs were filled 
with great panting breaths, and the perspiration ran 
over his brow ; he went as one held up by a fictitious 
feverish strength, with a purpose to fulfil. 

Dale turned to look at him curiously ; something in 
the man's face and figure was familiar to him. He 
puzzled himself a moment^ and then the light flashed 
on him. 

It was Ackworth. But what was he doing here, and 
whom was he following ? Had he found out Rose and 
been bothering her ? He dismissed this theory as im- 
possible — Susan would have spoken of it. In any case 
Ackworth could easily enough be dealt with ; a poor 
devil like that could do nobody much harm. His mood 
crystallized into contempt. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

While Elizabeth was ill, Roger Wedderburn had in a 
measure renewed his intimacy with the family at the 

farm. 

The miller was the first to make advances towards a 
truce, or rather, since he recognized no ground of 
wrong, he simply presented himself when the need 
occurred, taking for granted that he should receive 
attention. 

The need took the form of Elizabeth's illness, 
threatening, as for a little while it seemed to do, her 
life. Cast her off as they might, disapprove, condemn, 
disown her, there was love for her still in the old home, 
love that woke and burned for her in the hour of her 
peril. The near presence of death changed the attitude 
of Westhill towards her ; her name was no longer for- 
bidden. 

Roger was sitting in his private room at the factory 
when the Quaker came in. He entered heavy-footed, 
and with an unsmiling gravity that was almost sternness. 
Roger looked up with a faint smile curling his lips, his 
mind quickly darting over all possible reasons for this 
intrusion. Had the miller come to exhort, to remon- 
strate, perhaps to convert him ? 

For reasons of his own he ignored their parting. 
" Sit down,*' he said, answering the miller's nod : " hot, 
isn't it ? Looks as if we were in for a warm summer." 

Oliver separated his brown coat-tails and sat down» 
balancing his large stick across his k.w^^^* *\:\\& ^^.^^ 
rim of his hat shaded his iace. 
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" I have come to ask thee for Elizabeth Dale," he 
said. 

Roger looked up sharply. 

** So you still acknowledge that she exists ? I had 
thought that she was dead to you — dead as surely as 
if she rested already under the grass. May I ask what 
motive you have in recalling her to your thoughts ? " 

" Thee has not answered my question, Friend," said 
the miller, steadily. 

" Well, turn about is fair play.*' Roger laughed with 
an edge of flippancy. Since he knew the Quaker's 
purpose his mood hardened, and he was consciously on 
the defensive. 

. ** Mrs. Dale is very ill," he said. " Unless she rallies 
she will soon be nothing to those who care for her but a 
memory. This, however, can scarcely afflict you." 

The miller looked at him with a calm superiority that 
was exasperating to his irritated mood. 

" You spoke of her as a stumbling-block, I remember, 
when last I saw you. It may gratify you to know that 
she will soon cease to be a source of offence to your 
blameless community." 

" Does thee think I wish her to die ? " 

" I cannot suppose her recovery would give you much 
pleasure," said Roger, coldly. "If you push your 
argument to its logical conclusion you can only con- 
demn her to death. You ought, in justice to your 
creed, to be glad if death destroys her power of hurting 
others." 

" Thee wrongs me." 

" I wrong you ? Do you suppose I expect sympathy 
from you ? " he said, with a sudden violence that 
startled even himself. The words echoed back on him 
with a kind of shock. What right had he to ask for 
sympathy — to care if Elizabeth died ? What was she 
to him ? 

" Thee does not understand," said the Quaker, slowly. 
He kept his outward composure, but his voice had a 
sound of pain and repression in it that was new to Roger. 
He would not let himself be influenced b>j \1. 
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"That is quite possible. I don't profess to under- 
stand you." 

** She is gone from us ; but while she lives she has a 
soul to be saved." 

" You would propose to exhort her — to urge her to 
repentance ? You may spare yourself the trouble. 
Dale would not admit you within his doors ; he has 
even less stomach than I for such offices." 

** Nay, I know it ; but Richard Dale cannot shut the 
doors of heaven, or prevent our pra3'ers from prevailing 
there." 

Roger looked at him curiously. 

'* You pray for her ? " he questioned. " You con- 
sulted together and condemned her, and shut your doors 
on her, and yet you pray for her ! " 

" We have wrestled with the Lord for her soul,** said 
the miller, calmly ; "we have been deeply penetrated 
with a desire for her spiritual welfare. It is said that 
the prayer of a righteous man shall avail much. Would 
thee have us keep silence when an eternity hangs upon 
our pleadings ? " 

" You believe that." Roger looked at him with a 
sharp incredulity, " I suppose," he said, with unwilling 
conviction, " you are sincere " 

" I trust I am so." 

" And you believe that if she dies now, in what you 
are pleased to call impenitence, she will be condemned 
for ever ? " 

" 'The soul that sinneth it shall die.' Friend Wedder- 
burn, does thee not believe in eternal death ? *' 

" Not in your hell. Tm incapable of doing my Maker 
the injustice to suppose Him infinitely more vindictive 
than I know myself to be. Would you have the God 
you profess to love and worship less open to pity than 
yourself? You think Elizabeth has sinned because she 
left you — because, poor child, she found your ways too 
narrow, your restrictions impossible. If it lay with you 
to-day to strike her down, or lift her up to Vv^^.V\.V\^^^x^^^ 
you punish her waywardness b^ cotvftL^tcvTCvsv^ Nnk^ "^'^ 
everlasting misery ? " 
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" Thee forgets she had her choice," said the miller, 
sadly. " God will not have His mercy mocked ; if a 
soul willingly turns from the light. His justice con- 
demns it to outer darkness.'* 

His voice grew heavy with trouble, the sadness of 
his creed was upon him'; but his faith never wavered. 

*' It is a strait upon me," he said, with a kind of 
simple dignity ; " and my soul is in heaviness for her ; 
but it is borne in upon me that our prayers will 
prevail." 

" You think that she will be restored to you. Is that 
what you mean ? " 

** She will repent, and return," said the Quaker. 
" She will come back to the ways of peace." 

" Man ! " cried Roger, wrathfully ; " do you know 
what her return will mean ? It will mean nothing 
short of the death of love and faith in her — of human 
trust and belief. She is not one to give her heart 
lightly, and it is all her husband's. If she comes back 
to you it will be because he has failed her. Would you 
break her heart for her soul's good ? " 

" I could see her die, and give thanks if she were 
called to Christ's kingdom." 

" And I," said Roger, with a curious smile, " could 
almost find it in me to die that she might live to be 
happy with her husband, and never find him out. We 
both wish her well, you see, in our different ways " — he 
laughed rather hardly — ** but I fancy she would prefer 
my devotion to yours." 

" Thee would be no true friend to her," said Oliver, 
sadly, ** if thee frustrated the Lord's will for her. She 
is living in a vain and empty show, but she has heard a 
voice which says : ' This is the way, walk in it ; ' and 
she will not always turn a deaf ear. The Lord is 
mightier than thee." 

" And meanwhile," said Roger, bitterly, " while you 
are settling her future, she may be passing beyond your 
reach or mine." 

The two men looked at each other, atvd there leaped 
wto each face a something which lV\e otVvex i^a^ ^tv^ 
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understood. Roger's expression was the first to soften; 
the human nature in the other, struggling with the 
forces of his puritanism, the love of the man for the 
woman at war with the zeal of the pastor for the lost 
sheep, touched him, and moved him with a certain 
pathos. His anger died away. 

"You too," he said. Then he held out his hand, • 
with a melancholy smile. " Car," he said, with frank 
impulsiveness, *' a truce to our differences. There is 
nothing so profitless as religious talk ; nothing so fatal 
to the temper. If we argued till doomsday we should 
never agree. We run on parallel lines, there is no 
possible meeting-point for us on questions such as these. 
Let us sink dogma and creed, and be content with what 
we have in common. You are a good fellow, as you've 
forced me to own against my will, and I " — he smiled 
more brightly — ** Tm not such a reprobate as you fancy. 
Let us be friends." 

The miller slowly put out his hand and grasped 
Roger's. There was a deep-set light in his eyes ; for a 
moment he was lifted out of himself, the natural craving 
for sympathy overcoming his scruples ; but the next the 
shadow began to fall again. 

** If two be not agreed," he said, " how can they walk 
in harmony ? I would thee saw with my eyes, Roger 
Wedderburn ; I fear thee is a doubter." 

** Well, let it be so. Perhaps my doubts may count 
for something, as well as your certainties. You've 
given me your creed — here's mine, it's a good deal 
shorter than yours, but pretty comprehensive : * Strive 
sincerely to do your duty — otherwise God's will.' Our 
sincerity, after all, is the test by which we shall all 
stand or fall at the last. And who knows," he went on, 
more lightly, " but that you may convert me to your way 
of thinking, unless in the meantime I pervert you ? 
With two such stubborn people the chances are about 
equal. We have one shared interest, at least : we both 
have Elizabeth's welfare at heart, and the day wv^.^ ^<^\sx^ 
when she may claim our V\e\p,\.Vvo>^^ ici\ V^-^ ^-^iJs^^^ 
must hope it won't. You beV\e,ve \\v^.\. \ ^xcv\v« Vtv^^<^ ^ 
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" I believe thee." 

Nothing more was said at the moment ; but during 
the crisis of Elizabeth's illness Oliver Car came daily 
to the manager's room to hear the doctor's latest 
report. He never lingered; and he listened with a 
grave, unmoved countenance to Roger's tidings. When 
the danger was over his visits ceased ; but by this time 
the friendship so strangely begun had taken root, and a 
desire had been wakened in each to see more of the 
other. 

Roger had not misplaced his trust : under the suppres- 
sion to which Oliver's life had trained itself there were 
strong reserves of feeling, and a blameless straightness 
of purpose which forced respect. It was not to be 
looked for that he should be wholly sparing of reproof, 
or that Roger should refrain from humorous retort 
that was an exercise to the Quaker's sobriety ; but in 
their changed relations each was more forbearing, and 
their intimacy prospered. 

When Richard and Elizabeth were in Paris, and 
Grace deeply immersed in trousseau preparations, Roger 
began again to find his way to the farm. It was then 
that for the first time he had full opportunity of seeing the 
humaner side of the Friends* life, the gentle charities, 
the delicate purity and simplicity that sat by their 
hearths, the placid peace and content that were the 
atmosphere of their homes. It had a potent spell for 
him, and he began to go oftener. 

The village was beginning to know him and to trust 
him, to expand in his presence and show a less rigorous 
front. He no longer represented the World to them 
(with a big W), still less the Flesh and the Devil ; or if 
he did, they began to grow less afraid of it. Perhaps the 
young maidens even liked him the more because of that 
breath of a larger life he brought with him. The 
Quaker, when of the weaker sex, is woman first. 

He was friendly with most of the girls now, and he 
had even begun to learn their secrets, which, as we all 
know, implies a. comfortable stage of acquaintanceship. 
There was always a girl or two at the isitrcv — ^^vcwit^ 
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young persons, in quaint and sober raiment, who took 
life discreetly, and met a compliment as if it were a 
discharge of dynamite. Rachel liked young folk about 
her, and Oliver had a good-natured tolerance for their 
presence. There were also young men sometimes to 
be seen there — shy Jonathans, awkward, long-legged 
Timothys or Nathans, whom good Rachel took under 
her protection. 

Rachel was sure that most matches between Friends 
were made in heaven, but she liked to give Providence 
a little help, and the boys and girls had their chances 
at the white house under the hill, if they liked to take 
them. She smiled if a hand stole out to meet another 
hand ; if there was a likelihood of a kiss, she turned 
away her head, but the occasions when she was called 
on to do this were few. The betrothal had to be 
solemnly sanctioned before one got to such a daring 
length as that. 

It was on one of these visits that Roger first heard of 
Oliver's projected marriage. 

He was standing at the open casement of the kitchen 
window ; the sun was dipping down behind the last 
fields of the little farm, and its level rays fell redly 
on the thatch of the yard buildings, and flushed the 
spotless whitewash of their walls. 

The shadows were gathering in the room behind 
him, but the bright copper and pewter vessels gleamed 
out of the dusk; it was cool and fragrant, the old- 
fashioned grate, burnished and polished to the last 
degree, was filled with spruce and pine branches that 
gave out a spicy odour. Loveday's little blue bowl held 
some of the dwarfed, rosette- like, white roses with a hard 
green heart that she had brought from home with her : 
one or two had shed their delicate, shell-like leaves on 
the sill. On the shelf near this window Roger could 
still read the titles of Oliver's books. 

" The Book of the Sufferings of the Quakers *' — a 
ponderous row bound in worn calf, containing a history 
of their " Trials, Jeopardies, and Torcrv€.tvl^^'* V^^^S^?^ 
stated, as if it were an auctiontev' ^ \tvN^tv\.o^^ \ ^^^ V^s^^ 
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Promoted," "The Friends' Book of Saints," "The 
Book of Discipline " — these and others of a like sad and 
sober cast. 

He smiled as he glanced at the row ; it represented 
such a limited intellectual diet, and yet Oliver was a 
man who had read and thought to some purpose, and 
whose energy asked a wider outlet. 

" I suppose he keeps them here for purposes of 
example and warning," he thought carelessly, not 
giving his mind to the matter. The clock in its long 
case beat rhythmically to the idlest fancies. Roger 
was tired, and he liked the quiet after the whirl and 
throb of machinery. Rachel was busy in some 
remoter kitchen to which the cooking was relegated 
in summer-time, and Oliver had not yet come down 
from the mill. Roger, glancing out of the window, 
found an artistic value in that warm, suffusing glow, 
when a figure stepped into the foreground and, bathed 
in its radiance, made the picture complete. 

It was Loveday in her dark grey clinging cotton, 
holding in one hand the gathered folds of her apron, 
in which she had been collecting the eggs; with a 
round white arm that grew brown as it reached the 
wrist she shaded her eyes. Her head was bare, but 
close crowned with plaits. It was a perfectly unstudied 
attitude ; her profile was towards him, and as she 
gazed before her, with a backward curve of the throat, 
at the sun's red heart of fire, her face seemed to blush 
rosily in response ; she grew every moment more 
beautiful. 

** See," said Roger, turning to Rachel, who had just 
entered the kitchen, ** here is a pretty picture." 

Rachel joined him, and folding her placid hands in 
her apron, looked on a moment in smiling silence. 

" She is a comely young thing, and very pleasing to 
look on," she said. 

** Comely ! " He found this moderate expression 
ridiculously inadequate. 

" She is beautiful, as beautiful as it is given women 
tober 
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Rachel turned and looked at him with eyes in which 
there was a shadow of anxiety. 

He answered the look with a smile. 

" No, Tm not envious," he said ; ** nothing of the 
kind. If it is young Jonathan or Nathan the wise, he 
has my sincerest wishes. Let him go in and win if he 
can, and think himself lucky if he secures the prize." 

" It is Oliver, my brother." 

** Car ? " He looked at her with unfeigned surprise. 
Car, whose secret he had read as surely as if it had 
been told him in so many words ; he had cared for 
Elizabeth, anu he was going to marry this pretty child. 
He pulled himself up, for Rachel was evidently 
waiting for some expression of satisfaction from him. 

** I didn't know," he said, awkwardly ; " Car didn't 
tell me, but perhaps it is just settled ? " 

** They have purposed marriage for some weeks, and 
all being now clear they have acquainted the men and 
women's meetings. Loveday is lonely since old 
William Penn died." 

" I hope they will be happy," he said j but he found 
htmself unable to adjust the situation until he reflected 
that possibly in this quaint community love made no 
part of the marriage bargain. It might even be 
counted a disadvantage in this topsy-turvy world 
where nothing but the unexpected happened. 

" It gives us much satisfaction," said gentle Rachel ; 
** Loveday is as a dear daughter to me ; her mother 
and I were friends, and my heart has yearned towards 
the child, and as Oliver's wife she will be the light of 
the house." 

'' And you ? " 

" I do not purpose to live here any longer." 

" Then I can't be glad." 

*' Nay, but I am going to our kindred at Staley, who 
will give me a true welcome, and thee knows married 
people are best alone." 

Loveday turned away presently from the sunset, her 
eyes were dazzled with it still, aivA ^\v^ ^v^ tss>N. '^^^ 
Roger when she entered the kVtch^tv, 
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"The brown hen has strayed again, Rachel," she 
begun ; " I cannot find her nest." Then Roger stepped 
forward. 

" Good evening ! " he said ; then he held out his hand 
with a smile. 

" If I'm wrong you must forgive me, but you know 
me by this time for a blunderer. I want to congratu- 
late you on something Fve just heard ; may I go on ? ** 

** Thee has heard of Oliver and me ? " she said, with 
a sedate, shy confusion that was very pretty. 

** This moment, and I want to wish you joy. Oliver 
allows me to call him friend, and I must be glad of any- 
thing that makes him happy." 

" I am obliged to thee,'' she said, sedately, but with 
a sudden natural, girlish blush. 

" And when you come to live here you won't shut 
the door on me, will you ? " 

** Thee is always welcome, and thee knows it," said 
Rachel, hastening to answer for the girl. She was 
busy spreading the cloth on the long oak table for 
supper. " Stay and see Oliver. Loveday, thee must 
fetch some of the quince preserve Friend Wedderburn 
likes, and run and ask Martha if she has a freshly 
baked cake." 

" And is the wedding to be soon ? " he asked, when 
Loveday had gone on her errand. 

" Next month, on fifth day ; there is no reason for 
delay. Loveday," she went on with her gentle flow 
of talk, " we must ask Friend Roger to thy wedding. 
He is almost one of us." 

** That would be a great privilege," said Roger, 
frankly, "then I shall know how to behave when I 
come to Westhill for a bride ! " 

" But thee must be wholly one of us by convince- 
ment," said Rachel, with her pleasant smile, *' before 
thee carries off one of the flock. We allow no robbers 
in the fold." 

"Then 111 begin to practise at once," he said. 
" Friend Loveday Penn, will thee be gracious enough 
to ask me to thy wedding? " 
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" If Oliver will," she said, shyly, 

" Here he is to answer for himself." 

" And to accept my hearty good wishes if he will." 

** Thee has heard that Loveday consents to be my 
vife ? " said the miller, coming forward. He put his 
hand for a moment with a kindly gesture on the girl's 
shoulder, his honest face was full of a calm content, 
and she answered his look with mild assured affection. 

** And I am bold enough to want to be present at 
the ceremony." 

" Loveday and I have already asked him ; thee must 
make an exception, Oliver; the meeting will allow it." 

** Nay, we are not ashamed of it ; thee may come " — 
a grimly sardonic smile curled the Quaker's lips — " but 
thee will miss the vain rites and superstitions thee is 
used to ; thee will find neither priest, nor book, nor 
music, nor any adorning of the person; we hold these 
things to be inexpedient." 

" Then more than ever I am determined to marry a 
Westhill maiden when I seek a wife,' said Roger, 
lightly ; ** my sister is going to be married too, but it 
takes a bishop and two vicars and a curate to tie the 
knot in her case, not to speak of all the best millinery 
skill in Blacktown to make her ready for the sacrifice." 

He went home a little amused, a little incredulous 
over this mild domestic idyl. To have cared for 
Elizabeth, all fire and soul, all wayward impulse, and 
full of a melancholy habit of repentance, and to 
descend upon Loveday ! — the wine of life for its milk 
and water ! 

" But he is a good fellow," he reassured himself; 
** he saw that the child was lonely — and what a pretty 
child it is ! — one might console her loneliness and not 
find the task amiss ! He will be kind to her in his 
conscientious way, and she will ask no other way. Oh, 
what a queer thing a Quaker conscience is ! Doubtless 
he would say, if he spoke his feeling, that he was 
urged to it as a duty. Well, she is pretty enovi^ \» 
make the duty palatable." 

So he linked conjectural cau^^ ^xvSl ^^^^*^ "^^ 
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satisfied his doubts. He carried away a pleasant 
picture of Loveday sedately restoring the old willow 
pattern plates — the plates which she raised with such a 
round, white arm to the upper shelves of the oaken 
cupboard. To be waited on by such a companion was 
enough for any man — " a thousandfold too good for 
him I should have said a month ago." 

He carried the vision home with him, to be rudely 
dispelled by the gross and material signs of Grace's 
prosaic bliss. 

There was no room for the idyllic in dressmakers' 
and milliners' bandboxes, in the disarray of silks and 
satins with which the prospective bride surrounded 
herself. Roger looked into the parlour and surveyed 
the laden chairs and tables with a sardonic smile. 

" Queen of Sheba," he said, ** I've been learning the 
proper way to be married." 

** You haven't heard anything about the Bishop ? " 
asked Grace, with a note of anxiety, looking up from 
some lace she was selecting. *' Oh, Roger, do take 
care, you are so clumsy ; see, you are treading on that 
muslin, and you have such dusty shoes ! Ned said it 
was quite certain he would come — he has promised " 

" Come to his own wedding ? I should think so ! " 

" I am talking of the Bishop; how stupid you are ! " 

" A bishop is part of the vanities we have renounced 
along with music, and incense, and flowers, and brides- 
maids, and a satin gown, and wedding-cake.'* 

" What do you mean ? " her tone was half impatient, 
half annoyed. 

" I mean that you and Ned — no, let us rather, since 
we wish to be picturesque, suppose that it is I and 
Deborah Car " 

"Roger!" Grace flashed her dark eyes, "you are 
going far too much among those Quakers ; you can't 
talk of anything else ; you are getting quite peculiar. 
What a baby you are," she ended, pettishly, feeling 
that it would not do to take the matter too seriously ; 
''you will be theeing and thouing and wearing the 
d/ess next. " 
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" I'm practising, and I'm considered a very hopeful 
pupil. When I marry I mean to be gathered in and 
wear drab for the rest of my days. But I shall have 
high black boots and a yellow silk handkerchief; 
there is precedent for the boots and the handkerchief. 
I daresay that hint of colour will be permitted to 
my frailty, and Deborah will like it ; Deb has a 
lively eye. Yes, it will be Deb, I think ; as she has 
her growing- up to do we shall have time to get 
acquainted with each other, and when she is ready I 
will be just the proper age for matrimony." 

" Roger, Roger," — Grace's patience suddenly gave 
way — " if you can't talk sense will you go away ? 
Marry a dissenter ! None of us ever did such a thing, 
and you couldn't be so cruel to Ned and me. I 
suppose you think it funny ? " she sighed, with resigna- 
tion. 

" I wasn't so presumptuous as to think I could make 
you laugh, Gracie." 

** Oh, well, I really think you had better go and 
smoke. Mrs. Barber is coming, and I've to see a 
seamstress, and the man about the flowers, and, my 
dear boy, if you would believe it, you will only be in 
the way." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Richard and Elizabeth came home in time for the 
wedding, and soon found themselves involved in those 
final preparations with which Grace made life burden- 
some for her friends. 

" Our horizon is bounded by the first," said Elizabeth 
to her cousin ; " the world ends for us there. The 
only question we ask ourselves is — Will the Bishop be 
present ? We alternately hope and despair ; we are 
sunned and chilled by every breath of rumour." 

" Silly little chit ! Why couldn't Grace be content 
with good Mr. Pope ? He married you safely enough." 

" But I am not Grace," said Elizabeth, smiling 
slowly ; " I would have been content to be married 

after the way of the Friends if " she paused, 

smothering a sigh — " if they would have accepted 
Richard." What a foolish " if" it was. 

** No, no," said Mrs. Vyner, who was a staunch 
churchwoman ; ** I don't hold with that way of making 
yourself over to anybody without the intervention of a 
clergyman, it's scarcely decent ; but Grace needn't 
have slighted the Vicar by getting married at St. 
MarVs. You have turned her foolish head with all 
those gowns you brought her from Paris ; Richard is 
too indulgent ;• that Brussels lace flouncing is fit for a 
princess — and look how plainly you dress yourself." 

" I dress to please Richard," said Elizabeth, lightly. 

"You think that a wife's first duty — to please her 
husband ? " 

" Her first, her second, her third," Elizabeth 
laughed ; ** woman's chief end, in fact. Ned will like 
the splendour and Grace will like to pWa^^ Vv\m " 
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" Ned won't like it so well when it comes to paying 
/lis wife's dressmaker's bills. The Hewetsons never 
had a character for liberality." 

** Then it is as well Grace should be made happy 
now. Why shouldn't we all have the happiness we 
iike best and be allowed to enjoy ourselves in our own 
way ? " 

•* The moralists are against you to a man." 

" Oh, I know ; sometimes I am inclined to hate the 
moralists — they are a product of over-civilization ; the 
primitive stories had no ethical precepts tagged on to 
spoil their taste. We have so over-developed con- 
science that we don't know how to be simply happy 
any more. Grace, I am sure, will have secret scruples 
over the Bishop and the lace flouncing to spoil her 
complete satisfaction." 

'* Not she, unless she finds out that somebody in 
Blacktown has finer Brussels or has been married by 
an archbishop. I suppose you mean that you have 
scruples? " — Mrs. Vyner looked directlyat her — ** What 
is it your conscience bids you resign ? " 

" Nothing," said Elizabeth, briskly ; " I want to 
keep everything I have, but I have so much happiness 
I could spare a little — enough to go round once at 
least among poorer folk." 

** Ah," said Harriet, " I thought Paris would have 
put this philanthropic scheme out of your head. It 
was considered a perfect cure for all sorts of nonsense 
in my day, but girls are made differently now, I think. 
You used to talk so much about the hands when you 
were ill, Elizabeth, and, my poor child, you often 
talked very foolishly." 

" Did I ? " Elizabeth flushed ; " I know I had some 
foolish enough thoughts, but I don't think my philan- 
thropic scheme, as you call it — and what a very grand 
name it is — was one of them. At least you can't 
expect me to condemn it untried — that would be asking 
too much of a woman 1 " 

" You will find it a costly expetvK\^xv\. % ^xc>^^"^'^ vcv 
civilization is a matter o[ ceulvitve^.'' 
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" What a dismal prospect," cried Elizabeth, laugh- 
ing; "my century must date from the second. 
However, Harriet, I must fly, Grace expects me to go 
to town with her, and we are to have the big carriage 
to accommodate all the parcels." 

" One would think she had gone naked all her life," 
said Mrs. Vyner, with a toss of the pink cap-strings. 
" Elizabeth, Elizabeth," she called, as Elizabeth got 
into the pony carriage and was driving off, ** be sure 
you recommend Mrs. Green to her, she is an excellent 
laundress, she never uses chemicals, and, poor 
creature, it would be a boon to her with those seven 
children to get Grace's flounces and frills to wash.'* 

Elizabeth waved an assent and went away smiling. 
Grace's extravagance would be justified in Harriet's 
eyes if it provided work for a humble protege. 

As she was nearing the Well House she saw Roger 
in the lane, and she checked her ponies. 

She gave him her hand and he took it in his own. 

" How well you look," he said. " You are all right 
again ? " 

" Perfectly well. We have seen nothing of you, but 
I suppose you are busy, like the rest of us ? " 

** Yes," he said, with a smile, " I am carried away 
on a stream of milliners and dressmakers ; I breakfast 
and dine and sup on laces and ribbons, and my dreams 
are haunted by the spectre of a bishop, who flees while 
I pursue, and who refuses to be caught up. I suppose 
it is all right — the clothes and all ? " 

"Absolutely right." How could an erring male 
creature, prosaically clad by his tailor, understand ? 

'' Even to the Bishop ? " 

" You must certainly catch up the Bishop." There 
was a smile in her eyes. " You will miss Grace ; you 
will be lonely at the cottage when she is gone. You 
will come oftener to us ? " 

She took his assent for granted as she drove off; but 
he was not sure that he would go oftener to the Well 
House — he was not sure that it would be good for him 
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The wedding was over at last, and everybody 
breathed a sigh of relief. Grace's trunks, all her 
presents, the piano Roger had bestowed, the bookcase, 
filled with daintily-bound volumes Richard had given, 
were all dispatched to the new red brick villa outside 
the town, which Ned Hewetson had rented, and the 
cottage had a suddenly desolate look. 

Grace had remained late out of bed on the night 
before her marriage to set it in order. She folded the 
silver paper in which the presents were wrapped and 
made neat little twists of the twine that had tied them. 
It was a mark of a good housekeeper in her eyes never 
to waste a bit of string. 

** I hope Martha will take care of the furniture," she 
said, " and keep the oilcloth on the top of the table, 
and cover the things at night with the dust-sheets. If 
you could only be trusted to look after her, Roger. 
But you were always so indifferent. I believe you will 
let her do just as she likes." 

" That is highly probable," he assented ; " in the 
matter of dust-sheets she may follow her conscience." 

" I might have known you wouldn't take any 
trouble." 

" Let us hope you will find Ned a more pliable pupil." 

*• I will be there to look after things," said Grace, 
with rebuke. " Of course I will come often to see how 
Martha is getting on, but it won't be the same as if I 
were living here, and if you can't or won't be master in 
your own house, Roger, I am afraid you will be dread- 
fully deceived and taken in. The best of servants need 
constant watching," she piped, plaintively. 

" If I am driven to despair, there is always the 
resource of marriage," he said, solemnly ; " some one 
may be induced to take pity on my defenceless condition 
and save me from Martha's tyranny." 

But this light hint of marriage displeased Grace, 
perhaps because she feared he would choose unwisely — 
some one of whom she and Ned would Vi^ ^^^^^cv^^* 
It was Grace's way to regard tcvo^X. \.\vvcv^% ^c\Os.^ "2^^ 
they affected herself and her pos\\.\otv \tv\\1^. \Xnn'2^^*2>- 
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fixed maxim with her that one ought to do the best 
possible for oneself and one's family, and it could not 
but be detrimental to her position in Blacktown society 
if Roger made a foolish marriage. She was half 
inclined to regret the foreign tour with which she and 
Ned were to begin their life together, since it would 
give Roger such unlimited opportunities of going unre- 
buked to Westhill. 

** And Eliiabeth will only encourage him," said Grace, 
" she is a Quaker at heart still." 

Curious that Grace, who had a little stock of con- 
victions which she enunciated with a judicial air, and 
no more imagination than a sparrow, should have spied 
out this little seed of regret that had taken root in 
Elizabeth's heart, this backward yearning of the affec- 
tions that would not be killed in her. Does it take a 
woman to read a woman ? Elizabeth scarcely recog- 
nized it herself. Richard had never so much as sus- 
pected it ; he held her, in her sweet youth and renewed . 
vivacity, to be entirely content, and it gave him a pan^ 
of joy that was humble enough too, to think that his had 
been the hand that had led her into freedom. 

Even Roger was tempted to doubt the justice of his 
suspicions when he found her alone for a moment after 
the bustle of the wedding was over. In Elizabeth he 
had caught a fleeting glimpse of an exceptional cha- 
racter — a nature passionate and impulsive, but very 
tenderly and richly endowed — a heart full of sensitive 
wants. He knew that she could not escape the grip of 
those problems that affect certain natures as seriously 
as a disease. 

Grace had entire confidence in the scheme of the 
universe, and was sure that Providence, which so wisely 
divided the classes, always rewarded the respectable 
and well-doing, but Elizabeth had a conscience that 
asked troublesome questions. She had a certain 
standard for herself and for others, and sooner or later 
it would become a law which must be obeyed. If there 
should ever arise a collision of wills between her and 
Richard ! 
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Meanwhile, however, there was perfect harmony 
between them. She looked very happy — a little tired, 
a little pale, but with a nameless charm and grace and 
beauty, as she leaned back in the easy-chair on the 
lawn where he found her. 

The sofa on which the Bishop had sat with ft cushion 
at his back and an Indian rug at his feet, to ward off 
any danger of damp, was vacant, a little drcle of chairs 
drawn near that centre was empty too, ana the servants 
were carrying off the tables where tea and ices had 
been dispensed. The solid wedding-feast, >yhich could 
not be omitted in those days, had been followed by a 
garden party, to which all the lesser lights of Black- 
town had been bidden, and now the last of them had 
shaken hands and made his exit. 

** I feel as if I were entertaining a company of 
ghosts," she said to Roger ; " come and dispel the 
illusion. If you wouldn't mind sitting in the Bishop's 
seat I think I might manage to forget him." 

** I think I was born to sit on bishops ; FU efface 
him with pleasure." 

*' Or shall we take a turn in the rose walk ? This 
June heat has brought the blooms out to perfection ; I 
idle so much time there." 

'* If it won't tire you — you have been exerting your- 
self all afternoon." 

" Ah, but I shall leave my company manners behind 
me," she smiled; "you will not feel that I need to 
entertain you. Poor Richard's duties are not over yet, 
he has gone with the Bishop to Lower Littleton." 

** Richard will enjoy it ; he has the happy knack of 
interesting himself in most people, and the Bishop is 
not more seriously tiresome than you might expect." 

" But I am glad he came, since it made Grace happy," 
she said, simply. ** It would have been a pity if she 
had had any regret to spoil her great day. And now it 
is over " — she looked up to the sky between the over- 
arching trees, and drew a childlike bt^^lVv <^^ ^-^j^css.- 
faction—" it is over, and the >NOt\^ V^^^tv"^ ^^^vc^ '^^^ 
us.'' 
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** You have found it very tiresome ? " 

" Oh, no ; I will say as you said of his grace just 
now — not more seriously tiresome than you might 
expect. One doesn't enjoy any wedding except one's 
own/' 

" I suj^)ose not, but I cannot be expected to speak 
dogmatically." 

** You must take my word for it, meantime ; you will 
prove the truth of it some day." 

" I am going to a wedding next week which I expect 
to enjoy," he said, deliberately, " and, thank Heaven, 
there will be no bishop there ! " 

She turned her serious eyes upon him with a dawning 
of wonder and surprise. Then, as her thought grew, 
and conjecture became certainty, the colour slowly 
flamed in her cheeks till they rivalled the roses at her 
side. 

" You," she began—" is it " 

" It is the marriage of Loveday Penn and Oliver 
Car. I think," he went on, talking to give her ease, 
" there is something commendable in the simplicity of 
a Quaker wedding. That solemn pledge of life-long 
faithfulness before Heaven and in the sight of one's best 
friends has a finer significance than any pomp of ritual 
and ceremony. The rude nakedness and sincerity give 
it a dignity no bishop could confer. One can't imagine 
two mercenary or worldly hearts daring to face its 
ordeal." 

** You think he will be kind to Loveday ? " She 
looked at him with a wistful agitation in her face, her 
mind following its own line of thought. ** Loveday is 
very dear to me, like a sister in nearness." 

** I am as sure he will be kind as I am certain he is 
her choice. I thought you might like to know that 
they allow me to be present." 

" Yes," she said, " I am very glad. You will tell me 
all about it ? Please notice everything ; there is no one 
else from whom I could hear." 

^' I will bring a faithful account.'* 
SAe said no nmore ; it was good to Y\aN^ \v\m ^^ \\^t 
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ambassador, but the pain was there — the pain of know- 
ing that she was shut out. 

" I am going to ask your help about something," she 
said. 

There was a stone bench at the end of the walk, 
weather-worn and moss-grown in the crevices ; a group 
of Scotch firs crowned the rising ground behind it, and 
one of these served for a back, against which Elizabeth 
leaned. Before them was the long vista of the rose- 
bordered walk, roses red and white, pink and yellow, 
growing freely, lifting their blooms to the sun, sending a 
rain of delicate petals on the unmown grass at their 
feet. 

She began with a direct simplicity that took his 
assent for granted. 

** I am anxious to see a little of the life of Blacktown 
— of the life of the working people, I mean ; we are near 
neighbours though that screen of trees shuts us out 
from each other, and if they would not resent it I 
should like to go and see some of them in their own 
homes. I have Richard's consent," she added, feeling 
the chill of disapproval in his silence. 

** You want me to take you ? " 

" Yes, if you will." 

" If Richard consents I have no right to object, of 
course," he said, marvelling inwardly how she had 
won him over, " but I*m afraid you won't like them." 

" Perhaps not; but is that a reason for not making 
the attempt ? " 

" It depends on your motive, of course." 

" It is not curiosity that makes me wish it." 

" They are a very rough lot, and they wouldn't change 
their manners for the Queen herself." 

" Why should they change ? It would be no satis- 
faction to see them as one sees the peasantry on the 
stage, dressed up and polished for the occasion. It is 
of very little importance to find them rough so long as 
they are not resentful, and if I go as a friend need they 
be that?" 

'' You will first have to leae\v \.\vt.m \}j\^\. St^rxv^^^^^ ^-^ 



\ 
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possible between your class and theirs — they don't 
admit the possibility now." 

" But you — you go among them, you have told me 
of the Thornleys, and of Susan Liggins ; do you think 
I have forgotten ? *' 

** I am one of them,'* he answered, quickly, " I am 
Roger's paid servant, and they know it. It is different 
with you. But if you could teach them the lesson of 
trust it would be a good work." 

" Do you think I could ? " 

** I think you could, but it needs courage and 
patience ; you will have something very like personal 
hatred to overcome." 

** Why should it be ? " she asked, earnestly ; '* our 
servants do not hate us, and we stand in the same 
relation to them." 

** Not quite ; no worker in the mills would admit the 
analogy. They look down on the domestic servant as 
a slave who has surrendered her liberty, and as a 
matter of fact the supply of household servants has to 
be drawn from the outside. I don't suppose you have 
a Blacktown girl in your employ." 

" No, I believe there are none who have relations 
here. I used t;o think it might be a fancy of the house- 
keeper's to have none but women from the country." 

** Hasn't Blacktown after-dinner talk enlightened 
you ? I thought it was a stock grievance always at 
hand for public airing." 

** Oh, yes ; but then one hears the difficulty of 
getting good servants discussed everywhere where 
there are matrons or heads of households. Even in 
Westhill Susan's or Jane's delinquencies serve their 
turn," she smiled ; ** but this battle waged deliberately 
between the classes is new to me and it perplexes me, 
it seems so causeless, so needless." 

" Yet the reason isn't far to seek. The cotton trade 

has developed so rapidly that there has been no time 

for adjustment : I was going to say for justice. In the 

hurr3' for riches it was the strongest or the shrewdest 

fv/jo won, and he didn't always \\s^ Vv\^ ^o>n^x 
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mercifully. Old Wedderburn, Richard's uncle and 
mine, begun as a hand in his own mill. You didn't 
know ? *' He noticed the sharp turn of her head. 

** Richard never told me." 

Roger concealed a smile, the trait was characteristic. 

"Yes, he was one among many I could name who 
had the wit to grasp chance and compel it to do his 
bidding ; but when a man is your boon companion, 
your equal in position, education, tastes, to-day, and 
becomes all at a leap your master, the holder of your 
fortunes, you may look out for difficulties. The thing 
won't work harmoniously. Those old fellows who 
came to the top by force of character had an enormous 
power in their hands, and it was no great wonder that 
their heads were sometimes turned — it would have 
been a miracle if they had kept them steady on their 
shoulders; it was inevitable that they should use 
their influence tyrannously." 

" Your uncle ; was he like that — a tyrant ?" 

"He was a hard master." 

" And you," she said, her voice was troubled — " you 
worked for him ? " 

" Yes, I was taken in when I was a lad of fifteen. 
He insisted on my beginning at the bottom, and I've 
often been glad of it ; the men can't taunt me with not 
knowing what I'm talking about ; I know their work as 
well as they do, and they know it." 

** Richard doesn't know ? " she said. It was half a 
question, half an assertion. 

** Richard was never meant for business," he said, 
evasively, ** he had no turn that way, and my uncle had 
the sense to see it. Richard was worth educating, he 
was sent to Cambridge." 

" And you who spent your life there, in his service, 
he left you nothing ? " 

" I quarrelled with him," he said, shortly ; and she 
knew by his tone that he would brook no further 
questioning. The explanation must suffice. 

'* I told you about the old m^xv" Vv^ nj^t^. ^-^^^^^^ 
scarcely a pause, "to sV\oy7 ^'om \>\^\- v^^ -^^^^^^ ^^^ 
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retributive justice we're suffering from. The new 
generation hasn't forgotten the wrongs of the old ; the 
men are beginning to unite and to feel their power. 
The old days of enormous fortunes are over; there is 
too much competition, and the hands know it and 
profit by it, and if they seek to pay off an old grudge 
by making themselves as disagreeable as possible, it's 
human nature, I suppose." 

" It is very sad," said Elizabeth, sighing, " and very 
narrow and very miserable." The weight of the world 
was heavy on her, her impulsive energy seemed to ebb 
and die, her emotions were imprisoned. 

"Oh, why is there so much injustice among men?" 
she cried — " why are we all so cruel to each other? It 
makes the world ugly." 

Yes, for the moment the glory had gone from her 
summer garden, and the rose walk was a wilderness 
where she seemed to wander alone, divided from 
Richard. This vague sense of divergence from him, of 
something heard which sundered her in feeling from 
him, was scarcely felt consciously before she repudiated 
it. 

Roger watching her curiously saw the conflict in her 
face, the sensitive brows drawn in a perplexed line, the 
mouth with its serious droop, saw her flash again 
into decision. She had answered herself, it scarcely 
mattered that she said aloud — 

" If these wrongs are our inheritance, Richard's and 
mine, it lies with us to right them." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

" I can't think what they've all been doing. I declare 
she has quite bewitched Roger; he always despised 
women for meddling in matters they can't and don't 
understand, and now he is at her beck and call, poking 
in and out of the hands' houses with her ; I met them 
yesterday in Smith's Lane, and actually they wouldn't 
turn back with me — said they were going to see a girl 
who was hurt in the mill ! It is too absurd. How 
would you like to see me turning philanthropist in that 
fashion, Ned, and petting your hands ? " 

This from Grace, home from her wedding journey to 
find her world out of gear and in need of setting right. 

Ned, who was stout and had a sleepy look like the 
sly glance of a tabby cat in his eyes, answered that it 
would be highly improper and quite out of the question. 

" I hope you won't be led away by your cousin," he 
said, understanding that he was expected to say it, but 
making a careful survey of the dishes on the breakfast 
table before selecting one. 

" Of course not," said Grace, with an edge of 
asperity. 

It had been a little shock to her on the wedding tour 
to find that she had a rival in her husband's appetite, 
and that even lovemaking had to give way before the 
important business of ordering a menu. Little dis- 
coveries of this nature are not infrequent interruptions 
to the bliss of honeymooning. 

" I think you might trust my discretion," she said, 
still sharply, bent on weaning his attention ttc^^cev nJsx^ 
salmon mayonaise to her own ^teVV^ ^€V^ '^^^•a>j^^ ^^ "^ 
charming morning gown. 
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" Oh, that's all right." He looked up with a little 
mild surprise at the acidity of her tone. '* Have some 
of this salmon ; it's capital ! " He desired propitiation. 
" Let me help you." 

Grace refused the salmon, but she asked in a more 
conciliatory voice, " Did you hear how the girl hurt 
herself? " 

" Fell asleep, little fool, and tumbled downstairs, or 
something of the kind, so I heard." 

** And I daresay they make as much fuss as if it 
wasn't her own fault ! If it had been a machinery 
accident " 

" The machinery would have been smashed. They've 
devilry enough in them for anything, and Dale isn't too 
well liked ; he'll get into trouble one of these days if 
he doesn't look out." 

" I am sure Richard would have had a great deal 
more trouble if it weren't for Roger," said Grace, who 
was loyal to her brother in the midst of her disapproval. 
'* Roger understands the hands ; he knows how to 
manage them, though it scarcely looks like it to see 
how he encourages Elizabeth's folly." 

" He may need all his wisdom yet," Ned answered, 
with the air of one who says, " Let us eat and drink ; 
after that, if you will, the deluge." 

Neither of them gave another thought to the unfor 
tunate little ** scavenger" whose indiscretion had nearly 
cost her her life. She had no business to fall asleep 
even in the dinner - hour. What did it matter that 
she begun her day's work at six in the morning and 
continued it till eight at night ? That had nothing to 
do with her tumbling downstairs, Grace would have 
said, and considered that she had made a most satisfy- 
ing statement. If people would be silly they must 
expect to suffer. Grace had never been silly, therefore 
Providence rewarded her. 

It had given her an irreproachable husband (except 

for his appetite, but man must be allowed some small 

iveaknesses if on\y in order to supply a background for 

womanly virtue), a substantial red \\\\a, iutm^Yv^^ tv^>N 
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from top to bottom. This villa was a matter of much 
inward satisfaction, it was shiningly, spotlessly, in- 
solently new, or so it seemed to Elizabeth, coming from 
the cool, dim rooms at the Well House, where age and 
use had toned the whole to perfect harmony. Elizabeth 
drew her ponies up at the door and got out thought- 
fully, with absent eyes that had no vision for the new 
velvet curtains at the bow windows of the dining-room, 
or the bedding-out plants shivering in the round plot. 
She gave the reins to the boy who attended her, and 
mounted the shining white steps. She turned round 
under the awning unfurled to protect the new paint of 
the door and looked before her with level drawn 
brows. 

Elizabeth was carried on a deep tide in those days, 
a tide which submerged all ordinary features as the 
loosed waters blur the landscape's face and wipe out 
familiar landmarks. 

She was ushered by Grace's neat maid into the 
drawing-room. Not even for her own near kith and 
kin would Grace relax the rules of civilized society : 
the drawing-room was the right place for guests to be 
received in, ev^n if they came as Elizabeth did at the 
absurd and inconvenient hour of eleven, when one could 
scarcely be expected to be dressed. 

She found Elizabeth standing on the hearthrug, 
apparently intently examining a little ornament on the 
chimney-piece. 

" But I don't believe she had the least idea of how the 
room was furnished," Grace confided afterwards in her 
husband ; " and though we chose the chintzes together 
she actually didn't recognize them." 

Elizabeth came out of the ordeal of inspection with 
very little distinction. She asked none of the right 
questions, she failed in admiring superlatives, she 
seemed to be more interested in Grace's journey than 
in her house, which was unpardonable. 

" Oh, it was very well in its way," said Graee.^** Vs>aS. 
I don't like foreigners, and Ned ^^\A. \v^ ^v^^ix. ^?:^^.'2^ 
^ood mesil all the time we were awa^j • ^ 
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Elizabeth looked up with a little surprised fun in her 
eyes ; they danced a moment with laughter. 

" I wonder you went." 

But Grace would not admit that there was any room 
for wonder. 

" Everybody goes on a marriage trip," she said ; " it 
is quite right, and I don't think there is anything to be 
gained by making yourself peculiar, and doing odd 
things." The words were meant to sting, and Eliza- 
beth understood at last that a pin-prick was being 
administered. 

" Let me see your house," she said, and Grace 
assented. 

'* You must make some allowance for our not being 
in perfect order," she said, as she climbed the stairs 
leading the way ; ** we've only been home a week, and 
there was a great deal to do." 

" Yes, it will look more homelike when you have 
lived in it a little while," Elizabeth answered, blunder- 
ing unwittingly, being intended to find it all perfect as 
it was. When the carpets fade a little she meant, and 
the sun takes the magenta tint out of those curtains, 
and the blinds — but green Venetian blinds are hopeless 
— ^who ever knew that crude emerald to yield to time or 
weather ? 

" It is all exquisitely neat, as one might expect," she 
said, falling back on the fainter praise ; ** you have the 
gift of perfect orderliness, which was left out of me 
when I was made." 

** It is a matter of habit," said Grace, conscientiously 
disclaiming the praise, " an3'body can be tidy who 
chooses. Here is my linen cupboard." She opened a 
door on the landing, and proudly displayed a capacious 
recess filled with snowy damask piles. ** Ned's mother 
gave me these table-cloths, but they are not half as fine 
as those I bought, nothing like it. I am only using the 
spot pattern in the meantime ; I do think it is such a 
good plan to have everything in sets and to use only 
one at a time/' 
All Grace's plans were good and txceWexvV, xv*^ ^o\3J^\.^ 
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and as housekeeping formulae could not be improved 
on; she had a little rule for everything, a place for 
everything, an hour by which to set the machinery of 
her days. Life ticked out to minutes, every duty 
punctually accomplished, no moment without its task 
— what could be more essentially moral and respect- 
able? 

But Elizabeth, who was a warm-blooded human 
creature, was conscious of active rebellion. This for- 
malism fretted her. *' Be virtuous and have done with 
it," she was minded to cry with the sage. She was 
inclined to shake this pretty, prim little bride, to shatter 
her satisfaction in her chairs and tables, her linen press, 
her store cupboard, her infallible recipes, her invincible, 
uncontrovertible maxims. She made the attempt. They 
were standing in the store closet, where the course of 
their rambles up and down had brought them. 

*' I was glad to be home in time for the strawberries," 
said Grace, displaying a neatly-covered row of pots 
labelled and dated. ** I couldn't really have trusted 
Anne to make the jam alone. I suppose you leave all 
that to Mrs. Forge ? " 

"Yes, she sees to the housekeeping; she was 
engaged to do that. I don't need to give my mind to 
the jam — ^fortunately for it." 

'* I shouldn't let anybody do m]^ housekeeping." It 
was Grace's turn to feel snubbed, and she took her 
revenge. " Nobody can serve you so well as you can 
serve yourself. Perhaps if you hadn't Mrs. Forge to 
lean on you would find less time to waste — ^yes, wastp 
on the mill hands, who will never be either the better 
or grateful for your notice. It is a mistake to mix 
yourself up with them ; yoK^ill gain nothing but ill- 
will. I know you don't care for advice, but at least 
you will allow that I have lived longer in Blacktown 
than you and ought to know what I'm talking about, 
and really I cannot help saying I think you ought to be 
careful for Richard's sake. Ned thinks s»oA<^>^'* 

Elizabeth received this speech nm\\.\\ ^tv ^%\.otvv^'«^'^>^ 
that wsLS almost regal in its maxvAe^V^NA^^'Ci. "^^^ <sx^^ 

^9 
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herself up, her eyes flashed, the latent pride so seldom 
roused was in arms. And Ned to criticise her ! 

" You have known them all your life, and what have 
you done for them ? " she said — " what but earned 
their hatred by your want of sympathy ? Have you 
ever troubled to find out whether their complaints had 
any basis of justice ? You condemn them for grumbling 
at their lot — would you be perfectly contented if it were 
yours ? " 

*' I don't think the question is one we can discuss,*' 
said Grace, shrinking inwardly with the intense cold 
dislike which is the anger of such a nature. Elizabeth 
was on fire, but Grace grew pale and stiffened like a 
flower that closes its petals to the storm. " I am not 
called on to be a mill-hand — if I were, I hope I should 
know my place. But all such talk is useless ; it leads 
to nothing but disagreements. I meant to advise you, 
not to quarrel. I dislike quarrelling; it is unladylike." 

** Quarrel ! " said Elizabeth, coming down from her 
heights and speaking with an infinite melancholy 
pathos. " No, don't let us do that ; we ought rather to 
draw nearer and work together. Oh, Grace, you have 
heard of that poor child who was so badly hurt in our 
mill the other day ? Do you know that the poor little 
thing had got to the mill at four o'clock in the morning, 
so afraid was she of being late, and waited on the door- 
step to be let in — ^^two hours of waiting, and then work 
from six till twelve without a pause for breakfast : a 
baby of eight working twelve hours a day, without a 
moment for play, with scarcely time to snatch a bite of 
food, and 5'ou say we who are women, who may be the 
mothers of children, have no right to discuss such a 
question ! No right ! We deserve to be everlastingly 
condemned if 'we do not cry aloud till this shameful 
law that makes such slavery possible is altered." 

Grace made no reply, she mechanically altered the 
arrangement of her jam-pots with fingers that were 
cold with the intensity of her anger, but her silence was 
obstinate. 

Oh, don't you see," said E\iza\ielVv> ^Voo^vcv^ \.ci 
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pleading, *' theseare questions for us? — we ought to make 
them our very own. It is a woman's right and privilege 
to speak for her sisters and the little ones. Our hus- 
bands may not have known, they may not have thought — 
a man is so apt to accept the traditions that have come 
down to him without guessing how hardly they may press 
on the weak — but we who are women ourselves, can we 
bear to see a wrong like this and keep silence ? '* 

" I certainly should never think of interfering with 
Ned's business arrangements," said Grace, speaking at 
last in a voice that cut like steel ; ** our sphere lies in 
the house, and that is enough for me.'* 

** Is that unladylike too ? " said Elizabeth, a little 
bitterly ; but Grace was deaf to the taunt. 

** You had better come back to the drawing-room," 
she said, giving the topic its quietus, ** I know you are 
not much interested in housekeeping, and there are 
some photographs of Paris you might like to see ; Ned 
is pasting them in a book as a remembrance of our 
tour." 

She led Elizabeth back to the drawing-room and seated 
her on one of the chintz-covered couches, producing the 
book where the pictures were neatly mounted and in- 
scribed. Elizabeth yielded, too surprised to resist, and 
lookedatthe Arc de Triomphe,theTuilleries,the Column 
of July, with dazed eyes. She was being made to under- 
stand that well-bred persons never quarrelled, and that 
there was to be perfect civility maintained between the 
Well House and the new red villa, but when Grace 
turned the last leaf and ended her little commentary on 
the photographs with — 

** You will stay to luncheon, of course ? If you will 
excuse me I will tell Anne to lay another cover." She 
got up precipitately. 

** I can't," she said, " I must go home ; Richard will 
expect me, and I have kept the ponies too long 
already." 

Elizabeth's excursions into a lower social stratum 
met with almost as little success ^.% \.\\^^ ^qtknxsx-^sx^^^ 
sympathy. 
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Roger took her to the homes where he hoped she 
would be accepted with at least a show of civility ; but 
the welcome he received was not extended to her. She 
was almost repulsed, made to feel that she was taking 
a liberty. 

" Ah'm noan so fond of strange folk i' my house, but 
yo may coom since Wedderburn's browt yo/' was the 
grudging suirender. 

Roger, used himself to the extreme independence of 
the Lancashire operative, wondered how she would take 
this rough reception. He could not but admire her 
self-composure. She flushed a little, but she said quite 
pleasantly — 

" Thank you, I'm glad to be taken on trust for Mr. 
Wedderburn's sake. Perhaps some day you will let me 
come for my own.'* 

" There, Mrs. Dixon, you can't resist that pretty 
speech ; give Mrs. Dale a welcome." 

*' Ah'm noan fond o' soft talk," the woman said again, 
ungraciously, looking at Elizabeth with lingering sus- 
picion, " an* ah've no toime for 't. Yo coom fro' West- 
hill ? " she asked, suddenly. 

" Yes, I lived there before my marriage." 

" Th' Quakers is aw i' th' preaching line, so ah've 
heerd, an's for bringing fowk o'er to whatten they calls 
the reet way o' thinkin', but ah'U have no preachin' i' 
my house, the smell of a text turns my stomach, an* if 
yo think to din yo're talk o' salvation i' my ears, yo 
may spare yo're breath. Ah reckon yo may bide out- 
side th' door next toime yo coom. Ah dunnot want no 
tracks an' no sermons, ah'm noan the Methody soart 
mysen." 

" I don't want to teach," said Elizabeth, " I want to 
learn. All the life here is new to me; I want to under- 
stand." 

" Ay, it's little Dale would tell yo " she paused 

abruptly, warned by a look from Roger, 

" I'm noan nesh mysen to be put out wi' a word," 
she said, with a kind of disdainful apology ; " yo mun 
learn not to fly out at a word it yo eoom >n\\^^): ^ci\^ 
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not axed. Yo belong to th' class as we've no call to 
love, an* you may find the truth as it is spoke here stick 
i' yoVe throat," 

" If it is the truth it must be good for me to hear it," 
said Elizabeth, bravely. If it were for her moral disci- 
pline she was not left unenlightened. While she sat 
in the hot room — the hotter it almost seemed for the 
geraniums turning lightwards at the window, and the 
shrill scream of the canary hung above them — she was 
privileged to hear much free comment. Mrs. Dixon, 
whose voice courageously drowned that of the canary's, 
was not sparing in her remarks on the mill and it's 
management. A rumour had reached her that some new 
machinery was to be introduced, and she warned Roger 
that it would meet with opposition. 

"Th' chaps will mak* a stand," she said, "they 
wunnot sit down quietlike an' see the bread taken fro' 
the childer's mouths. Th' owd ways is good enough for 
Hewetson, an' for Milsome, an' for Slater, yo con tell 
yo're mon that if he thinks he knows better, the lads 
will 've a word to say to th' gaffers," — she turned to 
Elizabeth — " we're noan for new-fangled ways, an' 
Dale may save his brass." 

** Well ? " questioned Roger, when they got outside. 
There was a hint of laughter in his eyes. 

** It's very — bracing," she said, with a catch in her 
voice and a sudden uplifting of her head, " like a blast 
of the North Sea." 

" You will give up the attempt ? " 

" No ; why should I ? that would be cowardly. A few 
rough words need not daunt me, and the truth — if it be 
the truth — is wholesome hearing." But she did not 
make progress. Even in the home of the child who 
was injured her sympathy was chillingly received, was 
even mistrusted. That one from the ranks of the em- 
ployers should range herself on the side of the employed 
was a new experience to her hosts and unwelcome. 
They did not want her support, they prefette.^ V^^s^ 
antagonism, since it helped to i^^A. \N\^vc <3vn^ "ks^ 
justified it. A splendid EVizabelVv, ^LtWxxvg, eCx^e^'^Lvc&c;^^^ 
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by in supreme unconsciousness of their needs and wants 
and desires, they could understand, and even in the 
midst of their pride respect, she was but holding her 
own as they held theirs in the bitter struggle between 
opposing interests — but an Elizabeth who came on foot, 
with outstretched hands ready to help, with tears in her 
beautiful eyes, with a pain in her heart that burned to 
set right the wrong that had allowed this little one to 
suffer, they would have none of. 

Several of the neighbours had crowded into the room 
to which the child had been brought back ; she was laid 
upon the settle in merciful unconsciousness of the 
plaining mother and the sympathizing audience. One 
had run for the doctor, the others were crowding round 
helping, hindering, talking all at once, with that ready 
sympathy the poor show for the poor. 

" Howd thy din, willt 'a ? " cried one, snatching up a 
younger child who was hanging on the mother's skirts 
and crying in alarm at the unwonted bustle. The 
words were rough but they were followed by a hearty 
kiss as the little one was folded in motherly arms. 

" Dunnot tak' on so," said another, patting the 
mother on the shoulder. " Th'art frettin' an' no 
wonder. Wheesht thee, nay, then, cry if 'twill ease 
thee, but hoo'l pull through, never fear, though m'appen 
hoo'l never run an' play wi' the other childer no moor, 
poor wench." 

This double-edged comfort fell on Elizabeth's ear as 
she entered. The women turned round at sight of her 
with a stare that she felt in every fibre of her to be 
hostile. Only the mother wept and wailed and took no 
notice, hanging over the settle where the sick child lay. 

" I have only just heard," said Elizabeth, looking 
from one face to the other with a vain appeal. She did 
not express her own sympathy, it was written on her face. 
** I have come to see if I can help, my husband and I 
feel that we are in a measure responsible — if you would 
let us make some amends " 

"^^ lb 're Daie's wife," said one spokeswoman for the 
others. '' Has Dale sent yo ? " 
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" Won't you let me help ? " said poor Elizabeth, 
shrinking with a kind of physical chill from the una- 
nimous hostility of the glances bent her way. They 
took in her dress, her bearing, her suppliant attitude 
critically, unmoved by it. " I have the carriage, if the 
doctor has not been sent for I could fetch him — or if 
you should wish wine, or food — or — or money " 

** Nay," said one relenting a little and stepping for- 
ward, " yo'd best go whoam, happen yo mean kindly- 
like but ah reckon yo connot mend the wrongs 
that's past mending wi* yo're offers o' food 'n brass. 
We'ne here to help a neighbour in her need; we'n tak' 
the childer whoam among us, an' see that they gets a 
bellyful — they'll noan clem for vittal or a kind word, 
an' theer's neighbours enough to watch by the poor 
wench 'baht axing a lady like yo. Tha'd best ride 
whoam to thy mester an* tell un Blacktown fowk dun- 
not stomach the notion o' takin' charity. Whatten 
they want is theer rights." 

But though Elizabeth held her head proudly and 
went when she was dismissed, she was capable of being 
wounded. 

** What do they mean ? Why are they so hard ? Why 
do they talk as if we had injured them past forgive- 
ness ? " she asked her husband. 

They were standing on the lawn after dinner, and she 
looked away towards the leafy screen of trees ; behind 
them lay that other world where she had been re- 
pulsed. 

** Because," he said, slowly, " they are unreasonable 
brutes. They cannot live without a grievance. If I 
made over the mill and all it contained to them to- 
morrow, they would still grumble if I retained the 
house. They are children of the horse-leech, their one 
cry is * Give.' " 

Elizabeth was silent. " If they had but taken all I 
have it would have been better," she thought. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder. 

** Elizabeth," he said, entreatingly^ " ^c^xs. V-sm^ ^'^'^^ 
what they are; be content." 
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She shook her head faintly. Her eyes, when she 
lifted thfem, were full of a grave purpose. 

"Not quite yet," she said, pleadingly; *Met me try 
again. If I fail again then I will know, I will under- 
stand that I can do nothing." 

He sighed, and there was a nameless shadow on his 
face. 

"You don't think I mind because they speak out 
their minds plainly, do you ? " she said. " It is better 
than being polite without meaning it, as we are." 

" As we are ? I object to that." 

** I'm generalizing again ! We as a class. Mrs. 
Hodson is very civil to me while she despises me. 
These people are despiteful without the civility." 

" Confound their impudence ! " 

" No ; don't. It has its funny side — when you are 
able to see it. I don't mind it in the least, and you 
mustn't mind it for me." 

" I suppose I mustn't," he said, reluctantly ; ** but all 
the same I do." 

What was it that troubled him ? As yet the clear 
eyes that looked into his were full of perfect trust, of 
unshaken love. What had he to fear ? 



CHAPTER XX. 

Elizabeth was out one day visiting the sick child. 
She had allowed a pause between her ofifers of help, 
and when she went again she discovered a way of 
securing their acceptance. The first excitement of the 
accident had worn off, the women and girls who had 
thronged the room at the first were back at work and 
the enemy was reduced to one feeble representative 
who cried and surrendered without a fight. 

** I suppose it was the jelly or the wine," Elizabeth 
said afterwards, in telling Roger of her conquest, ** and 
perhaps my silk dress. I have discovered the key to 
unlock Blacktown respect, you see — I wore my Sunday 
best." 

Roger thought it more probably her goodness and 
sincerity that had forced the position, but he did not 
say so. Compliments were unworthy of Elizabeth, and 
they never came easily from him. 

Richard, left alone, sat in the library and reviewed 
the position. Elizabeth as a lady bountiful was charm- 
ing, but the r61e had its hazards. Suppose some ugly, 
distorted rumour reached her and disturbed her? 
They were capable of saying anything to wound her, 
those brutes ! He recalled her as he had seen her step 
into the pony carriage, in her silver-grey silk, with a hat 
that had white flowers round its rim. She carried a 
little basket, and the roses peeped out of it. She was 
sister-saint to the lady of Thuringia. 

She had kissed her hand to him and had lifted the 
reins ; but he ran down the steps to Vv^\ ^"^^vxv. >^^^^i^- 
his hand on hers to check \\et ouV^^X. 
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** You want a wrap," he said. 

" A wrap ? Look at the sky ! " 

** The sky may change." He was looking at her, and 
not at it. 

She laughed. ** You want to frighten me.'* 

" Yes ; I want to frighten you into staying at home." 

" Come with me, rather." 

But he would not do that, and she went off, calling 
back that she would be home for luncheon. 

He went to the library and looked round him discon- 
tentedly. He pulled a book out of the shelf and put it 
back again unopened. There was a crayon drawing of 
her above the writing-table, which he paused before 
sitting down to look at. It had been done in the early 
days of their marriage, and it seemed to him as he 
looked at it that the Quaker maiden lived again, the 
pose of her head, the turn of her neck, the grave curve 
of her lips, her very dress, all bespoke the Elizabeth of 
Westhill. 

Would she look at him like that if she knew? he 
asked himself. There were possibilities of intense sad- 
ness and equally intense scorn in those serious grey 
eyes. 

He pulled forward a chair and sat down. One of 
those light little essays which he had taken delight in 
writing and in reading to her lay on his desk half 
finished. He had stopped in the middle of a word and 
the ink was dry — had been dry for days. It seemed to 
him, as he stared at it, as if it were a long time ago 
since he held those young-mannish views. Art and 
literature were to redeem the world ; and while one 
was rescuing the world one might lose Elizabeth ! He 
dipped his pen in the ink and scored the page deeply 
again and again. It gave him a savage kind of pleasure 
to blot the words out. 

" Not even this shall come between us," he said to 

himself — " not this, and nothing. And come what may 

I will make her believe me ; she must — she shall. God 

knows she is my one and only love — what more can a 

woman ask ? " 
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But he had an uneasy sense that trouble was not far 
ofif, and when, a quarter of an hour later, the butler 
softly opened the door, he knew that it had arrived 
and was being ushered in. Before the solemn butler 
spoke the words he had a prevision of what was coming. 

** A lady wishes to know if you are disengaged, and 
if she can see you, sir," said the man, who betrayed 
none of the surprise he may have felt. 

Stevenson was discreet and knew his place. It was 
not for him to be astonished, happen what might. 

Richard suffered a tumult of angry feeling, but he 
controlled himself. He knew before the visitor came in 
whom to expect. 

** Show her in," he said, aloud, " since you have 
allowed her to wait " — his voice sounded strange and 
strained to his own ear—** but don't let me be disturbed 
again." 

** Rose," he said, when she had slidden in, a fright- 
ened, awkward figure, ** how could you be so mad ? " 

His tone had a bitter edge of keen reproach, and she 
shrank and quivered before it. She had stumbled in 
rather quickly, fearing and yet hoping for a welcome, 
and the hands that had gone timidly out to meet his 
fell at her sides. 

She was dressed in rather flimsy black and she wore 
a veil ; but her hands were ungloved, and they had 
bright turquoise and coral rings. He noticed they were 
white hands when they should have been toilworn, those 
broad finger-tips were designed for work. He had made 
them the useless things they were. 

** Why do you seek me here?" he asked. **You 
know you could not do anything I should dislike more ; 
it is most thoughtless, most imprudent." 

He had never spoken to her so sternly ; poor Rose 
had always been so easily guided. 

** Has anything happened to you — to the boy ? If 
there's anything the matter," he said, with growing 
force, ** say it out." 

She had shrunk against the waW 2Lt\di ^^ ^^-^^ v^^wv- 
bVing still, but she put a \io\etvce ow \v^x^^^* "^^^ 
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threw back her veil, and he almost started : the young, 
fresh, round face was wan and drawn, the great dark 
eyes had the look of a hunted wild animal. Her words 
came out in forced bursts. 

** Yo never comes near us," she said — " me and the 
boy." Unconsciously a touch of the old vernacular 
came back with her agitation. "And it's lonesome. 
Dunnot yo ever think on us ? We've nobody but you — 
Dick and me." 

It was a child's face still that looked into his ; but 
with something far sadder than a child's pain in it. 
Her lips quivered. 

** I can't abear it no longer, I wish I wur dead." 

Richard took a step forward — he was touched in 
spite of himself, and he tried to control his annoyance. 
To be angry would not help. 

" Be reasonable, Rose," he said, " come, tell me all 
about it ! Was that why you came here — because you 
were lonely in London — because you thought I had 
forgotten you ? " 

She looked at him without answering, and he went on 
trying to shape her thoughts for her. 

** Has Mrs. Fisher been scolding you ? Was she so 
cross that you felt you had to run away, and come to 
me to take your part ? Do you want me to scold her in 
turn ? " He was trying to speak playfully, but his lips 
were dry. If Elizabeth should come back ! 

But the time when he could coax and entreat Rose 
like a wayward child was past, and he knew it. He 
could not bring back her smiles at a word as once he 
could. Those childish great dark eyes had a woman's 
despair in them. She had come to a woman's know- 
ledge ; she had loved this man and given herself to him, 
and he had left her and there was nothing but shame 
before her. She had lost her woman's crown. Her 
soul had wakened out of its sleep and consciousness 
brought despair. 

" Yo said yo loved me— I wish I had never been born 

into this world ; it's a cruel place to such as me " — the 

sentences came brokenly; ** yo l\\o\ig\\\. \ d\^TC\.Vxv<5>N, 
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that all I wanted was to be made a lady of." The tears 
were trembling in her eyes, she tried to brush them 
away, to command herself, but her slender self-control 
gave way and she sobbed aloud. ** Oh, why didn't yo 
let me be," she wailed ; " I might ha* married respect- 
able and never got into trouble for want of knowing 
where I was led, and been spoken light of, and had it 
cast up to me that I had lost my character." 

'* Who has been saying that to you ? " he asked. 
His voice was harsh, and there was a deep frown 
between his brows. In his heart he was cursing Susan 
Fisher — cursing his own folly in leaving •Rose with a 
woman who must needs make it her mission to terrify 
the poor child into repentance. Rose, a light woman ? 
He recoiled from the thought in indignant denial. She 
was as innocent as her own child — he had not hurt her, 
she never could have fallen to the level of those at 
whom the world pointed the finger of scorn. It relie\ ed 
his self-reproach to think that he had only loved, not 
sullied her, that he had done her no wrong. 

But no argument on his side could restore the self- 
respect she at last knew herself to have lost. Poor 
Rose ! it was a dream in which she had lived, and the 
awakening had been slow ; even now while she looked 
at him wjth hopeless, sad eyes, her dumb reproach was 
more for the pleasures that had ceased than for the 
initial wrong he had done her. She vaguely felt that 
if he had let her live on at the cottage, if he had come 
sometimes to see her, and been gay and loving and 
tender as he used to be, bringing little gifts, making 
much of her, playing with the boy — she could have 
been content. The world's condemnation would not 
have touched her. She only asked to be sheltered 
from unkindness and scorn, to be hidden in some quiet 
place where she could be idle, and indolent, and warm, 
and at ease, and where Richard could still take care of 
her and think for her, and manage all the business of 
life for her. She would have asked nothing more^ 
but to be thrust into a new vjo\\&. ^\v\Os\ \ns. ;c^^m^^ 
entered, to be abandoned to a daW>/ cotcv^MCLO^'^v^ "^"^ 
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left her frightened and constrained — that woke a new 
dim sense of guilt in her, and made her feel that all 
good people had a right to turn away from her, and be 
unkind to her — she had no strength to face this, and in 
despair, longing to have her life clothed again with 
love, with a tremulous hope that he would set himself 
to restore her lost happiness, she had sought Richard 
out. 

** Who dares to say that of you ? " he asked, again. 

Rose looked at him with the trouble growing in her 
face. Her .mind moved too slowly to shape itself 
readily in words, and she felt the difficulty of the un- 
educated in defining a grievance. 

** They look at me and they know it," she said, her 
tears falling helplessly again, " an' I ha* to bear it — the 
world is aw' agin me." 

The answer had its pathos. This young thing was 
wakening to the feeling — surely the bitterest woman 
can know — that her shame was written on her so that 
all who ran might read ; but Richard, though it touched 
him when he had time to think of it, was primarily 
conscious of a sense of relief. His mind had been 
hastily going over all sorts of conceivable possibilities. 
Had she met some old acquaintance in Blacktown who 
had taunted her ? Had Ackworth become troublesome ? 
Had Roger in going or coming from the cottage seen 
her ? These forebodings had been making a dread in 
him, and to know that they were groundless brought a 
measure of relief, but the next moment his fears leapt 
up anew lest Elizabeth should return and find them 
together. Could any calamity be worse than that ? 

** I could not deceive her," he groaned inwardly. 
Before Elizabeth's purity he knew that he should stand 
condemned, his secret revealed, his shame uncovered. 
It would be shame in her eyes. The thought gave a 
sudden hardness to his manner; at any cost to another 
he must save himself and Elizabeth ; all their love, all 
their life depended on his action. 
'^ You ought never to have come," he said to Rose, 
^ou know it ; you have disobe^^^ m^,^xv^\ Ytvw'^x 
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punish you by sending you away. You must come 
with me now — put down your veil, you must not be 
seen." 

The tone of command frightened her into compliance. 
She put up her bare, trembling hands, and fumbled 
with the veil which was caught in the feathers of her 
hat. He noticed how ill and weak she looked — he 
would have liked to go and help her, to put his arm 
round her and comfort her — i^ was so much easier to be 
kind, but he repressed the inclination. 

" Rest a moment," he said. She had been standing 
all the time, leaning with one shoulder against the wall 
for support. He pushed a chair towards her and 
pressed her into it. 

" I daresay you came away without any breakfast ? 
I will get you something to eat." 

He left the room and crossed the hall to the dining- 
room. The white cloth had been spread on the table, 
and a pile of knives and spoons lay on the sideboard. 
These preparation^ for luncheon and for Elizabeth's 
home-coming filled him with a dreadful impatience to 
get her out of the way at once, before there was a 
possibility of the two women meeting. 

He opened the sideboard and seized a wine decanter, 
and a box filled with biscuits; he heard the jingle of 
glass in the butler's pantry beyond, but he escaped from 
the room unseen and returned to the library. Rose 
was sitting helpless where he had left her — the hope 
that had sustained her in her flight was dying slowly 
away. Richard was angry ; he would never be kind to 
her any more. Her world seemed to be falling in ruins 
about her. 

Richard went up to the mantelpiece ; it was of carved 
oak, black with age, and had little niches and cupboards 
filled with bits of china and silver. He took a tiny 
flagon of Norwegian silver from a shelf, and hastily 
filled it with wine. 

" Drink this," he said to Rose — his voice was autho- 
ritative — " and you must eat» You ^.\^ tvQ\.\\Nixv'^^'^*''^ 

She shook her head. 
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" Well, put them in your pocket." 

She stood up and he helped her to find it in the folds 
of her thin dress, and filled it with the biscuits he had 
brought. He held the cup to her lips, and she drank 
at his bidding. 

** Now come," he said — he took her by the hand, she 
yielding unresistingly. To have Richard's fingers 
clasping hers again gave her a dim sense of being 
comforted and protected, and the wine, unused as she 
was to it, made her a little giddy and glad to cling to 
him. He opened a French window of stained glass 
that led to a little sheltered side garden not overlooked. 
It had been laid out by some former owner of the Well 
House as a Dutch garden — he and Elizabeth liking its 
quaintness had left it untouched. The stiff walks 
radiated from a fountain splashing in the middle. In 
the open air he breathed more freely — they were quite 
alone. 

" Rose," he said, speaking with slow quiet decision, 
" I am going to send you home — bgck to London and 
the boy." 

She drew her hand away from his with a smothered 
cry. For a moment he feared she would have the 
courage to rebel, but there was a cruel force in his 
quiet words that crushed her. All her preconceived 
entreaties and reproaches forsook her ; she was too 
agitated to resist in words. 

" Listen, foolish child," he said, recapturing her 
hand; **you must go back — at once — before you are 
missed. Mrs. Fisher did not know you were coming ? *' 

" No ! " she said, faintly ; " she was in bed." 

" Well, you must go before she has time to grow 
alarmed and come in search of you — you do not want 
her to come here and take you away ? " 

" No," said Rose, again. 

" Then .you see, you must be good, and go back for 

the present, at least. If you are unhappy with her I 

won't ask you to stay, but you must give me time to 

make a fresh arrangement — don't you see that ? " 

''Yes'* — she answered a\\ Vv\s c\y)L^^\.\oi^^ ^vjW^, 
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mechanically ; she had no more hope or interest left, 
and she cared little what became of her. She was cold 
and sick, the momentary strength the wine had given 
her had left her ; if Richard refused to stand between 
her and the cruel world, what was to become of her ? 

" Now, do what I tell you, there's a good girl, and 
trust everything to me, and you may be sure that I 
will take care of you, and do what is best for you. 
At the end of this walk there is a gate leading to the 
highway. I will open it and let you out, and you 
must walk on as quickly as you can, till you come to 
the patch of wood on the right-hand side ; you 
remember the place I mean, the little wood with the 
fir trees? " 

She remembered it, every Blacktown girl knew the 
little wood, and did her courting there. She had 
walked there with Ackworth in those far-off days when 
they had kept company, and when Ackworth was in 
prison she had met Richard there. It was there in 
the young green of the year he had first told her he 
loved her. With the remembrance of that moment 
vivid in her, the colour flushed in her cheeks, and she 
looked at him with timid appeal. Would he not 
remember it too ? Would not the recollection soften 
him? 

But his face was set, his one deep anxiety to get her 
away before Elizabeth's return. It was Elizabeth's 
peace alone he could think of. He led her quickly 
down the alley between the high box hedges ; the path 
looked like a tunnel cut out of the solid green, and 
they were lost in it. No one Was likely to see them, 
and Richard held Rose's hand firmly, as if he were 
afraid she would escape. He gave her no time to 
falter or plead. A green painted door in the high wall 
opened as he had said on the highway — in a moment 
he had unlocked it, and gently pushed her out. 

" Go straight on to the wood," he said, " and don't 
stop or look back or talk to any one. I will come to 
you there in ten minutes." 

She heard the words, scaTce\^ Va^\Tv^ m "Owisx ^^^^^ 

20 
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but the grating of the key in the lock as he shut her 
out, woke a shiver in her. 

She was shut out. Dully, for she was not quick of 
imagination, Rose felt the force of the simile. Behind 
that closed door love had a right to be, the love which 
the church sanctions, and the world applauds ; on this 
side of it love had no recognized place, only shame and 
disgrace, alien looks, hard words. Eden within, thorns 
without. ^ 

Poor bruised bleeding feet condemned to that cruel 
path, poor heart beating with dull anguish, knowing 
no more of the world, understanding no more of life 
and its mystery of sin and suffering than a lost bird 
that flutters and falls from the nest ; is there no pity 
for such as you ? If one had a sensitive enough ear, 
what a sad undernote would drown the world's music ! 

The melody of the summer's day was pleasant to 
Elizabeth, whipping up her ponies, glad to have been 
made welcome at last to the child's sick-bed, warmed 
with her little triumph, smiling to think that Richard 
would be pleased too, hurrying home to share her 
news with him. For her the day was jocund, the 
scent of the summer air an incense ; and for another 
girl treading the same highway the sunshine was 
eclipsed, the music jarred. 

Richard was capable of feeling the contrast too, as 
he locked the door on Rose's flimsy skirts. He was 
capable of finding it infinitely pathetic; he could have 
made forcible use of it in an essay; he could have 
worked himself up to sadness over it, and believed that 
his pity atoned for everything, but for the moment he 
hardened himself. 

He ran back up the green walk, and entered the 
house by the open library window. The wine decanter 
on the writing-table reminded him that he must 
conceal all traces of Rose's visit. He rang the bell. 

When the butler entered, Richard was busy at the 
taWe writing a note. 
^^ Stevenson/' he said, " take tVvaV. ^\v^Tt>f wj^.-^ \ ^ws. 
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should have been at hand to get some refreshment for 
that young person who called." 

Stevenson knew that he had not been beyond his 
pantry, but he said nothing. He fetched his tray, and 
removed the decanter and biscuit-box, he looked about 
for the wine-glass which the young person presumably 
had used, but finding none, was discreet enough to keep 
silence. 

" And you ought to have been at hand to show her 
out," Richard added. 

He was folding and sealing his letter. *' Another 
time if any stranger wishes to see me you must ask him 
or her his business." 

" Yes, sir," said the butler, respectfully ; ** so many 
of them ladies calls for subscriptions, and won't be 
put off with a no, they won't believe as you're not at 
home, sir, when I tell them." 

Stevenson possibly had his surmises about the 
visitor, surmises that went very near the truth. 

" You needn't tell him, the young woman had not 
gone out by the front door, that was certain — and the 
wine — dessert, sherry, too ! was not put there by being 
rung for, let alone no glass to drink out of. If I 

caught Robert forgetting " but Robert had been 

under his chief's eye all the time. Stevenson saw, 
however, that his master was annoyed, and he under- 
stood as well as if Mr. Dale had said it, that he was 
not intended to be curious. 

"And look here," said Richard, ** tell John to bring the 
dogcart round at once. I am going over to Milton, 
and I shall not be here for lunch. You will give this 
note to Mrs. Dale when she returns." 

It was bitter to him to have to stoop to subterfuges 
such as these ; that hint of being summoned to Milton 
came from him reluctantly. He had always been used 
to doing as he would, and caring nothing at all for the 
world's opinion of him, but now he had to suffer from 
the coercion of his deeds. They made bonds for him 
from which he could n^t escape. 

When the dogcart was brougYvl tOMtA V^ ftissxccsaKfc^ 
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the man, and set out alone. Rose was waiting for 
him in the shadow of the fir stems, and Richard helped 
her in without a word, putting up her umbrella so as 
to shield her from curious glances. 

He drove for a mile or more in silence, letting her 
feel his displeasure. He chose by-paths and cross- 
roads which, though they made the way longer, left 
them safer from observation. He had calculated the 
time to catch the afternoon train to London without 
delay at the station, and he could afford to choose his 
road. 

Rose gave him no trouble. She sat shrinking 
from him in a corner under the umbrella which she 
held in her ungloved hands, her veil still down. By 
and by her silence and submission touched him ; if he 
could only get her safely away he was ready to forgive 
her, and even to be sorry for her. Besides it was less 
difficult to be kind now that his fears were partly at 
rest. 

He asked her some questions about the boy, but she 
respondedly languidly; even the love of the child 
which had been an instinct with her, seemed to be 
losing its hold. In the chaos of her life she found 
nothing to cling to. 

" You were out when I went to see you last, you 
know," he said ; " but Boy remembered me. He was 
awake, the rogue, though he ought to have been asleep. 
You ought to have been at home too. Rose, it was too 
late for you to be out alone.** 

"Mrs. Fisher told me; I haven't been out. so late 
since." 

She was obedient still, but it was an apathetic 
obedience without soul in it. He was conscious of 
growing annoyed with her again. She ought to have 
been contented. He tried argument. 

** I couldn't have let you stay on at the cottage, 

Rosie, it would have been adding to the wrong you 

think I have done you, for I could never have seen you 

there. It was your happiness I thought of when I 

sent you to London ; I was sure 'jou >no\i\^ VC&e. \\., \\. 
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IS SO gay, the shops and the people, the life and stir of 
it. How is it that you haven't managed to like it ? 
What is it you want ? Tell me, and I will give it to 
you if I can.*' 

Her face under the thick veil was very sad. He 
could not give her back her innocence, her fair fame, 
her chances of a woman's best happiness ; he could 
not give her child his birthright. She struggled slowly 
with this thought, but most of all she felt her un- 
friended misery. If he had loved her still — if he had 
stood between her and the world, she could have borne 
its slights, its coldness ; but he had forsaken her. 

" If it is Mrs. Fisher you dislike," he was saying 
with growing annoyance, " you need not live with her. 
I don't want your life to be — a penance " — the word 
came out unawares. " I want you to be happy, to 
enjoy yourself, to take what pleasure you can. If it's 
a question of another companion you had better say 
so. Susan means well, but I dare say she isn't very 
—sympathetic." He was blundering, saying that he 
did not mean to say, but her continued silence irritated 
him. She felt this at last, and made an effort to say 
dully— 

" If you want it, I will go back to her." 

" But I don't want it. I don't wish to constrain you 
in any way. You must have some one with you." 

" If I could be alone — me and the boy " she 

began, timidly, but he interrupted her hastily. 

" That is out of the question ; you are too young, 
you wouldn't take care of yourself, but it need not be 
Mrs. Fisher, though I don't see why you shouldn't get 
on well enough." 

He was angry, and yet he felt he should have to 
do something. Susan had clearly overstepped her 
authority ; she had made the child unhappy, he was 
angry with her, angry with Rose, in deep distaste with 
all his world. 

He had taken her to a quiet little station, the fo^t -^ 
which the train stopped outside B\^.c^\.cwtv, 

''Here we are," he said, " and ^om m^ v^^*^ "^^ 'Cv^v^^ 
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I will take your ticket, and you must go straight home ; 
take a cab at the other end ; in a day or two you will 
either hear from me or see me, be content till then. 
But remember, if you wish me to continue to care for 
you and look aJFter you, you must not come here again ; 
if you are disobedient I shall be obliged to send you 
right away, out of the country," 

When the train had puffed itself out of the station 
he breathed a sigh of relief. No one but a new porter, 
who did not know him, saw him stand for a moment at 
the door of a first-class carriage, and talk to a lady 
in black, whose face was hidden by the folds of her 
veil. 

It was only a moment, and Richard spent it in 
further warnings and encouragements. Then, as the 
signal was given, he put out his hand, and that other 
hand with the gay rings on it, met his in a last clasp. 

The porter sauntered down the platform with a 
yawn ; he did not know that the train was carrying a 
breaking heart as part of its burden — a heart that beat 
and bruised itself against the wide, cold world, pitiless 
as death to young sorrow, as little did Richard know 
that he was to see Rose's face no more. 

He, too, turned away, relieved, yet embittered. 
Long past Seeds, worn lightly till now, were turning 
into fetters ; they manacled him, and he could not 
escape. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Richard waited till the train had slowly moved round 
the cui*ve that hid it from sight, and then he sauntered 
out of the station. He felt sure that Rose would go 
home as he had bidden her ; he could claim her obedi- 
ence still, she was too timid to defy him, and even 
supposing her to summon the needful courage for 
rebellion, to whom could she go ? 

She was too inexperienced, too ignorant, to plan or 
devise any scheme for herself. He took refuge in the 
helplessness that made her dependent on him, in all 
the world she had none else to whom to turn. 

It gave him a sense of present security to know this, 
to know that he could count on her submission, and yet 
he hated the bond that it implied. Those poor clinging 
hands, those great sad eyes, how he had learned to 
dislike their appeal. If by a stroke of a pen he could 
have undone the past, even at the cost of half his for- 
tune, how willingly would he have sealed the bargain. 
He had always been able, hitherto, to arrange life to 
his mind, to take his pleasure without any dread of 
consequences, but he could no longer release himself 
from inward fear that brought suffering. Nemesis took 
the shape of Elizabeth estranged, outraged, wounded 
beyond healing ; if Rose, the long dead fancy of a 
summer, the plaything of an hour, were to cost him 
the love of Elizabeth, he felt himself capable of hating 
the poor girl. Already his thoughts of her were coloured 
with a tinge of repulsion and resistance that grew as he 
measured the hazards her visit involved. 

Suppose some one who kT\t>N \v^t ^tA ^^^^^xs^^^'^^ 
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her had seen them together ? Here was a topic ready- 
made for the tongue of scandal ; those first-class private 
detectives, the household servants, had doubtless used 
their eyes and their ears, and interchanged conjectures 
over this odd visitor in the servants* hall. Even Steven- 
son, the discreet, was not entirely to be trusted. It was 
not by any contrivance or care on Rose's part that these 
dangers had been averted ; if, indeed, they were over- 
passed, and as he dwelt on her heedlessness, her childish 
abandonment, her foolish tears, her inconvenient affec- 
tionateness, his heart hardened and shut her out. 

She was no longer present, poor Rose, to awaken his 
faint remorse by her pathetic shrinking submissiveness, 
and his scruples were not active enough to sting him 
when she was out of sight. He was angry with her, 
growingly angry, and he determined that she should be 
punished ; she should be made to feel the gravity of 
his displeasure in the way that would best impress her. 
He would neither write at once nor go to see her ; a 
little neglect on his part would emphasize the sense of 
his annoyance — a little more of Susan Fisher's uncon- 
genial company would do her no harm. 

He reasoned this way while he drove to the farm ; 
he had no business that called him to it, yet he went. 
He should at least be able to tell Elizabeth that he had 
been there ; in the middle of the manoeuvres he was 
forced unwillingly to adopt, it soothed his bruised self- 
respect to practise entire openness on minor points. But, 
indeed, he held the larger deception amply justified ; his 
honour demanded it, his love for Elizabeth made it 
imperative. 

** So here goes," he said to himself, as he alighted at 
the stable entrance and walked hastily up to the house. 
" A brave front, and all will yet go well." 

Nothing at least had gone ill so far. Elizabeth, 
watching from a window, had seen him approach, and 
went a little way to meet him. She had been about to 
dress for dinner, and had thrown on a loose white 
wrapper. Her hair was down over her shoulders, 
hanging in sl waving mass. SVve \ookedi \\Y& ow^ est 
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Fra Angelico's angels, divinely calm and fair, as she 
stood with a hand on the half-open door, waiting for 
him. 

** Here you are at last !/' she cried, as he came with 
springing steps along the corridor ; ** do come here, 
Richard ; I can't come to you like this." 

"I feel as if I should stand afar off and worship 
you," he said, his spirits bounding up in his relief at 
finding her unchanged. ** See, I have brought you an 
offering.'* 

** Ohj how lovely !" she caught at the iridescent 
peacock's feathers he held out to her. She slid her 
hand into his arm. " Come into my room ; I sent 
Phoebe away when I saw you coming. How hot and 
tired you look, my poor boy." 

"Hot, yes; I wished I could hold up an umbrella 
like a market woman ; but I'm not a bit tired." 

" Oh, then, pretend to be. Can you resist this open 
window, with the easy-chair drawn up to it ? " 

" Yes, if it leaves you to that high one. Don't 
enthrone yourself, or I shall think you an angel come 
to judgment." His words were playful, but her laugh- 
ing answer gave him a pang. 

** For what offence does your conscience smite you ? 
If it pricks you a little, it well may ! It was a dreadful 
disappointment to come home and find you gone ; to have 
to lunch alone with Stevenson severely watching every 
mouthful I ate, and bottle up all I had to say. Why 
didn't you wait for me ? I love to go to the farm." 

She had seated herself on a stool at his side, and 
laid her head against his knee. His fingers were play- 
ing with her long hair, lifting and letting it fall,, and he 
was glad she did not look up. 

** I had to go off in a hurry, and besides, I thought 
you would be glad to rest, after doing penance all 
morning." 

" Oh, it wasn't penance, Mrs. Dicks and I have 
established a sort of armed neutrality; she doesn't 
wholly approve of me yet, but she kee^^ Vv^^ ^v^?^^-^^- 
bation to herself ; she suS^ys m^. '\:o-^'a.^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 
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dusted a chair for me and placed it by Katie's bed. 
Oh, I am making great strides ; the grey silk was 
an inspiration, and the new Paris hat finished the 
business/* 

*' I don't see what that had to do with it." 
" Don't you ? That is because you are a man. It 
was treating them with proper respect to go in my best. 
The old merino was all very well for Lady Beamish, 
but here you dress in inverse proportion to the rank of 
your host. Fine feathers make a fine bird in Black- 
town. I am learning to understand its ways at last." 
" I wish you would learn to hate it as I do." 
" I don't think I can promise that." 
" Elizabeth ! shall we leave it ? There's nothing to 
keep us here." 

" Leave it ! " she cried ; "why, it's home ! " 
" Any place is home, so long as we are together." 
She did not answer at once ; she was thinking of her 
bridal days here ; the beginning of a new life ; of her 
baby given to her and taken from her here — these 
associations hallowed it for her. But she knew that they 
had not the same force for her husband. He could not 
be expected to feel the loss of the child as she did. The 
father's love is not as the mother's, an instinct born 
with her ; it is a thing of slow growth ; neither do men 
lay the same stress on the lares and penates of home. 
Elizabeth would have hated to leave her familiar rooms, 
where all the inanimate witnesses of her life had a 
voice and language of their own, and were like friends. 
. " I suppose you don't know what it is to get attached 
to a wardrobe," she said, laughingly, *' or to place your 
affections on a sofa ! " Her glance was wandering 
round the room taking in the pictures on the walls, the 
pattern of the carpet, the chairs and tables. ** I don't 
think I could enjoy a nap anywhere so much as- on 
that couch, I know just how to fit into the angles ; and 
what should I do without that dear little work-table, to 
hide odds and ends in ? It saves my credit for tidiness 
with Phcebe. I'm like a cat, Richard, I hate changing 
tAe accustomed scenery of my room." 
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" I don't think I should make my furniture a reason 
for renewing a lease/' he said, trying with an effort to 
rally his thoughts ; they had been wanderingly danger- 
ously round that vision of escape. ** One can be 
comfortable anywhere where things are good and in 
decent taste, and money can always procure that." 

" But— you don't lease the Well House ? " 

" No ; it is mine, and yours after me." 

*' Don't talk as if I were to be left behind ! " Then 
after a pause she said — 

" Is there any new reason for your wishing to leave 
it, Richard ? " 

" The old reasons are good enough," he said, 
evasively, feeling that it would be difficult to justify his 
wish ; " the place and the people will never be any- 
thing but an offence to me ; but if you can endure 
them, that ought to be enough ; and, after all, we 
manage to shut them out pretty successfully." 

*' But I am not sure that I want to shut them out," 
she said, thoughtfully ; " and I think I could come to 
like them. They are worth conquering." 

" You will never conquer them." 

" You don't know what advances I have made ; a 
man to-day called me a * gradely lass.' " 

'* Confound his impudence ; do you think I am going 
to say I like that ? " 

" I'm not so unreasonable," she said, demurely, 
laying her peacock's feathers on his lips. " Richard," 
she prudently changed the subject, ** I wish we had 
peacocks here, they are so delightfully and naively 
vain, they would keep me in countenance." 

" Are you going to turn vain ? " he played with a 
little stray lock. 

** Yes, if you insist on considering me too sacred to 
be looked at. 

** Oh," she called out suddenly, as the clock on the 
mantelpiece chimed the hour, ** it is dinner time, and I 
told Phcebe I would do my hair myself ! " 

" Let me do it," said Richard, ** I am quite as good 
at the business as Phoebe." 
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He had deft fingers, and he had often twisted up the 
long coils before. She sat down before the glass, 
smiling at his reflected face. He was quite absorbed 
in his task. Then suddenly she laughed. 

" What amuses you ? " he asked. 

Elizabeth blushed, instantly repenting her mirth. 
" I was thinking of Oliver Car,'* she said, '* and won- 
dering what he would say if Loveday asked him to do 
her hair. She has such lovely hair. I believe if Oliver 
ever noticed how pretty it is he would make her cut it 
off." 

" Well," said Richard, calmly, ** it's a satisfaction to 
me to think that Fve saved your hair, at any rate, from 
that fate. There, I think it will stay secure if you will 
undertake to be dignified and stately.'* 

He bent back her head and leaned down his own till 
their lips met, 

Elizabeth waited till he had gone to his dressing- 
room, and then she furtively put in a few hairpins. 
Richard's taste was perfect, but perhaps she mistrusted 
her own stateliness. Her spirits were high, she felt 
happy, so happy that even Richard's threat of going 
away did not disturb her. She would persuade him to 
stay; the thought of her power over him was sweet, 
but she would never use it to base ends. Pleasant as 
their wanderings had been, home was best ; it was good 
to have a resting-place round which one's interests 
centred, good to have a share by sympathy in the lives 
of others. Richard's attitude of studied aloofness from 
the people who earned for him his daily bread, con- 
cerned her, troubled her often, chilled the warm 
beatings of her own goodwill. But she was beguiled 
out of all sadness to-night ; it was so mostly when she 
was with him, his extreme individualism subordinated 
everything to itself, his presence charmed disapproval 
into approbation, he made even the doubting feel that 
somewhere there must be the justification of his dif- 
ference from themselves. How much more readily did 
he conquer her unwilling scruples. With her he might 
venture what he would without offence. 
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Slie hastened with her dressing, the severe disap- 
proval of Stevenson visible to her mind's eye as she 
hurriedly hooked eyes and tied ribbons. To be late for 
dinner was a crime in this functionary's regard, and the 
disgrace, she knew, would rest upon her. Stevenson 
had never thoroughly approved of his master's choice. 
His lady had not a sufficiently important sense of 
dignity. This very day, for instance, she had refused 
more than one course at lunch because the master was 
absent, and had carried off a plate of fruit to eat in her 
own room. 

*' Such ways were not the ways of gentry, but what 
could you look for ? " he would ask of his audience in 
the servants' hall, with outspread hands. ** A lady as 
was brought up in a place where there wasn't so much 
as a boy in buttons to open the door to you ! " 

To graduate for a certificate of honours in Flunkey- 
dom two or three things are imperative — a carriage and 
pair, in which to prance through the world ; a vault to 
sleep in when you have done with its pomps. Those 
of us who are ordained to walk upon ** our own feet," 
and to sleep the final sleep under the sod, need never 
present ourselves as candidates. 

Elizabeth and her husband simultaneously left their 
rooms and met in the corridor. Elizabeth wore a look 
of blank and guilty dismay. 

** I forgot till this moment," she said, "that I had 
asked Grace and Ned to dinner." 

** Never mind," he said, consolingly, *' our characters 
are irretrievably gone. We had never much to lose. 
Let us be reckless ; it is all that is left to the abandoned. 
Take my arm, and we'll face disgrace together." 

In the drawing-room Grace sat upright upon an 
ottoman, wearing a look that might have done credit to 
Griselda the patient ; Ned, man-like, found relief in 
aimless wandering, and an idle examination of th« 
books and ornaments. An officious French clock 
swung its brazen tongue and chimed the half-hour as 
the guilty pair entered. 

" I am so sorry," sa\d 'E\\z^>a^\\v, ^otv\.^>^^ •^'^^ 
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ashamed, going up to kiss her guest. *' It's all my 
fault ; I was chatting to Richard when he came in and 
forgot how late it was." 

** We have only been waiting half-an-hour," said 
Grace, politely. ** It doesn't in the least matter for us, 
but I daresay your cook won't like it. If the dinner is 
spoiled she will say it is your fault." 

** I am afraid she will be right," said Elizabeth, 
humbly, but Richard bore himself with an enviable 
audacity. 

*' So it is Roger we're waiting for as usual," he said, 
nodding to Hewetson, and shaking hands with Grace. 
" He is worse than ever since you left him to his own 
devices, Grace. We'll not extend another moment of 
mercy to him. Hewetson, if you don't mind, you are 
close to that bell, will 3^ou just touch it ? Thanks." 

** Dinner," he said, to the solemn Stevenson, who 
now presented himself at the door. 

" I don't think Wedderburn will be here to-night," 
said Ned, looking rather puzzled. Ned's mind, like his 
body, was deliberate in its action. " I looked in at 
your mill this morning ; the new machinery was ex- 
pected, and Wedderburn says there will be no end of a 
row. He has warned the authorities." 

Elizabeth looked up quickly, for Ned came to a 
sudden pause, arrested, perhaps, by a look. 

** A row ? " she said. ** Does that mean a strike ? " 

" It will come to that, though they will work out 
their week," Ned was beginning, but again he was cut 
short. 

" Then you needn't have sprung it on us eight days 
in advance," said Richard, lightly. " Why spoil the 
flavour of your dinner with worries that may never 
come to the birth ? * Don't cross a bridge till you come 
to it.' There's a homely bit of philosophy for you." 
, " But they are sure to strike," said Grace, in her 
positive little voice. " They always choose the most 
inconvenient time — just when business is brisk and 
orders are coming in." 

*' But why ? " Elizabeth's voice Nva^ ea.Ttve^t. " There 
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must be some reason. They wouldn't be so foolish for 
nothing." 

" Oh, it's done out of pure cussedness," said Richard, 
still serene ; " that's reason enough. Come to dinner, 
and please remember, all of you, that business is taboo. 
Hewetson, will you take my wife ? Grace, you are 
guilty of a breach of the one unalterable law of the 
Well House ; I think you must be punished by being 
forbidden dessert like a naughty child. I see your 
favourite macaroons and chocolates ; think what you 
have forfeited ! " 

** But it will be so extremely annoying, Ned says — " 

"No; I won't allow you to shelter yourself even 
behind your husband. Quotations are as bad as 
original statements. Give your mind wholly over to 
dinner, my dear child ; it is quite worthy of serious 
attention. Look how well Ned is behaving." 

" Oh 1 Ned always enjoys his dinner," said Grace, 
with a trace of injury in her voice. " The soup is 
really not so. cold as one might have expected, but I 
daresay the fish is spoiled, and if it is not the fish it 
will be the potatoes. Even if Smith were an angel, 
and she really has a dreadful temper, she can't work 
miracles, and potatoes will not keep good after being 
cooked." 

** You are determined to discipline our cheerfulness," 
said Richard, with assumed melancholy. ** Did 3^ou 
think Elizabeth was looking too lively ? " 

** I don't like the way she has done her hair," said 
Grace, critically. ** It doesn't suit her ; it is too 
narrow and makes her head too small. Elizabeth 
requires breadth." 

** I should say it is you who lack it, my dear child," 
said Richard, quizzingly, with a glance at the sleek 
black head ; " or, perhaps, it is depth you want." 

** Depth ? What can depth have to do with the way 
one dresses one's hair ? What nonsense you talk." 

** I am afiaid I do, but you are an excellent cor- 
rective. Sobriety begins to reassert vt^^^Vl, ^<^\s\\sNRi^- 
sense creeps back. You ov\gV\\. Vo \\^n^ x^^v^^*^^ "^^^-^ 
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and remained here to keep Elizabeth and me in order. 
We were actually so abandoned as to entertain the 
idea of giving a series of dinners and dances. I marvel 
now at our frivolity." 

But Grace's attention was arrested ; there was a 
germ of meaning under the verbiage of words in which 
Richard clothed his remarks, and she set herself to 
rescue it. 

" Are you in earnest ? " she asked. 

** Deadly earnest. Tm repenting as quickly as it can 
be done." 

" I always told you Elizabeth ought to entertain," 
said the bride, calmly. " Everybody was surprised at 
the way she shut herself up last winter ; it looked so 
exclusive. However, it isn't too late yet, and really I am 
glad to hear that you have condescended at last to 
think of other people. There is no other house in 
Blacktown with such a floor for a dance." 

Launched on a topic that afforded such opportunities 
for instruction and warning, Grace forgot to be on the 
watch for imperfections in the menu, and ate the fish 
without hostile criticism. 

At the other end of the table, which had been en- 
larged for the occasion, and presented an ample field 
for floral decoration, Elizabeth and Ned got on less 
flowingly. Elizabeth's thoughts were with Roger — 
what was he doing while they were idling at ease ? 
That threat of disturbance coloured all her thoughts, 
but though out of loyalty to Richard's wishes she 
refrained from speaking of it, it was difficult to find 
other subjects of talk. 

Ned was not a man of many topics, but the long 
pauses of silence, which she found it impossible to fill, 
in no wise disturbed him. He startled her from a 
reverie by saying, with unction — 

" That salmi is first-rate. May I ask if your cook 
made it ? " 

" Yes ; I suppose so," said Elizabeth, with some 
surprise. 

^^ Grace must get the recipe irottv Vv^i" 
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'* I am sure Mrs. Smith will be glad to give it 
her." 

But after that she let Ned alone. She need trouble 
herself no more, her cook atoned for all her conversa- 
tional deficiencies ; with such excellent bodily fare Ned 
asked no sustenance for the mind. 

When Grace and she retired to the drawing-room, she 
had a hope that the talk would diverge naturally to the 
topic that was interesting her. If Grace chose to 
prattle, it surely would not be wrong to listen ; but 
Grace's thoughts were otherwise directed. 

" Richard has been telling me about the parties you 
are going to give,'* she began with animation. In con- 
sideration of these prospective gaieties, Elizabeth was 
to be forgiven her earlier shortcomings — that half-hour 
of delay so detrimental to the potatoes was to be for- 
gotten. 

" You will begin with the dinners, I suppose, since it 
is almost too hot to dance at this season. The ball 
would come in delightfully a little later, when the 
nights grow cooler ; and besides, so many of the nicest 
people are absent — the Tatleys, for instance — the 
Bishop really stretched a point to remain for our wed- 
ding, you know." 

** But we have scarcely thought of the matter," said 
Elizabeth, anxious to stem this unusual flow, and above 
all to quench this threatened revival of the Bishop. 
** It was a mere idle suggestion, nothing more." 

** Richard tells me it is all settled," said Grace, 
primly, determined not to let slip her chances of dis- 
playing at once her wedding finery and her new-born ' 
dignity, ** and really it will not be at all nice of you, 
Elizabeth, if you throw cold water on the scheme. 
Richard is quite anxious to do his part, and it will be 
very unkind if you thwart him. Think how many you 
can please by opening your doors, and with all your 
servants it need be no inconvenience to you. Smith is 
quite capable of preparing the supper at home ; you 
have only to consult Mrs. Forge, and your part is dA^<^* 
The gardener will see to the ftov^^t^^ ^.xA\^ ^QVi.\^^ ^ 

21 
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will come over and write the invitations. You will 
have no trouble." 

" Trouble ? " said Elizabeth, with a faint inflection 
of scorn. " Do you think I mind that ? I should be 
glad to be busy if it were the right kind of work ; but, 
Grace, can it be right for us to be dancing while those 
bound to us by common ties and common interests are 
at war with us — hating us for our injustice, seeking to 
injure us? " 

" What do you mean ? *' asked Grace, with a cold 
stare. 

** Why isn''t Roger here ? '* demanded Elizabeth in 
turn. ** You told us of the disturbance at the mill ; he 
may be in danger, and you can only think of dancing." 

Grace blenched a little. Roger was her one vulner- 
able spot. 

'* Listen," she said ; " there he is ! " 

They both started up, and went with one impulse to 
the door. Roger was crossing the hall, but he did not 
look towards them, and in a moment the smoking-room 
door had closed upon him. They turned away vaguely 
disappointed. Grace's chagrin took the form of 
petulance. 

** You frightened me for nothing," she said ; ** as if 
they could touch Roger ! Richard pretended to expect 
him for dinner to CKcuse his own delay ; but there was 
no cover laid for him, I noticed that at once. I don't 
suppose you ever asked him to come, and yet you try 
to alarm me because he didn't appear. It is very 
unkind ! " 

** I didn't mean to be unkind," said Elizabeth, 
feeling rather ashamed of herself, "and I really thought 
Richard had asked him. Of course since he is here 
there cannot be any immediate cause for anxiety, but 
you know Ned spoke of disturbances." 

" There are always disturbances," said Grace, senten- 
tiously; **when you have been longer here you will 
learn not to mind them. Nobody does. Why should 
it trouble one to know that the hands are grumbling as 
sual ? It is annoying, no doubt, iox \.Vve cywtv^x^, bwt it 
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doesn't affect us, unless we choose to mix ourselves up 
needlessly with the people's grievances. You will have 
dancing in this room of course, and use the library for 
a lounge, and have the greenhouses lit ; " she turned 
the talk determinedly, and would permit no return to 
the subject that was filling Elizabeth's mind. 

Elizabeth was thankful when her guests departed ; 
her listening ear had caught the sound of Roger's steps 
as he retired ; he was not ten minutes in the house. 

Grace was eloquent and instructive to the last, and 
lavish of hints and suggestions. Richard chimed in 
gaily, agreeing to everything. Elizabeth had rarely 
seen him so radiant, his mobile, beautiful face so 
illuminated. 

As he re-crossed the hall after seeing Grace and her 
husband set out on their way home, he was humming 
the refrain of Rouget de Lisle's war song, " Ca ira, 
ca ira." 

Elizabeth was standing under the chandelier, her 
eyes full of a veiled anxiety. 

** Tell me now, Richard," she said, " tell me every- 
thing." 

** Everything," he smiled, his hands on her shoulders, 
his eyes looking into hers. '* There will be, as Ned 
says, a big row. The machine has not arrived yet, it 
has been delayed. When it comes the fools will 
probably try to smash it." 

" And if they do ? " 

He laughed, tossing up his head. 

** I will have the ringleaders arrested —turn every 
man Jack of them off, and import hands from Ireland. 
Order a new machine, and have it sufficiently pro- 
tected, fight, in short, and conquer." 

** Are you sure your cause is just ? " 

** Absolutely sure." 

" Oh, Richard, if it could be settled peaceably ! " 

** You would have me lie down and offer myself to be 
kicked ; you would have me play the part of coward ? 
Elizabeth, you must trust me." 

** I do trust you," she cried. 
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" I am going to ask a proof of your trust." 

" Do you doubt it ? " she asked, reproachfully, 

"No," he answered, with recovered tenderness, '^'let 
us call it a proof of your love. It is a little thing I ask 
— only that for the present you will cease your visits 
among the work-people. Your kindness would be ill- 
timed and ill-taken ; you would expose yourself to 
insult and do no good, probably only increase the harm. 
Believe me, I know what I am asking of you. I make 
it a request, though I might urge it as a command." 

There was a momentary struggle in her face, and 
she sighed. The door which her hand had pushed 
ajar must by it be closed again ; the friendships she 
had hoped to cement be turned into hostilit3\ He 
called it a little thing, but it was hard, and yet she 
could not waver in allegiance to him — their paths were 
one. Where he led she must follow. 

*' I will do what you will," she said, simply. 

He thanked her eloquently, but his triumphant radiant 
gladness kept the ache in her heart alive. To rejoice 
in strife and enmity and hatred — this thirst for battle 
hurt her; there was a hint of the animal in it, and she 
scarcely prized the tenderness that had no manifesta- 
tion save for her. 

But of the real spring and source of his content she 
knew nothing. 

" Now at last she is all mine," he was saying. 
** She will go no more among these people who would 
poison her mind, and do me a lasting injury if they 
dared. I will guard her so that no breath reaches her, 
nothing hurts or pains her. My Elizabeth, you will 
know at last what love means." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Elizabeth was late in sleeping that night. Long 
after Richard's breathing told that he had fallen into 
forgetfulness, she lay looking at the small glow of the 
illuminated clock on the mantelpiece which ticked 
away the hours. 

She was conscious of a disappointment in Richard 
against which she battled strenuously, dreading even 
the beginnings of disloyalty. Marriage had not been 
quite everything which she had pictured it ; there were 
little jars and frets, differences of opinion, struggles for 
mastery on which she had not counted ; who ever does 
count on them in making that venture ? But love was 
strong enough still to make submission easy. Eliza- 
beth now recognized as she had not hitherto done that 
it was submission, but she still wished to yield. She 
raised herself softly on her elbow, and looked down on 
Richard's face. In sleep it was grave and rather stern, 
the mouth set, the brows drawn as if he were dreaming 
unpleasantly. It had never worn such a look for her. 

** He worries though he hides it from me," she 
thought; "he is more earnest than he seems." The 
tenderest remorse stirred her as she softly bent down 
and kissed him. He moved slightly and smiled ; his 
frown gave way, as if even in sleep he felt her nearness. 
But when Elizabeth lay back on her pillow content 
now to rest, her last thought was — 

** I will ask him to give up this foolish notion Grace 
has taken of dancing and entertainment. Why should 
we exasperate the people needlessly ? IV \^ tv<^ n1yw\^ Vs^ 
these things. He will do it for my ^^k^:' ^V^x^ ^-^^ 
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a triumphant sweetness in the thought that she had 
only to ask; sure that here at least he would not re- 
fuse her. She remembered this resolve when she 
awoke in the morning ; she had slept late, and Richard 
was already in his dressing-room. She took her bath, 
and felt refreshed and energetic, and then rang for her 
maid, wishing not to be too late to choose the flower 
for Richard's plate, which was always the first task of 
the day. Phoebe's ministrations, over which Elizabeth 
never displayed much patience, were therefore cur- 
tailed. Phoebe was proud of her mistress's long 
abundant hair, and liked to display her skill in many 
plaits, but Elizabeth cut her functions short. 

** Put it up in folds ; the quickest way." 

" It is not nearly so becoming that way, ma'am." 

" Never mind, it will do so." She gave her head a 
little sideward movement, ** it is quite secure." 

** You must have a fresh musHn, this one is 
crushed." 

** No, it will do, it is perfectly clean." 

** The master likes blue ribbons," said Phoebe, in the 
dissatisfied tone of an artist who sees his opportunities 
taken from him. 

Elizabeth who had snatched up a red belt threw it 
down with a half -vexed laugh. 

** Do as you will," she said, resigning herself, " if 
you think it matters so much." 

* *It always matters that you should look nice, 
ma'am." 

The smart London girl whom Elizabeth had begun 
by half dreading had grown to be very fond of her 
young mistress ; and since Phoebe had cried with her 
over the baby's death Elizabeth had looked on her as 
a friend. 

Phoebe folding away dresses and setting the room in 
order glanced after the hurrying figure. She even 
followed her mistress to the door, and watched the 
slight tall figure disappearing down the corridor. 
" WiJJ she always be as ready to run to him ? " that 
was the wonder in the mind oi iVve m^\4.. "tVv^ m^^\.^x 
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was a good master, but if all said were true ? O, 

secret tribunal of the kitchen, who can escape you ! 

Richard was reading his letters when Elizabeth came 
out of the conservatory with her flower. She put it 
gently under his nose, and he captured the hand that 
held it. 

** Any bad news ? " she asked, for he did not look up. 

'* No — no, none that need ever trouble you." He 
thrust the letter spread before him hastily away. It 
was from Susan Fisher, who was ill and wanted to 
give up her post. 

** I cannot control. Rose,'* she wrote, ** and she 
makes no secret of her aversion to me. Since I can no 
longer do my duty by you, I wish to leave as soon as 
you can supply my place." 

" Oh, these women, these women," groaned Richard 
inwardly, " if she had been content simply to do her 
duty, there would have been no question of difficulties 
on either side." 

** See here," he took up a sheaf of papers, " what 
Roofer leaves on my desk ! " 

*' What are they?" 

" Orders ; as if I knew anything about them ! Busi- 
ness, when he knows I hate it, especially to begin the 
day with, and when he knows too that these will never 
be executed." 

" Why not ? " 

*•' Because the hands always choose the most incon- 
venient moment for a disturbance. Their ingenuity in 
the matter is diabolical." 

" Will it be a great loss ? " she asked. 

** Not greater than we can very well meet," he 
laughed. ** Come, why should you trouble your pretty 
head about such sordid trifles ? Let us eat, and forget 
them." 

She kept her hand on his shoulder. Her voice was 
grave. 

" You will give up the thought of this dance^ 
Richard ? " 

" On the contrary/' he ansv/eteA, \>tv^V\^ • ^^^5^^-^^ 
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issue the invitations to-day. Three weeks is the pre- 
paration Blacktown demands — three weeks to get ready 
the finery. In the circumstances, it must be content 
with a fortnight." 

" And if this strike that you anticipate takes place, 
what will become of the men and women at the mill ? " 

" They will be at leisure to amuse themselves in their 
own way." 

" They will go hungry, while we are feasting and 
dancing ! " 

" They won't hunger yet awhile, they are members of 
the union almost to a man; so don't conjure up need- 
less miseries. When starvation comes within hailing 
distance they will submit — that is the point we must 
arrive at. I can afford to wait till we do." 

Elizabeth paused a moment before speaking. She 
was conscious of a wide divergence in feeling, even in 
taste, from Richard ; his lightness was a wound to her. 
She still kept her hand on his shoulder, but she had to 
make an effort to keep it there. 

•* Richard," she said at last, in a low voice, " let us 
give up this dance. I cannot bear the thought of it. 
You say you will conquer in the end — you can afford to 
conquer. But doesn't it seem a little inhuman — this 
open rejoicing? Oh, I cannot bear it ! " 

" My dearest " — he wheeled round in his chair, and 
looked at her with a surprised face — ** what makes 
you talk like that ? You are ill ; you are over-wrought. 
Did you sleep badly ? " 

He tried to pass his arm round her waist, but 
she stepped back, with a strange, unfriendly look. 

** I am well," she said ; and her voice vibrated with 
a dangerous passion. ** Why should you persist in 
thinking that, because I am moved by the commonest 
feelings of humanity, I must be in a morbid state ? 
Does one need to be ill to feel the indecency, the heart- 
lessness, of dancing and merry-making when women's 
hearts are breaking because their children wail in vain 
for bread ? You think I don't know, but I have been 
among them. I know now wVva\. a ^VuVl^ m^^x\'s»V^ 
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" They bring it on themselves." 

** But the wives and children ; they have no choice, 
and it is they who suffer.'' 

" You would have me give in ; yield to them, counter- 
mand the machinery which will be their best friends ; 
you, Elizabeth, you would have me turn coward — your 
husband a coward ? " 

"I say nothing about your dispute. Roger thinks 
you are in the right to resist; it may be, very likely 
he knows best ; but " 

" You put more faith in him than you do in me." 

She did not deign any reply. 

** I asked you a favour," she said. " If you love me 
you will grant it." 

His face grew troubled. 

Elizabeth in this new character startled and per- 
plexed him. She looked splendid in her anger ; but she 
was unmistakably angry. It was their first collision of 
wills, and he could not yield. He loved her supremely, 
but it was with the kind of love that bestows everything 
except liberty. He claimed submission, and it had 
been given him willingly, almost unconsciously; but at 
last the yoke galled. 

" Don't make it a question of my love," he said, 
pleadingly. " Surely you do not need any proof of that? 
There is a reason for giving these entertainments now, 
and a good reason. At a crisis such as may be before 
us a business man can't afford to have even a hint of 
suspicion thrown on his credit. There, you see, I can 
rise to the occasion and appreciate the commercial 
aspect of the case, almost as if I were Roger." 

He smiled, but she would not respond. 

** I never asked anything of you before, and you 
refuse me ! " she said, ignoring his outstretched hand, 
and moving haughtily to her seat at the head of the 
• table. 

He watched her in silence for a minute. Her 
white hands, with the sparkling rings, moving gently 
about the cups. The waywardness that %\\^ Nx-sAl ^w^w-^ 
after the death of her child seettv^A. \.o VvaN^ ^otcv^^*^^^ 
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to her. She kept her eyes on her plate, and would not 
lift them to meet his, though she knew they were seek- 
ing hers. 

** Elizabeth," he said, in a low voice, '* don't let this 
go on. Don't you see it is torture to me ? " 

** You do not seem to consider that it is equally 
unpleasant for me," she answered, still hostile, her great 
eyes full of fire, as she raised them for a moment. 
" How can I believe in your love when it will not yield 
in even so little a matter as this ? '* 

Woman-like, she ignored the business aspect of the 
question, as if so mere a trifle had no right to interfere 
with her wishes. Perhaps she did not believe in the 
excuse. 

Richard was supremely uncomfortable. He felt at 
first a strong desire to justify himself; but he knew 
that he would only add to her displeasure, and though 
he could not yield he did not wish to be other than 
tender to her. But he was conscious of an internal 
division that amazed him, while he was almost capable 
of finding something ludicrous in their cause of quarrel. 
A dance, a series of entertainments in which, as a young 
wife, she ought to have taken a pride and pleasure — 
what had turned her against them ? 

"It is the puritan in her," he thought, looking at her 
calm, proud face; ** she is my Quaker Elizabeth still." 
He would not have had her otherwise ; but though it 
hurt him to be estranged from her he did not think of 
giving in. It would be too weak, and Richard did 
not like to be weak. A man must rule in his own 
house; he cared nothing at all about the proposed 
entertainments ; but since they had been talked of they 
must be given — ** It would never do to let those brutes 
think their disaffection inconvenienced me, as it does 
not, and shall not. Let them fight, if they like to take 
it that way. I am ready; but I shall amuse myself all the  
same. Elizabeth will thank me afterwards,'* he thought. 
Already he foretold their reconciliation, and the double 
sweetness of their love after it. 
But Elizabeth was not yet ready ioY p^ml^Tvo.^ \ V^\ 
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anger, which had almost frightened her at first, had 
quickly seemed justifiable as it met the barrier of 
Richard's obstinacy — when did not opposition in a just 
cause seem to sanctify anger ? Poor Elizabeth, 
though she maintained an outward control, she was 
shaken inwardly to the foundation — marriage seemed a 
hateful slavery, in which one tugged at the chain, but 
could not go free. Richard was arraigned and judged. 

** When I cannot sympathize and give in, he must 
conquer," she thought, bitterly, a thousand impercep- 
tible' regrets, discontents, grievances, of which she had 
never been fully conscious before seemed to rush 
together at last in one great definite accusation. '* He 
does not love me, it is all pretence ; if he really loved 
me he would not humiliate me by refusing so little a 
thing. I have a right to ask it ! *' 

A test such as this may be applied without hazard in 
the love-making stage ; but a wise wife accepts the 
metamorphose of the knight-errant into the husband, 
and ceases to exact proofs of chivalry. Elizabeth was 
not wiser than others ; she nursed her grievance through 
the breakfast hour, though she answered all Richard's 
remarks, and accepted the marmalade from him. In 
good society people do not quarrel like savages, we 
differ with all civility, and deny ourselves the satis- 
faction of flinging the dishes at each other's head. 

When the meal was ended, Richard pushed back his 
chair and went to his wife. 

"You haven't pinned in the flower," he said, win- 
ningly. ** It won't seem like your gift unless you do 
it." 

Her face flushed, but she took the rosebud from him 
and arranged it in his coat, holding her head proudly, 
not letting him see that her fingers trembled over the 
task. 

*' Don't let this come between us," he whispered, 
wishing, but not quite daring, to take her in his arms. 
" Don't give me the double pain of thinking I have hurt 
you." 

''Let us say no more about \tJ** ^\v^ ^n^\X^^^^^ 
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head, ** You wish this to be, and I submit, since that 
is my duty, I suppose you could not give the dance 
without me ? *' 
• ** I could not do that or anything else without you," 

"Very well ; then you have only to give your orders. 
Tell me what you wish, and I will see them carried out." 

She rose, and drew herself apart. They had seemed 
very near a moment ago, while her fingers were busy 
with the lapel of his coat, and now they were more 
widely severed than ever. He knew that this was not 
the moment for pleading, and yet he could not help 
saying sharply— 

** Elizabeth, why do you wound me so ? Do you 
think it is nothing to me to lose your faith in me ? " 

** Ah, don't let us begin to reckon losses," she said, 
still coldly. " Do you wish me to write the invitations ? 
I will come to the library if you do." 

" No." He turned away hurt and disappointed. " I 
do not want you to have any trouble in the matter. I 
thought those little entertainments would be a pleasure 
to you, but you have made them into a pain for us both. 
I am afraid I must ask you to be present, but the 
preparations, at least, need not worry you." 

" Then if you do not want me I think I will go to 
my room." 

She went with a quiet, dignified step, but the door 
safely locked behind her, her hardly maintained self- 
control gave way. She sat down in an easy-chair by 
the window and burst into uncontrollable sobs. All 
her happiness seemed to fall in ruins at her feet. Her 
married life was a failure, its fair promises had deceived 
her, its joys were a mockery, love was a dream out of 
which one woke sooner or later to a world harsh, 
barren, unlovely — one ought never to marry, it opened 
the door to so many new ways of suffering. In her 
wretchedness she began to have secret longings for the 
old life at West hill. At least one was at peace there, 
and was not tormented by such pain as she now 
suffered. 
*'One comes too near and one gel^Vvut\.\ VI \ ft^^tiaV 
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love him he would not wound me so. He does not under- 
stand me, he would like me to be content with flowers 
and music — a doll, a child, without a serious thought." 

The tide of injured feeling swelled as Elizabeth dwelt 
with self-pity on her grievances, and fairer than before 
rose the picture of the past. She stood up and tried to 
catch a glimpse of the ridge behind which Westhill lay, 
but the foliage was too thick. What was Loveday 
doing ? Loveday, busy with her little matronly cares, her 
duties about the farm, was happy ; a great yearning for 
a sight of Loveday's placid, calm face overtook her, 
she forgot how stagnant, how uneventful, how irksome, 
how dreaiy she had found life there when she had shared 
it — when was anger ever consistent ? She did not re- 
member how she had laughed at Oliver Car's drab coat, 
and formal speech, and big ears, and had even been 
impatient over Rachel's gentle formalities — she only 
knew that she had not been torn there with the pain 
that tormented her now. The longing grew, as she sat 
fanned by the summer breezes, to go and see Loveday ; 
in the wreck of her happiness, Loveday seemed a refuge, 
she wished to fly from her thoughts which suffocated 
and weighed her down. 

She rose from her chair and bathed her aching eyes. 
" Loveday must not see that I have been crying," she 
thought, " but the air will blow away all signs." She 
dressed herself quickly, putting on her hat with a thick 
lace veil, and making herself all ready before she rang 
the bell. 

Phoebe who had once or twice softly tried the locked 
door and had been hovering near, alarmed at the silence 
within, answered the summons immediately. 

" I wish the ponies brought round at once," Elizabeth 
said. 

" Are you ill, ma'am ? " asked the girl, in alarm at 
the unusual imperiousness of her tone. 

"No," said Elizabeth pettishly, "why should you 
think that ? I have a headache ; the air will do me 
good." 

*' You did not send for me;' ^a\3i \>cv^ ^"^^^^ ^"^^ 
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reproachfully, kneeling to fasten a button in the loose 
dust cloak with which Elizabeth had hidden her 
crushed muslin — "you have done everything yourself, 
even buttoned your boots!*' 

" Do you think you are indispensable ? " asked 
Elizabeth, still in a vexed voice, new to her maid, " Go 
and tell George to bring the ponies at once." 

"The master is out too," said Phoebe with an 
assumed indifference, but watching her mistress fur- 
tively ; " he left word that he would not be back for 
lunch.*' 

"Very well,'* said Elizabeth, "then I will stay and 
have some lunch at the farm." 

She spoke lightly, but her anger was stirred against 

- her husband as she drove through the town. " He 

could go and leave me, it is clear he does not love me 

any more ; he does not value my company, he is tired of 

me, he only wants to be master f " 

So her wounded love racked her as she flew along, 
her cheeks red with a fire that the wind could not cool, 
her mind too miserably absorbed to notice the signs of 
waning summer about her; the fire finger upon the 
scant woods, the bracken ripening into gold beside the 
fading heather. 

When she came within sight of the windmill a 
curious sudden feeling of nervous terror seized her. 
She remembered how she had once said to Loveday 
that to go back would mean disaster — " the death-day 
of love." The words rose up in her brain and her 
hands faltered on the reins. With the sight of the 
flapping sails the old oppression seemed to rush out and 
clutch her, the past faced her, it took shape and 
presence and confronted her. " You have chosen love 
and it has failed you, and now you come back ashamed, 
humiliated." 

" Loveday will know why I have returned," she 

whispered, and the remembrance gave her a new feeling 

of terror. " Not yet," she said to herself, " it is not all 

gone yet, I have been wrong, I will be reconciled to 

A/m — he will love me still.*' 
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From the moment she admitted the beginnings of 
tenderness it became impossible for her to go on to 
Westhilh The thought of the inquisition of OHver's 
cold, calm eyes, made her shudder, and all the village 
would gossip and stare, there would be talk in every 
house about her, they would triumph because they had 
been right. 

She startled the boy, without whom Richard never 
allowed her to drive, by suddenly wheeling the ponies 
round. His mistress had never driven this way before, 
and to turn in the middle of a moor seemed an eccen- 
tric proceeding even to his dull wits, but Elizabeth 
vouchsafed no explanation. She was in as great haste 
now to reach home as she had been to leave it. She 
did not spare the ponies, they reached the door all in a 
sweat to the coachman's secret anger. It was like a 
woman — no mercy, no consideration, and the day as 
hot as June. 

Elizabeth was fastidious enough that afternoon over 
her toilet to please Phoebe. She rejected one dress 
after another, and had her hair elaborately plaited. 
She would not sit down to lunch, but took some milk 
and a biscuit in her own morning-room. Poor Elizabeth, 
her penitence was in full tide and she suffered a \Qn% 
afternoon's retribution. She was shocked and humi- 
liated now at the thought of her own anger ; she had 
shown no patience, she had been absorbed in her own 
point of view and had refused to see Richard's ; the 
breach between her and her husband seemed terrible, 
unbearable. Her repentance grew in vividness as the 
afternoon wore on and he did not come. What if she 
were to be punished by his never coming back ? The 
wildest fancies tormented her ; fear went hand in hand 
with regret and made a torture for her. 

She walked restlessly about the rooms. In the library 
the book he had been reading lay open with a weight 
on the page, he had underscored a passage that pleased 
him. She read it and it seemed to bring him very near^ 
she sat down in his chair and leatv^i Vv^x \yt^^ o^wS:^^ 
open page. " If he will but iot^vN^ to.^^ ^^^'^'^'^ ^'^'^ 
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thought, " I will never doubt him again. Oh, it hurts 
too much, it hurts too much." 

He found her there when he came in, and the timid 
pleading expression of her face, as she lifted it to his, 
told him he was forgiven, and that the estrangement he 
had felt almost as keenly as she was at an end. 

He would not suffer her words of self-reproach. She 
put her hands on his shoulders and looked at him with 
very sad eyes. 

" Why did I doubt you ? " she said ; " I thought you 
had ceased to care for me, that I was not necessary to 
your life." 

"Never think that again," he said strongly, " noth- 
ing could change my love for you ; promise me that 
whatever happens at least you will believe that I love 
only you." He spoke urgently, eagerly — how could she 
doubt ? 

" It hurts too much," she said, " I don't want to 
punish myself again." But it seemed no longer quite 
so easy to despise mistrust. She was afraid of herself. 

She set herself resolutely to talk of the coming 
gaieties, and insisted on helping to fill in the cards of 
invitation, but when later he began to speak of the dress 
she must wear and of the jewels he meant to have reset 
for her, she shrank involuntarily and could not respond. 

She was reconciled to Richard, but the ache of their 
disagreement was with her still, and the thought of the 
ball was hateful to her. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

The days that intervened before the ball were passed 
by Elizabeth in a seclusion that was voluntary on her 
part. 

She shrank from going out since she might no longer 
visit her poorer friends ; the thought of their renewed 
hostility was painful to her, for how could they separate 
her from her husband with whom they were at war ? 
Together in this as in all else they must share. 

They were strange days, not wholly happy, in spite 
of Richard's restored tenderness. Richard was gay and 
lightheartedasaboy; hesangconstantly. She wondered 
sometimes with a kind of envy at this lightheartedness; 
she could not forget the shock and jar of their collision; 
brief as it was, she felt morally degraded by it, lessened 
in her own esteem. 

After all strong emotion there comes a recoil, when 
the spirit sinks and depression takes possession of one. 
She was afraid, she knew not of what — afraid of the 
spirit of conflict which she had allowed herself to har- 
bour. Was it so sure that Richard and she would 
never differ again ? that she should never be compelled 
to oppose his wishes, to appeal from his decisions, to 
doubt his affection ? And yet he was so confident ! In 
after days she could never think of his gaiety, his cares 
and kindnesses for her, without a stopping of the blood 
at her heart. 

He said nothing at all of what was going on outside, 
and she asked no questions — pride counselled silence. 

** Why should she be troubled ? '* Richard asked 
himself, ** it would only worry her; she doesn't uadet- 
stand — a woman never un(ieT^\.^.Tvd^ NJcv^"^^ •Cwvw^^'' 

She was sitting trifling o\et ^Vw. ol tv^^^^^^^"^ ^'^^ 

22 
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evening when he was called out of the room. She 
heard a low voice speaking in the hall, and she knew 
instinctively that it was Roger who had sent for him. 
Why didn't Roger come in ? A great wish to go and 
front him, to get the whole truth out of him, seized her, 
but she forced herself to sit still in her chair, grasping 
it by the arms. Then the hall door opened and shut, 
and there was silence ; Richard had gone out too. 

In a little while a message was brought to her from 
him, saying that he was detained and might be late. 
She crushed the note in her hand and let it drop at her 
side. He would not tell her anything ; perhaps he was 
afraid to trust her. The old torments began to wake 
in her heart — it seemed to her more than ever that they 
were divided. 

She threw down her work and went to an upper 
room, a window of which opened with French sashes 
on to a balcony ; she had a hope that from it one might 
see what was going on in the town, but the Well House 
was too securely guarded. The night was dark though 
mildly starlit, and Elizabeth could just make out the 
mass of trees planted on the ridge that shut the house 
and grounds into a cup-like hollow, and hid all beyond. 
Their foliage was still thick, though the leaves were 
sapless and shrivelled, and the wind, sighing through 
them gently, made that crackling sound that tells of 
nearing autumn. She heard it in the stillness, and the 
faint rustle seemed like the whispered language of the 
trees. They could see what went on in the town. 
What was happening there — what was her husband 
doing ? She felt cruelly shut out, shut in. She 
remembered how she had half laughingly begged him 
on their wedding tour not to keep her in a garden 
behind the hedge — she had prayed to walk in his world, 
hand in hand with him, to share his interests, his 
pursuits, hopes, fears, and yet had they not in almost 
everything been divided ? Beyond the beautiful surface 
of their lives, how far did their true union extend ? 

But she knew herself to be ot\ da.Y\^^\ow^ ^xc^viud 
when she permitted such questvon^ e.ve.iv sl x^oxsx^xvn: ^ 
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audience. She involuntarily put her hands up to her 
ears, as if to say, " I will not hear you, do not dare to 
think that I will." 

She was surprised when Richard came into the 
drawing-room far earlier than she had looked for him. 
He was rather grave, but he made an effort to smile 
when he saw her. 

" Not gone to bed yet ? " he asked. " Roger carried 
me off; I hoped you wouldn't wait ; I made as much 
haste as I could." 

" It is not late yet ! " She glanced at the clock as 
she rose to go. She lingered a moment giving him a 
chance to speak. Since their reconciliation, no allusion 
to the mill or to the disaffection there had been made 
by either of them, and she did not know how to satisfy 
her curiosity. She was not in sympathy with him in 
this matter, and that seemed to take from her the 
privilege of questioning him, as it took from her the 
right to find out in any other way. But yet she wanted 
so much to know. 

** Your business was not disagreeable ? " she asked ; 
and she felt that the words came out unnaturally, 
stiffly, from her lips. 

** I've never taken any pleasure in business,*' he 
answered. " It's a synonym with me for all that's 
irksome." Then he added, as if he divined her keen 
desire ; " It had no connection with our troubles at the 
mill ; these are likely to blow over, and the men will 
soon be at work again." 

Elizabeth's tension relaxed a little ; she was grateful 
to him for giving her an opening. 

" Then the men have not struck ? " she asked, begin- 
ning absently to take oif her rings. 

** They struck, yes ; the mills have been silent for a 
week, but we have nearly arranged matters." 

" Then you have met them — you have given in I " 
She turned to him eagerly, her beautiful face radiant 
with sudden pleasure. 

He winced, and in spite of himself hi^ lot^^ ^-^^ ^^^ 
and hard. 
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*' They smashed the first machine, and I have not 
ordered a second. They think I am afraid, and I let 
them think it, but I am afraid of nothing but of losing 
you.*' 

She flushed deeply and hung her head. He had done 
this for her while she had been doubting him, and what 
if she had made him do wrong ? Woman-like, this 
reflection only occurred to her when she had secured 
her own way. She was conscious of the coldness of 
his tone, and suddenly it became too difiicult to bear. 
With a movement of passionate tenderness she put her 
arms round him, and covered his head with her kisses. 
He drew her very close. 

" That or anything for you," he whispered. 

'* Not wrong,'' she said, drawing herself back so as 
to look up at him. ** It will be my punishment if you 
have done wrong for my sake *' — ^yet she could not help 
letting him see her pleasure. 

" Wrong ? " he echoed, ** I am a law to myself, it is 
for me to settle and decide, and I care for nobody's 
criticism but yours. Rest at peace, dear heart ; there 
will be bread for everybody and to spare, and victory 
where you wanted it to be." 

But she could not rest because she saw that he was 
pre-occupied and absent, and that he was thinking 
thoughts that he would not utter aloud. She accused 
herself and was ill at ease, and they seemed really no 
nearer in spite of this sacrifice on his part. She had 
forced him to humiliate himself before his work-people ; 
that must have been very bitter to him. 

" If I made you do what was against your better 
judgment," she said timidly, turning from her dressing- 
table, " you will not punish me by keeping to it ? It is 
not yet too late." 

** Too late ? '* he repeated, half-startled — then he 
shook himself free from the reverie in which he was 
plunged — " too late for what ? *' 

^^ I was talking of the mill," she answered, surprised 
at the agitation of his tone, "you can order another 
machine. " 
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*' Oh, the mill " — the words had a supreme edge of 
indifference — '* why, my dear child, were you bothering 
about that still ? It is all settled, there will be no 
trouble, we shall go on in the old way." 

*' Doesn't it worry you ? " 

" Not at all ; don't let us speak of it any more. I am 
going to London to-morrow, and I will bring back those 
pearls which belonged to my mother — they have been 
reset ; you will wear them, Elizabeth ? " 

At that moment Elizabeth would have consented to 
wear a Turkish dress if he had made a favour of it ; 
the debt was all on her side. ** Of course I will wear 
them and like to do it, but you are not going to London 
on purpose to fetch them, are you ? " 

" No ; business again, but this time it will be pleasure 
too, the pleasure of doing something for you." 

Elizabeth's reflections that night were of a mixed 
character, as reflections are apt to be in that last hour 
of defective mentality, for which sleep and waking 
contest. 

" I suppose very few men care to speak even to their 
wives, of business — mysterious, incomprehensible word. 
I think I would rather be told the worst, if it is anything 
disagreeable, than be put off with a pretty compliment, 
though I like compliments too. What a good thing 
it is that we are not the husbands — we should come 
out with everything and worry our partners to death. 
Oliver Car never spoke of what he saw or did, but then 
the Friends talk so little. I wonder if Loveday 
questions him, if she suffers when he is silent ? Girls 
change altogether when they become wives. I am 
afraid it is something unpleasant, or Richard would not 
look so grave. How still he is ; I am glad he can 
sleep. And at least it is not the mill — there will be 
plenty and peace for the poor wives and the little ones, 
and that is a great deal to have bought at the price of 
the new machinery. We do not want any more money, 
we have too much already, and now things will go 
smoothly, and the hands will respect "SaOcv^x^ "^xA \i.^ 
grateful to him I " 
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Arrived at this satisfactory conclusion she fell asleep. 
But her husband was not sleeping as she supposed ; it 
was his turn to keep vigils. His was only a feigned 
rest, and he needed a resolute command over himself to 
maintain the semblance. 

When he was sure that Elizabeth was no longer 
conscious of his movements, he rose, and, wrapping 
himself in his dressing-gown, slipped into the next 
room. He was in a curious state of nervous, mental 
activity, and his mind passed quickly from one phase of 
emotion to another — anger, disgust, remorse — these he 
suffered in such quick, successive waves, that he scarcel}'^ 
knew which possessed him. His face altered strangely 
when he was alone, and heedless of what expression it 
wore. Richard knew that he had come to a crisis in 
his married life, and that on his action during the next 
few hours his future happiness hung. 

On his action ! on the wilful caprice rather, of Rose, 
lost Rose who might even at that very hour be working 
towards the downfall of his peace. At the thought, the 
hardness that underlay his tenderness and outward 
gaiety rose perceptibly to the surface. Elizabeth 
would never have known that smiling, d^bonnaire face 
she loved, under the cruel mask it wore ; she was 
sleeping peacefully, undreaming of the danger that 
brushed her with its wings. 

When Richard had gone out that evening it was to 
be met with the news of Rose's disappearance, which 
upset all his calculations, and threatened the whole 
fabric of his life. Roger had summoned him for con- 
sultation over some matter at the mill, and there 
among the business papers on his desk he found the 
letter which told of Rose's flight, and urgently 
demanded his presence in London. He had meant to 
punish Rose by his silence, to let her feel the edge of his 
displeasure, and now at the very moment when he had 
sealed his peace with Elizabeth, when he was about to 
warm himself in the sunshine of her renewed affection. 
Rose by her perversity must needs shatter his security. 
Was he always to be haunted b^ \.\v^ tcv\^\.^V^^ cA \.\v^ 
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past ? Was he never to pay in full the price of that 
early indiscretion ? 

** If I had not been a fool I would have rid myself 
of her long ago," he thought. He cursed the scruples 
that had made him relent, and spare her even after 
his marriage. " I had but to let her go as she desired ; 
she might have been happier so." He cursed his own 
good nature ; the folly of Susan Fisher ; that newly- 
awakened soul in Rose which had taught her to defy 
him. When a man's feet are entangled in a net of 
his own weaving, it is always some outside force he is 
ready to blame. 

He paced the floor of his dressing-room, unconscious 
how the hours went by ; all his mental activity given 
to conjecture, stratagem, plan. He even felt a kind 
of exhilaration as a man will when he comes face to 
face with one of the "passionate cruces" of life. He 
was at hand grips with fate, and he burned to conquer. 
What if the sacrifice of Rose was the price of his 
peace ? She had troubled him too long ; she was an 
inconvenience, a hindrance ; she must be swept from 
his path. The remorse that had vaguely pricked him 
died away as he dwelt with impotent anger on her 
disobedience. If she were bold enough to def)' him, 
and come again to the Well House, he felt himself 
capable of killing her. The threat to his peace turned 
him cruel. 

** I shall be in time ; I must be in time to prevent 
her coming," he thought, and he paused in his pacing 
to look out on the night, fallen still and windless, the 
day breaking in grey mist as he drew aside the curtain. 
** There must be an end of this, an end of my for- 
bearance ; she has forfeited a right to my kindness. I 
shall put it out of her power to mar my life." 

Rose, the plaything of a long past day, was to be 
crushed that Elizabeth's serenity might be secured — 
Elizabeth's serenity and his happiness. For Elizabeth 
had developed a readiness to kindle into resentment, 
a tendency to exercise a moral censor5hip before which 
he shrank. He could not iae^ \.\\^ coxv^^fc^^^'^^'^^ ^ 
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full knowledge of his past on her part ; she was too 
ignorant, too innocent to judge aright. If those clear 
eyes could read his soul, would they not for ever turn 
from him in scorn and disgust ? To keep her respect, 
her love, her trust in him unshattered ; was any price 
too large for this ? His courage came back to him in 
the morning, and he had again that passing sense of 
exhilaration in the thought of conquest, and the 
feeling that now at last he was about once and for all 
to free himself from this binding entanglement 
softened his feelings towards Rose. It was unpleasing 
to him to be harsh ; he must master her, it was true ; 
but she might still liv^ her little life, and practise her 
small indulgences elsewhere, only it must be some- 
where where he should neither see nor hear of her 
again. 

Elizabeth was sensitively conscious of a new change 
in him as she sat opposite him at breakfast. In married 
life, every variation of the barometer leaves its record. 
He was absent, strangely indifferent to the small cares 
and attentions he usually lavished on her, and yet the 
look he gave her when he bade her good-bye lacked 
nothing of the usual tenderness. 

** Take care of yourself while I am gone," he said ; 
"if any one should ask for me I have left all in- 
structions with Stevenson. Don't let anything trouble 
you." 

•'* Nothing will trouble me but the wish to have you 
back again," she spoke timidly, aware of some differ- 
ence in him she could not understand. 

** That will be very soon ; to-morrow if it is in my 
power. You will not weary ? " He wgis riding to the 
station, and he lingered before mounting. ** You will 
have your cousin with you, or Grace ? " 

She made a mutinous face, recovering her gaiety. 

** You want to make your absence more of a 
penance ? " 

** Yes ; I want you to miss me," he said, boldly 

laughing; "it will console me in the hurry of business 

to know that you are counting \.Vi^ Vvo\3.t^ WW \ t^\>\\tv." 
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*'0h, I know ; " she lifted her head. *' The wife's part 
is to sit at home and weep, while the husband enjoys 
himself. But don't think that I shall be too miserable, 
I'll send for Harriet, and we will demolish all the 
reputations in the neighbourhood. The wife has her 
private pleasures too, you see.** She glanced up at him 
half mockingl}', pausing in the act of feeding Selim 
with lumps of sugar, which she took from her pocket. 

Richard was in the saddle now ; he bent down 
towards her and said with peculiar grave emphasis : 

•'* We must share everything in the future, sweet- 
heart ; I can have no private joys unless you have a 
part in them." 

She answered his caress with affection, but she was 
vaguely disquieted within. " OnFy his joys ? Why 
not his cares and worries too, if he has them ? Are 
we women always to be deprived of our rights, to be 
treated as children, as playthings, capable of only re- 
sponding to happiness ? *' 

But this woman question was very vast, and she had 
a humorous consciousness that it was too large, too 
solemn, to be grappled with in the space of a summer's 
morning. She was besides touched as she always 
was with the sense of Richard's care for her. " Why 
should I blame him for wishing to save me worry or 
annoyance ? It must be that I do not trust him ' 
completely ; if I did, would it matter at all that he 
chose to keep some things untold ? I ought to be able 
to feel certain he is right even when he seems to be 
wrong." 

In her desire to be loyal to him she resolved to 
remain at home till he came back. That hint that 
she should send for her cousin or for Grace, she inter- 
preted as a desire on his part that she should not 
venture into the town alone. 

True, the morning mists had given way to brilliant 
sunshine, and the thought of Blacktown streets with 
the bustle of renewed business refilling them, and the 
cloud of discontent removed from all (a.ce.'s.^ V*^^ 
temptation in it. Elizabelh >Na^ ^ V^^^i>K^ V^axxx-a:?:;^ 
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creature, quite open to small distractions, and not 
above an interest in shopping. Moreover, she would 
have liked at that moment to strengthen her sense of 
her husband's goodness by seeing it reflected on the 
faces of his work-people; but she was sure that it would 
please him best to think of her at home, and with 
Elizabeth to know a preference of his was to make it 
her own. 

She contented herself with wandering to the gate 
and looking out on the highway seen between the bars, 
but the prospect without was scarcely more enlivening 
than that within — a drift of yellow leaves ; the 
print of Selim's feet in the rim of hoar frost which 
the sun was fast melting ; the slow creak of a waggon 
on its way to the market. She turned resolutely, and 
went indoors. 

In the drawing-room, Stevenson with his shining 
side-whiskers, and his air of sleek prosperity, was 
superintending the head-gardener in his decoration of 
the room ; the furniture had already been removed, and 
Stevenson looked very important as he stood under 
the chandelier, dispensing advice and direction. He 
turned when his mistress came in, but he still con- 
tinued to supply Johnson with hints. 

** That 'ere palm won't do, Johnson ; it won't do at 
all ; you've got to helevate it considerable." 

" If I knows my business " Johnson was begin- 
ning in an injured tone, coming down from his ladder, 
when his eye lit on Elizabeth, and he paused 
affronted. 

Elizabeth turned and fled between a long row of 
greenhouse plants, leaving the battle for supremacy to 
be fought in her absence. In her bedroom her ball 
dress was spread upon a stand — a wonderful dress of 
white satin and lace chosen for her by her husband. 
She walked round it carefully, and inspected it without 
pleasure. There was nothing for her to do in this 
perfect house, not a tucker to sew in her bodice, not 
a flower to arrange. All these things were done by 
people who were paid lor it. 
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5he paused before a long mirror, and looked at her- 
self: steadily. 

" I am to wear white satin and pearls, the jewels 
that belonged to Richard's mother, the Italian lady, 
and I am to give a great ball. Westhill will hear of it. 
Loveday will say : * Now at last, I am sure she has 
forgotten us ; we will put her out of our hearts.* But 
I will not dance," she said aloud, half vehemently. 
** Nobody can make me do that 1 " At the very 
bottom of her .heart dancing was still recorded a 
sin. 

When she wandered into the library she was 
startled and yet pleased to see Roger there. It was 
a long time since they had met, and there was a certain 
constraint in his greeting, but Elizabeth came forward 
with bright eyes. 

** Roger," she said, " did you come because you knew 
I was alone ? *' 

** I didn't know you were alone." 

" Left to myself, for two days ! " 

'* Where is Richard ? " 

** Gone to London, on business." 

Roger looked extremely surprised ; it was on the tip 
of his tongue to say, ** It is no business connected with 
the mill," but he refrained. But his mind was busy 
going over all sorts of possibilities. 

" He went off in a great hurry," Elizabeth explained ; 
** I only heard last night that he was going." 

** Business is always unceremonious," he said, awk- 
wardly, wishing to hide his surprise from her, 

" He was going for my sake, partly," she said, re- 
sentfully, taking up the cudgels, ** to bring back some 
ornaments which were being reset." 

" Ah, that was excuse enough," his tone was slightly 
ironical, and she was nettled. She kept a dignified 
silence. 

" You haven't been near us for a long time," he said, 
breaking the pause when it had lasted a minute, '* and 
yet we have been having fine doings." 

** I have heard very little," ^Vv^ ^"a\ftL\>\\\vvw^^^'^^ "^^^^ 
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forgetting her injured dignity, ''except that matters 
are settled peaceably." 

*' Peaceably — yes ; at the expense of our making 
ourselves into fools and being despised as we deserve 
by the lads." 

'* One side or the other had to win ; may not the 
men have a victory sometimes ? " 

" They had no right to one in this case. We had 
everything on our side — expedience, justice, common- 



sense." 



** You are angry because Richard yielded and did not 
insist on introducing the new machinery ? " 

" Angry ! " it was his turn for bitterness. " I am 
a hired servant. I have no voice in the matter ; I 
have simply to obey orders and do as I am told. If 
Richard chose to turn coward " 

*' You call him a coward ? " 

** I do. It is cowardly to yield even to force, when 
one has right on one's side. I beg your pardon, I 
forgot he was your husband, I took for granted that 
you sympathized." 

** Yes ; you forgot he was my husband." She looked 
at him with her brilliant eyes. ** Now you must listen 
to me and you will see on which side my sympathy 
lay. Richard was a coward — since that is your word — 
for my sake ! You shall not blame him ; he yielded 
because it was my urgent wish." 

" Your wish ? Surely not ! " 

'* I have said so. I know you don't believe in the 
love that can make a man give up anything, even if his 
heart is set on it, to please his wife. You have never 
been married, how can you understand ? " she thrust 
her supremacy at him, " you have never been married." 

** No,*** he answered grimly, ** and when I do marry, 
I shall take care that my wife does not interfere 
between me and my duties." 

" You think that I have interfered ? " she asked, 
softening a little as she saw him grow angry. Woman, 
incomprehensible being as she is, usually respects a 
wan when he scolds. 
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" If you wish my candid opinion, you have done a 
very foolish thing. Richard had every right to intro- 
duce the newest improvements into his mill ; he was 
bound to do it, and by refraining, he has weakened 
his own position and done the men no good. I confess 
I should have thought that your influence would have 
been used on the other side.'' 

" I meant no harm,'* she said more humbly, a little 
abashed, but still clinging to her triumph ; " it seemed 
so unfair that the men were never listened to ! Why 
shouldn't they be sometimes right ? And the women 
and children would have suffered if you had not given 
m. 

" They would have deserved it.*' 

** No, not they. I am a woman, we have no choice. 
I had to think of them. I am not sorry when I think 
of them." 

But her pride in her victory rested on other grounds. 
How could Roger guess what it was to her — this proof 
of her power over Richard, this sign of her unshaken 
ascendency in his heart ? — Roger, to whom the pro- 
found mystery of marriage, with its terrible forces, was 
as a sealed book. 

** At least do not blame him, blame me ; be dis- 
pleased with me, but not with Richard — he did it 
for me." 

She could not keep the edge of exultation out of her 
voice, her pride shone in her eyes, poor Elizabeth 
foolishly glad to reinstate her idol, not willing yet to 
question the right or the wrong of the matter, content 
only to know that the yielding had been for her 
sake. 

Roger looked at her radiant eyes, her smile that 
would not be suppressed, the animated pose of her 
figure, and his grimness relaxed. ** You have gained 
the day," he said, " I suppose I must not grudge it 
to you ; but remember the issues have yet to be fought 
out — don't count on a lasting victory." 

"Educate your people, persuade them, prepare them^" 
she retorted; **get them to ^e^ ^-^^onx ^'^^,•^^^^^"^^^ 
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head the procession that leads the new machinery into 
the town.'* 

** The Greek kalends will come before you are called 
on to redeem that pledge," he said, going off with a 
shrug and a laugh. 

But when she was left alone, Elizabeth felt that she 
must discipline herself, flagellate the too exuberant 
spirit within. 

"That I should be glad because he did wrong for 
me ! But a coward ; no, never, never ! '* 

The most penitential thing she could think of was a 
visit from Grace ; accordingly, she despatched a little 
note which she knew would bring Roger's sister to 
her side. 

"Johnson and Stevenson are disputing over the 
decoration of the drawing-room," she wrote, " and I 
am helpless in their hands." 

Grace could not refrain from rising to such a bait 
as this. 

" At least, she will leave me no leisure to worry," 
thought Elizabeth, as she heard the sound of the little 
phaeton on the gravel drive. 



I 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Richard found his agitation renewed when he stood 
in the little drawing-room at Kensington, waiting for 
Mrs. Fisher. 

He was annoyed with himself over his lack of self- 
control ; but he could not help it, so much depended 
on the tidings he should hear. If Rose had wandered 
towards her old home she might reach it before he 
could return ; she might undo in a moment all the 
happiness of the last two years. 

He looked round him impatiently, as if demanding 
the room to yield up its secret and tell him where Rose 
had gone. Signs of her there were in plenty — a bit 
of unfinished work with the needle sticking in it, some 
withered flowers, a child's toy pistol laid across the 
open page of a greasy novel, borrowed from a circu- 
lating library. He turned it over with a gingerly 
disgust, and yet with reviving confidence too. If Rose 
could still console herself with sensational fiction, 
matters could not be so very bad. 

All these things were eloquent of her presence ; they 
bespoke no premeditation on her part, and he began 
to hope that she might not really have escaped after 
all ; a fit of petulance, perhaps had sent her forth. But 
she would return, and he would make new arrange- 
ments ; he would put it out of her power to alarm his 
peace in future. All would yet be well. 

He grew impatient at his continued solitude, and was 
about to ring the bell when an untidy servant in a 
dirty morning wrapper came irv ^wd ^^Va^\xnxsv v^ '^^^ 
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to Mrs. Fisher's room, since she was too ill to rise 
to receive him. 

He found her sitting up in bed, wrapped in a shawl, 
her face wasted and worn with suffering, but wearing 
a set, resolute look — the look of a strong nature defying, 
even triumphing over pain. 

The sight disturbed Richard very much, and his face 
was discomposed and troubled, as he went forward and 
took her hand. The boy, who was playing silently 
with some toys on the hearthrug, sprang up at sight 
of his father; but Richard motioned him away with 
one hand and the child fell back timidly. 

" You are very ill : I am afraid you have been 
suffering," he said. 

" I am dying," she answered quietly, almost in- 
differently ; " I am glad you have come, you may yet 
be in time." 

** Where is she ? " he could not delay the question, 
he could not wait to sympathize with her sufferings ; 
and indeed she seemed to despise his sympathy. 

"I do not know, it is for you to find her; she left 
me without a word of warning." 

" When ? " 

" The night before last." 

He set his teeth. "Two days and you have done 
nothing ? " 

" I searched for her all day yesterday, if my strength 
had not failed me I should have done so to-day ; but 
the hand of God is laid upon me. Now it rests with 
you, you must find her; if you would free 3'our soul 
from the guilt of her eternal destruction you must 
rescue her." 

He threw out his hand with a quick impatient 
movement. 

** It is no time to preach," he said coldly; "spare 
the moral. Don't you know that by this time she may 
be with my wife ? Good God ! do you know what that 

means — do you suppose my wife would bear it " he 

broke off suddenly, overcome by the very possibility of 
such a meeting. Susan Fisher \ooVtdL ^\.\\\m^\lbL a 
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sad, unflinching gaze. The act of dying clears the 
moral vision ; Richard's sin stood bare before her, she 
could no longer excuse him, the child she had cradled 
in her arms, plead for him, extenuate his fault at the 
expense of another. 

** You will be punished," she said with her strange 
steady gaze, and something of the prophet's assured 
certainty in her tone, *' sin brings retribution ; you 
cannot escape even here — you will suffer as you have 
made another suffer — you will be wounded through 
your deepest affections; your sin will find you out." 

Richard gazed back at her stem face with its 
exalted, resolute expression, and the blood ran cold 
in him at her words. His emotion paralyzed him, and 
he could not open his lips. Was it true that a vision 
of the future was granted to the dying — was this 
message of doom given her to deliver — his doom and 
Elizabeth's ? 

He tried to shake off the influence of her mesmeric 
look, and in turning away his head, he suddenly became 
conscious of the child's wondering, open-eyed gaze as 
he stood a few paces away staring at his father. 
Richard felt his energy come back in a moment— the 
energy of anger. He took the little fellow by the 
shoulder with a firm, almost rough grasp, and turned 
him out of the room. The child frightened and be- 
wildered began to cry, but Richard paid no heed to 
his tears. He came back to the bedside, his face set 
and hard. He was determined to get to the bottom 
of the matter. 

** You talked to Rose as you have spoken to me," he 
said, **and you have terrified her into flight." 

"I had to bear my testimony before I left her; it 
was borne in on me, and I could not refrain. She is a 
hardened sinner ; I exhorted her to repent." 

" When did you feel bound to deliver this exhorta- 
tion ? " His tone was bitterly ironical ; it somewhat 
shook her self-control. 

" Two nights ago. I knew I was not long for this 
world; when you stand whet^ 1 wtl ^\.'ax\S\\\.'^> 'qj^ *^^ 
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outmost rim of life, you see things no longer in a 
mist." 

** You could never be accused of being blind to the 
faults of others ! She left you that same night ? " 

** She went out that night, and she did not return." 

*' And you took no steps to find her? " 

" I have told you that I sought everywhere for her 
the next day. I went to all the places where I knew 
she was in the habit of going — to the gardens, the 
park, the shops. Do you think it was my desire that 
she should sink deeper in the mire ? I sought her till 
my limbs failed me ; I have watched all night in prayer 
for her." 

" You know of no friend to whom she could have 
gone ? " he interrupted. 

Susan Fisher shook her head. 

**Such as she have no friends." 

Richard, who had been leaning on the rail at the foot 
of the bed, straightened himself. 

" Then it is for me to find her, as you say." He 
took a step towards the door, but he turned again. 

"You talk of her soul's death lying at my door. If 
she goes astray, is eternally lost, as you charitably 
believe, have you no share in the business? With 
your canting talk of damnation and the devil you have 
terrified the child into fronting her ruin. If she has 
gone into the mud you have sent her there. That's 
your religion. May it comfort you in your last hour ! " 

She was visibly shaken and moved as he pitilessly 
flung his words at her. Her hands went out to him. 

** Richard," she said, piteously, " I nursed you on 
my bosom when you were little and helpless ; I stood 
by you in the days when you were poor and obscure ; I 
even, God forgive me, overlooked your sin because of 
the love I bore you — do not leave me without one kind 
word ! " 

At the last she felt the need of human love and 
kindness ; her austere creed could not satisfy that 
hungry yearning. ** Richard," she cried, her voice 
strong with emotion, ** do not Ae^N^ m^ vv\ ^tv^er*" 
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But he would not hear her ; he went from the room 
without a word or a look. It gave him a kind of 
savage pleasure to shatter her, to punish her, to cast 
the responsibility of Rose's flight on her shoulders. 
He would not listen to the inward voice that said — 
**You were harsh and cold to the poor child — you 
were tired of her, this forbidden flower that* you plucked 
and flung carelessly aside when it withered and drooped 
on your hands." He was too uneasy, too anxious and 
annoyed ; the world seemed to have conspired against 
him ; everything contributed to his irritation — Susan 
Fisher's ill-timed denunciations, the untidy, ill-regu- 
lated house where the servants were not to be found 
when one wanted them, above all, the difficulty of 
tracing Rose. In the chaos of London where was he 
to find her? He looked into her room on the way 
downstairs ; Susan had told him that she had taken 
nothing but a handbag where she kept a small purse 
always supplied with the shillings she liked to spend 
on trifles that caught her fancy. She was not without 
resources, and yet the fact that she had made no 
preparation for a long absence seemed to point to her 
intended return. 

The room had been quitted in haste; her dresses, 
the muddy boots she had worn, were lying about ; some 
clothing had been tossed out of a drawer on to the bed 
which had not been slept on ; the boy*s little bed, drawn 
within the shelter of the same curtain, was left as he 
had risen from it. 

Richard felt a sensation of mingled anger and disgust 
at these evidences of neglect on the part of the maids. 
Downstairs in the tawdry, undusted drawing-room he 
found the child, kneeling listlessly on a chair by the 
window, the traces of tears still on his cheeks. He 
shrank frightenedly when he saw his father, and Richard 
experienced a fresh wave of irritation. It hurt him that 
the child should be afraid of him. 

** Come here, Dick,** he said, seating himself on one 
of the gay satin chairs and motioning to the boy ; ** I 
want to talk to you." 
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The child came forward reluctantly, but Richard put 
out a hand and drew him to his knee. He was a hand- 
some boy, with his father's brow and his dark eyes, but 
he had Rose's weak, sensitive mouth. 

** There is nothing to be afraid of," said Richard, 
trying to control his impatience and speak kindly. 
** Were you feeling dull and lonely ? " 

*' Mrs. Fisher is ill," said the boy, " and Mary 
wouldn't let me make a noise; she wouldn't let me 
play with Gyp." 

" Well, you shall play with Gyp to-day. Now think, 
Dick; I want you to tell me when you saw mamma 
last." 

The boy looked up with his great liquid eyes into his 
father's face. The look was an exploring one. ** Are 
you to be trusted ? " it seemed to say. Many mysterious 
hints had been dropped in the boy's hearing these last 
two days. Mary, his nurse, scornful in her unassailed 
virtue, had not failed to put the darkest interpretation 
on her mistress's absence ; and poor little Dick knew 
vaguely that something untoward and unforeseen, 
something not to be talked about, had shaken the 
peace of his home. 

Richard smiled reassuringly. 

" Mamma has gone away," he said, " and we want 
to find her and bring her back. Now tell me when she 
said good-bye to you ? " 

*' Last night," said the boy, his confidence restored 
by that smile. 

" Not last night. Think again. Who put you to 
bed, then ? " 

** Mary." 

** Then it was the night before when mamma said 
good-bye to you ? " 

"Last night," persisted the child with unshaken 

certainty, gazing straight into his father's face. 

"Mary took the light away; she wanted to go to a 

party, she and cook, and she said a black man would 

come down the chimney and carry me away if I cried." 

^' And you were frightened? " 
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"Yes," said the child with that' quivering droop of 
the mouth that reminded him so sharply of Rose. 

" And it was when you were lying alone in the dark 
that mamma came ? " 

Dick nodded. He was no longer afraid of his father 
now that he was kind ; he was ready to be quite frank. 

*' She came in so quietly, not rustling, as she does 
when she has on her silk frock, that I thought it was 
the black man, and I hid under the blankets ; then she 
said, * Dick, it is mamma,* and I looked out, and she 
said I was not to cry or make a noise in case it wakened 
Mrs. Fisher '* 

*' And then ? " said Richard, encouragingly. 

"And then she kissed me, and said she wasn't 
coming back, not ever. Mamma was crying. Do you 
think it is true that she is not coming back ? " 

** We must try to find her.*' Richard's heart was 
beating painfully. Last night ? Then she could not 
have gone to the Well House — she could not have 
meant to go. And if she were indeed not coming back 
any more — if she were to die — that would be the best 
solution of all, an end to all the difficulties of the situa- 
tion. He would not have raised a finger to hurt her^ 
but if she were to die : he recoiled from the baseness of 
the thought, but yet it took root in his heart ; it became 
a hope ; he could not stifle it. 

" Is that all you have to tell me, Dick ? *' He spoke 
quietly, with an effort. " When mamma kissed you 
did she go away ? Did she say nothing more ? " 

The childish eyes were clouded with a vague trouble 
and fear. 

" Tell me,'* he said, firmly. 

" She gave me this " — the boy obeyed the stronger 
will, tugging at a ribbon round his neck — "but she 
said I wasn't to tell anybody, not Mrs. Fisher or 
Mary; but Mary didn't dress me, and she hasn't found 
it yet." 

" Mamma would wish you to show it to me," said 
Richard, aiding in unbuttoning the cVvvVdf% ^^t^.. "V^. 
was a h'ttJe coloured daguerreol^^^ oi Vvcas*^^^ •CcsaX^^s. 
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pulled out from its hiding-place ; he had given it to 
Rose in the early days of his fancy for her ; the blue 
ribbon that held it was faded and frayed. As he looked 
at it, that younger self, and remembered those compa- 
ratively innocent days when he had experienced a true 
passion for the pretty ignorant young girl, something 
like remorse seized him, but he quickly mastered it. 
He slipped the little picture into his pocket. 

" Papa will keep it for you, Dick, till mamma comes 
back,*' he said, ** so that Mrs. Fisher and Mary need 
not know." 

The child followed the motion of his father's hand ; 
then he looked up in his face. 

" It is your picture, papa, isn't it ? '* he asked. 

" Yes," said Richard, taking the boy's cheeks in ' 
both hands and kissing him on the brow; "but you 
don't want a picture of me when you have myself. 
And now here is a new shilling to spend. Mary shall 
take you to the toy-shop with Gyp." 

He went from the house to begin his search, but in 
what a different spirit. He was governed in spite of 
himself by a new hope. That farewell that Rose had 
taken of her son — did she mean it to be final ? Had 
she indeed gone away never to return ? If she lived 
would she have the strength to resist the temptation of 
coming back, of trying to see her boy, perhaps even ol 
trying to see himself again ? He told himself that, 
let Rose's life be arranged as it might, no strength of 
purpose was to be looked for from her. Freed from 
the bonds he had imposed, she would lose all motive 
for self-control. Stern and harsh as Susan Fisher's 
guardianship had been, at least it had kept Rose safe ; 
but if she were dead ? 

He did not define the manner of her death. He 
would have shrunk in genuine horror from the charge 
that conduct of his could aid or hasten it. He evaded 
the thought, he silenced it, strove to banish it, but it 
came back, it governed him tyrannously. It was with 
him all that afternooon, when he made a furtive, 
abortive search for her, Vvautvtm^i W\^ \vQi\xafc vsx 
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Kensington when the darkness fell, telling himself 
that she was sure to return, that he would find her, and 
yet knowing all the while that he lied to himself, and 
that to know her gone from him for ever would be the 
surest relief he could experience. 

When he went to his hotel at last, and tried to sleep, 
the vision of a future free and unencumbered, a future 
when he should be able to lavish all his love and 
tenderness on Elizabeth, with no secret fears to haunt 
him, and mar his perfect happiness, rose before him, 
and kept sleep from his eyes. 

" I will lead a blameless life," he cried, making a 
compact with his soul, refusing to believe in the 
irrevocableness of his wrong-doing. ** I will do every 
justice to the boy, he must take his mother's name, 
but he will be educated and provided for. I will send 
him abroad, he will soon forget me, but it will be my 
care to do honourably by him. He need never suffer.*' 

He started up in bed, a cold sweat breaking out on 
his brow. What if Rose were not dead ; if she were 
but in hiding, waiting to bring down retribution on 
him — waiting to denounce him to Elizabeth ? Any- 
thing but that, anything but that ; the thought was 
intolerable, insupportable. He had been a miserable 
fool, but he had meant no harm, and at least he had 
done all that lay in his power to repair his early 
indiscretion. If Rose chose to leave his care, was he 
to blame for that ? Providence could scarcely mean to 
punish him for another^s misdeeds. So the conflict 
went on. 

When the waiter brought him the newspapers with 
his coffee he opened them, with a mingling of dread 
and hope, but no tragedy in which he had a vital 
share confronted him there. He passed the day in an 
aimless search, fruitless since he shrank from calling 
in any experienced aid. To put the affair into the 
hands of a detective would be only to add to the chance 
of his secret reaching Elizabeth, he would do nothing 
to help on that possible disastet, lLVvo>3L^>i}eL^ ^>:>.^^^'o&R.'e:. 
and uncertainty were hard lo \ie.^.t. \l ^c»^^ Ow^^^^-^ 
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leave the home he had provided for her, he was freed 
from responsibility. His conscience could not accuse 
him, he defied it to upbraid him. 

He went again to the house at Kensington, but 
hearing that Susan Fisher was a little better, he did 
not send for a sick nurse as he had thought oiF doing. 
She sent a message asking him to go to her, but he 
excused himself on the plea of haste. 

He summoned Mary, however, and spoke to her so 
sternly that she had not a word to say in reply. She 
would have rebelled if she had dared, but he had a way 
of making himself respected by those who served him ; 
besides the place was an easy one, easier now since 
the old lady was ill, and the wages were good. 

" You will stay and look after everything till your 
mistress returns,** he said. The girl looked oddly at 
him, and he bit his lip in mingled shame and anger. 
Could she read his secret hopes in his face ? or, did 
she, too, think that Rose would not return ? 

It was late in the afternoon before he started for 
home. He had done nothing, and could do nothing if 
he stayed a year. He was worn out with the mental 
strain, and tired of combating that guilty hope that 
sprang up anew till it grew into a burning desire from 
which he could not escape. 

To go back to Elizabeth free, no longer afraid. 
"Oh, God! what bliss that would be!** 



CHAPTER XXV. 

And as he sped along in the darkness, that for which he 
longed, that for which he even prayed had been granted 
him. 

Poor lost Rose ! Did some dim instinctive knowledge 
of his base desires reach her in the hour of temptation, 
and urge her faltering steps to the last fatal deed ? 
She was not brave by nature, she shrank from pain and 
physical discomfort. On the night when she had fled 
out of the house, goaded by Susan Fisher's stern 
admonitions, terrified by the picture drawn for her of 
the unrepentant, who are dead in trespasses and sins, 
she had had no thought of self-destruction. To escape 
Susan's voice, the cold scrutiny of her eyes, her 
warnings — that had been her main desire in her flight. 

Rose was little more than a child in years, and she 
was very ignorant ; religion had never taken any hold 
of her, she had not consciously missed it, or needed it, 
or been moved by its appeals. Until a year ago she had 
scarcely realized that she had been living a life of sin ; 
the knowledge had come to her cruelly, pressed on her 
by Susan's sternness, by Richard's desertion. And 
even in all the months when she had been slowly 
awakening to a bitter sense of her fallen estate among 
her sister-women, it was not her offence against the 
Divine love that she mourned, it was the loss of the 
human love that drove her to despair. Richard had 
forsaken her. He no longer cared for her, he loved 
some one else, and with that certainty her last stay 
and support was taken from her. ^N\\^\oM\. "^^Oc\r5ct^^ 
care she was like a ruddet\e?»^ s\v\^ dLVVN^"^ "^^^^ "^"^ 
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caprice of the winds and waves, sure to be shipwrecked 
at last. She could not face her world without him, it 
was too difficult. 

When she rushed away from the house that night, 
it was with some vague idea of going to him, of 
imploring him to let her return, and live again at the 
cottage with her boy. If only she might live alone, 
and away from Susan's never-ending sermons ; even 
if she did not see him, she would be near him ; but 
then the memory of her last interview with him rose 
in her mind, and she shrank in dread before the 
thought of his anger. 

** He would never forgive me, never," she sobbed, as 
she fled along the lighted streets, not knowing where 
she went. The night aspect of the streets confused 
her, she had never been out alone after dark before ; 
the lights dazzled her, passers-by jostled her, others 
turned and stared at her, this young girl hurrying 
along with frightened eyes, flushed cheeks, and an 
agitated air. Then a man said something to her, she 
did not catch the words, but she drew aside, startled 
and alarmed, and hurried on faster. 

She had reached a part of London that was new to 
her now — a region that lay far beyond the radius of 
her daily walks, and all the life and bustle of the 
pavement, crowded as it was with toilers set free for 
the night stroll which is the recreation of the poor, 
bewildered and perplexed her. 

How ardently she wished now that she were home 
again, safe in the shelter of her own room, with Dick 
in his little bed, where she could reach out a hand to 
touch him. Oh, how far off he seemed, as if he were 
lost to her too ! Would Mary remember his flannel 
nightgown ? 

Susan would make him say his prayers. Would he 

pray for his mother ? Some of the old tenderness 

woke in her heart for the child whom she had almost 

ceased to notice in the wreck and ruin of her life, 

bereft of RichsLrd's affection. But to go back — to be 

fjjsmtmtmgain with her sin, Vvet ^\vam^, \.o \w4^ \v&x 
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vice flung in her face — no, she could not do that. 
She had her little purse in her pocket with some money 
in it; she could secure a night's lodging, and to- 
morrow, perhaps, she might go back to see the boy. 

She turned down a quiet street where she hoped to 
find what she sought, and guided by a young woman 
to whom she appealed, she summoned courage to 
knock at the door of a clean, respectable looking house* 
Fortunately for her it was all that it seemed, and 
though the landlady hesitated a moment before ad- 
mitting a stranger who arrived without luggage or 
recommendation, something in Rose's forlorn looks 
touched her, and she relented. 

" You're strange here ; you're from the north, are 
you not ? " she asked. 

"Yes," said Rose, flushing, and drooping her head. 
The north — what memories and longings it woke in 
her. If one could only tear the past out by the roots. 

"Well, I'm not over fond of taking in folk I don't 
know something of, but you look respectable ; you may 
sleep here and welcome." 

** I can pay you," said Rose, timidly, producing her 
purse, but the landlady pushed away her hand. 

"Time enough when you're leaving; if you want 
anything you can have some tea." 

But Rose was too sick and miserable, too frightened 
by the step she had taken to be able to eat either then 
or in the morning when she was invited to share her 
hostess's meal in the back parlour. 

The landlady exercised the prerogative of her class, 
and was inquisitive, but Rose had little to say. She 
could not tell her story, her miserable story, to this 
strange woman, who looked so critically and pene- 
tratingly at her. There was no one in whom she could 
confide, to whom she could go in her hour of trouble. 
She explained that she wanted to go to Kensington, 
blushing at her own duplicity. 

" Happen you can put me on the way ? " 

" Why, that's not so far off — have \/owi\\fctA^'OcvK^O,'''' 

" Yes,'' said Rose, desperate i\o>n Vo ^'^V -a.^^^ A^^^ 
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she should be compelled to confession. She paid her 
little bill and seemed to give heed to the landlady's 
voluble directions, but when she got of sight she 
checked her speed and wandered listlessly and aimlessly 
she knew not where. She could not go home. Susan 
Fisher's cruel words still rang in her ears — " her love 
for Richard was a sin ; God would never pardon her till 
she put it out of her heart." 

To live not only without his love, but to cease to 
care for him too — she could not do that. God might 
punish her, as Susan had said, but she would love and 
hunger for him still. 

It was late in the afternoon when she at last took 
courage to go and see her child once more. In the 
chaos of her life the child seemed a refuge ; perhaps 
when she saw the little fellow things would grow 
clearer. For his sake she might grow brave enough to 
approach Richard once more. Dick would be coming 
home from his afternoon walk — she knew all the history 
of his little day, she pictured the little fellow wearing 
his new grey coat with the bright buttons which pleased 
him so much, and rushing on before Mary, with Gyp at 
his heels. 

" He wunnot miss me sore," she said, unconsciously 
falling back into the old dialect, the tears springing at 
the thought. " I never could tak* no comfort in him 
since " — since Richard forsook her. All the sorrow of 
her life dated from the hour she had set foot in London. 
How she hated it — the bright, cruel, unheeding place — 
there was no room for such misery as hers in it, and no 
help. 

She had asked her way, and was going weary and 
exhausted in the direction of home, too dazed and 
bewildered to think of driving, when she chanced to 
pass a central station where at the moment a throng of 
newly-alighted passengers was issuing. 

She paused shrinkingly to let the crowd go by, and 
while she stood there, Richard came out with the 
throng and passed her. 
She knew him in a mometvl, iVvow^Vv ^\ie; V^^\iftx n€^ 
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down ; he was so close to her that the little bag he 
carried in his right hand brushed her skirts. His face 
was hard and set with the cruel determined look it had 
worn in the night watches, when he made up his mind 
that he must free himself once for all from this 
entanglement. 

It seemed to the wretched girl as if he looked her 
straight in the eyes with hatred, scorn, repudiation in 
his own. Her lips opened, but no cry came from them. 
She put out her hand to arrest him, but he was gone, 
lost in the throng. 

She staggered forward a step or two, then the moving 
panorama grew dim and shadowy : she would have 
fallen had not some compassionate soul caught and 
supported her. 

They carried her into the waiting room of the station 
and a doctor hastily summoned, pronounced it to be a 
faint from exhaustion. When she came to herself, all 
too soon restored from that blessed unconsciousness, a 
woman was bending over her bathing her face. 

** There, you are coming round nicely ; you feel better 
don't you?" 

** Yes," said Rose faintly struggling to rise, the con- 
sciousness of her misery coming slowly back to her, ** I 
can go on now." 

** Lie still a bit," said the woman kindly ; " this is the 
slack time, and there's nobody likely to want this sofa ; 
besides, no one has a better right to it than you. 
You've been travelling, haven't you ? " 

The faint colour rose in Rose's cheeks. 

** I am going to some friends," she said. 

" Ah, and I daresay you were too anxious, being 
strange to London, as anybody can see, to eat, and so 
you've knocked yourself up. There was a doctor, by 
good chance, among the passengers going by the down 
train, and he ran in and took a look at you when our 
men brought you in. * Give the little fool a good 
meal/ he says ; * she's been thinking like the rest of 
them that she was made to live otv ^\\.' '^^VsA "^ 
pleasant v/aiy with him " — she Yau^Vv^di — ^^^ ^tA^^ ^sax^- 
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say he didn't want to scare me, for you looked pretty 
bad. I thought myself you were dead, and Fm used to 
faints, as you may say, having been in this waiting 
room since it was built, and hundreds of ladies coming 
here every day. Now, you just rest, and I'll get you 
some tea from the refreshment room — you've got money 
by you, I daresay ? Then when you've had it, you will 
be able to go on." 

Rose fumbled for her purse, too miserable and weak 
to refuse her new friend's offices or to refute her in- 
ferences. If she were taken for a traveller, what did it 
matter ? What did anything matter now ? was she not 
indeed a wanderer, without a refuge, without a friend ? 
Oh ! if it had indeed been death that had come to her, 
how good it would have been — why had they brought 
her back to life ? 

That glimpse of Richard's face had sealed her doomr 
The tremulous hope that had never quite left her, died 
in her at the sight of his unrelenting look. She was 
convinced that he had seen her, and refused to recog- 
nize her. They had sent for him because she had gone 
away — that consequence of her flight had not before 
occurred to her — and now he was come to punish her. 
He would send her away where she should never see 
him or hear of him ; perhaps to one of those places of 
which Susan had spoken, where women who have fallen 
from virtue have leisure for repentance. 

Her imagination shuddered — away from such a 
future, poor Rose loving her ease, caring for what she 
wore, for nice things to eat, for warmth, for caressing 
love — there was more dread in the thought of such a 
life than there was in death. Dead people slept and 
could forget, and perhaps God was not so cruel as 
Susan said He was. Surely He could not punish her 
always for having loved Richard ! 

Poor perplexed soul ! bruised, beaten, unable to face 
the storms of life — at whose door does the guilt of your 
shipwreck lie ? 

It was that same night .that Rose paid the secret 
to her child, of which he had told his father. The 
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instinct of motlierhood would not be denied at the last. 
" I don't want him to forget me," she thought, " or to 
think too bad of me ; " the passion to be thought well 
of still strong in her. 

It was as a guilty creature, trembling lest she should 
be discovered and turned away, that she hung about 
her home. If Richard should come — her heart ceased 
to beat at the thought. But he did not come. He was 
dining at his hotel at that moment, and when he had 
finished it was too late to disturb the early household 
of women at Kensington. 

Rose concealed herself among the shrubbery of the 
little garden and waited, cowering and afraid. There 
was a light in Susan's window — she must be ill ; in 
bed, perhaps, for the drawing-room was all dark. 
Presently a candle was lit in her bedroom too, and she 
knew that Mary must be putting Dick to bed. She 
strained her ear, thinking she could hear his voice, 
prattling on about the day's doings, asking questions 
about her, perhaps, the mother who had forsaken him ! 
But the light was very quickly extinguished, and soon 
after the front door opened softly, and Mary and the 
cook came out dressed for walking. 

Rose took courage then, for she knew that Susan 
must be very ill and unable to oppose her. She felt in 
her pocket for the latch-key she always carried, and let 
herself in softly, stealing upstairs like a thief, an alien, 
an intruder in the home which was no longer hers. 

She was out again in the darkness, that farewell 
over ; her arms still felt the pressure of Dick's little 
body — his careless, puzzled kisses were on his lips. 

" He wunnot miss me," she sobbed, her tears falling 
fast, " he thought a deal more on his feyther." In all 
this cruel, cold world there was no heart that beat 
supremely for her ; even her little child had been more 
surprised than sorry when she said good-bye. 

What was there left ? There was but one refuge, one 
end to the bitterness and desolation. She remembered 
the river to which she had gone one summer day with 
Dick when first they came to London — before hope had 
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quite died. It drew her by a strong desire ; it would be 
cool there, and quiet, away from the noise of footsteps, 
of talk, of laughter, cool and quiet, and very still. 

She saw the water flowing dark and solemn, carrying 
everything on its broad bosom, hiding all secrets well — 
would it carry her too, away from all the pain of life, 
to peace, and stillness, and forgetfulness ? She hurried 
her steps, longing for this refuge. 

As she turned the corner a wild face gleamed at her 
for a moment in the light of a lamp-post, and she 
started violently. It woke so many vivid memories of 
the past in her — this white, eager face — memories of 
the man she had wronged, of her girlhood with its 
careless hopes and dreams, but for all the anguish she 
suffered now she would not have undone the past. She 
still yearned with passionate eagerness for the vanished 
happiness of her life with Richard. ** I canna help it," 
she sobbed, ** I'm hungering aw' the time for what I 
shall niver ha' again. I canna bear the wearyin' an' 
longin' ; it sends me to my death." 

God forgive her — she had no room in her narrow 
thoughts for anything but her own misery — no pity for 
the man whose life she had wrecked. The glimpse she 
had of him only made her hasten faster, turning in 
dread at every sound, in terror of his pursuit, pressing 
on with weak, panting breath and faltering steps, fearing 
nothing but the thought that he might follow and bring 
her back. 

At njidnight she was at a lonely reach of the river, 
far away from noise and traffic, with no witnesses but 
the solemn stars. 

The tide was beginning to run down, but gently as 
yet, with a lapping sound ; the water shone like steel, 
pale and cold, with scarce a ripple on it. She crouched 
close to it, looking at it till it half mesmerized her by 
its murmurous flow. She slowly took off all her 
trinkets and rings — all but one little one Richard had 
given her long ago, she could not part with that — and 
placing them in the small bag that held her purse, she 
ed her arm and flung it into the heart of the water. 
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There was a splash, a ripple or two, then the river 
slid on as if nothing had broken its flow. Was that 
how it would be with her ? Would it hide her too, and 
cover her up so that no one would ever see her misery ? 

" They will not know me if they find me,'* she 
thought, looking at her bare hands, stripped of the 
rings she had taken pride in. It was like the beginning 
of death already. She stooped and dipped her hand in 
the stream — how cold it was! — she shrank with a sudden 
physical repugnance. Was it difficult to die ? Did one 
suffer much ? 

How long she sat there she did not know, but she 
was startled at last by the sound as if of steps on the 
bank above her. 

A palpitating dread seized her ; she dared not look 
round. Was she to be captured here, within sight of 
freedom, and taken back to a life bereft of love, a life of 
austerity, of repentance for that which she had never 
regretted, for the possession of which she would yield 
her soul even now ? Oh, not that, not that ! 

She waited in terror till there was silence again, only 
the listening darkness and the flowing water. She 
braced herself to one supreme effort — it was but a leap 
and rest was hers. 

She struggled with a wild fear when the waters with 
their deafening rush closed over her. In one glowing, 
illuminating flash all her past rose before her — her 
girlhood, her mother's face, her pride in Richard's love, 
her delight in her baby. Oh ! life was beautiful ; what 
had she done ? Was not love possible, even yet ? It 
could not be too late 

Then suddenly the light faded and went out, her 
struggle ceased, the cold sullen waters took her in their 
embrace and carried her away, and another poor soul, 
wounded and defeated in life's battle, went back to God 
who made it. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Home had never seemed so precious a possession as it 
did to Dale on the night of his return. The hazards 
that had seemed to threaten it made it doubly dear. 

The groom who met him at the station told him all 
was well, and the discreet Stevenson, when he received 
his master's coat and bag in the hall, corroborated this. 

" There hasn't been anybody asking for you, sir," he 
said, as if he understood very well the significance of 
this detail, " and your letters is lying in the library." 

" Where is your mistress ? " 

Stevenson appealed to Elizabeth's maid who came 
downstairs at that moment with a light shawl over 
her arm. 

•* She is in the Dutch garden, sir ; I was going to 
take this to her." 

"Give it to me" — he turned to Stevenson — "take 
the letters to my dressing-room." 

He was consumed with a tormenting desire to know 
if there was any news of Rose, and yet he told himself 
he was a fool. Nothing had been heard of her that 
morning when he left London, and the evening post 
was not due for some hours. 

He went out to seek Elizabeth at once, not even 
waiting to wash off the dust of travel. Here was a 
model husband, truly. 

" It's not everj^ man as would be in such a hurry/* 
said Stevenson, leisurely watching his master as he 
disappeared. He stood on the upperniost step, caress- 
ing his shining side whiskers. 

** It's not eveiy lady as would deserve it," retorted 
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Phoebe, hotly, always on the defensive where her 
mistress was concerned. 

" Well, I hain't got nothink against her," said Steven- 
son, speaking with the superiority that was the privilege 
of his sex, " she don't interfere like some folks do as 
should know better, seeing that they've never had to do 
J3ut with women servants all their lives." 

The sting was meant for young Mrs. Ned, whose un- 
warranted control in the matter of the floral decorations 
still rankled in his mind. 

*' Yes, Grace was here," Elizabeth was saying, as she 
paced the garden, her hand within Richard's arm, 
" one doesn't have much time to weary when she is 
here." 

** Then you didn't miss me ? My one thought was 
how soon I could return to you." 

There was no shadow on the face she lifted to his, 
and his heart leaped up at the thought that she guessed 
and suspected nothing. What did everything else 
matter in comparison with this ? 

" It has looked a year to me," he ended. 

She laughed up in his face. 

" You want me to say something flattering. Aren't 
you sorry my eyes are not all red with weeping ? 
Well, I hadn't time to mourn, for, as I told you, Grace 
was here, and Roger and Ned came to dinner." 

** So you've been quite dissipated." The contrast 
between his own suspense and misery, and her unsus- 
pecting gaiety struck him sharply. And he must carry 
his dread and his hope still in his heart, and smile and 
be merry with her. She was in a fantastic mood, half 
teasing, and it cost him an effort to respond. 

" Yes, if you can call Ned and Grace dissipation." 

" You leave out Roger ; does the qualification not 
apply to him ? " 

** Roger and I had a little quarrel, but we made our 
peace." 

" Then you have indeed been busy, so many emotions 

crowded into one day ! And what did you and Roger 

. fall out about ? " He was secretly uneasy ; had Ro^ec 
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guessed anything? But her expression disarmed 
him. 

" Grace is a very good corrective to strong emotion," 
she said, with a smile in her clear eyes, " a sort of 
moral cold douche. You want to know what Roger 
and I differed about ? " she came closer to him, and he 
saw that she was blushing. *' He made me see that I 
was wrong about the mill. * A retrogressive movement.* 
That was one of my iniquities ; it would appear I 
have hindered the march of progress and done nobody 
any good, least of all you.*' 

** Me ! " he answered with surprise ; " nothing you 
could do could hurt me, my dearest, nothing but one 
thing " — he added lower. The whole question of the 
factory and its management seemed so remote, so 
trivial, it had had absolutely no place in his thoughts, 
and he needed to exercise a kind of force to bring it 
once more within his mental line. 

" What business is it of Roger's what you choose to 
think or do, so long as I am satisfied ? " 

" He would still retain his opinion," she said, with 
a lurking smile. ** Women should mind their own 
business and not meddle ; that sums it up." 

" Let him mind his own," said Richard, with a shade 
6f anger. 

" Come and see the decorations," said Elizabeth, in 
a persuasive tone ; ** there are one or two critical points 
left for you to settle. You should have witnessed the 
skirmish between Grace and Stevenson ; it was as 
good as a play to see those two great powers in 
collision." 

** And you — were you not demolished between 
them ? " 

How hard he was trying to be easy and natural, to 
hide his anxiety, and the signs of the mental strain 
through which he had passed. If he had not loved 
her he would not have cared ; his love for her was his 
punishment. It was not his wrong-doing, but the \iew 
that she would take of \t \.Vva\. ^\ck&w^d him. Many 
men had done as he had dotve aivd \.\\o>\^\. x^^ ^'axe^^j — 
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few men had had less to reproach themselves with in 
such an affair* He reckoned inwardly the names of 
certain acquaintances whose indiscretions had surpassed 
his, whose lives would less well bear scrutiny : there 
was So-and-so, and So-and-so, whose record was far 
from blameless, and yet though their wives knew of, or 
guessed at, their transgressions, the peace of the house 
was not disturbed. But Elizabeth — he realized her 
absolute purity when he looked at her, her impossible 
standard for him and for all men. She would never 
forgive or be reconciled to him. 

He held this mental dialogue with himself while he 
was answering her light remarks, trying to be even 
more lively and responsive than usual, but as they 
walked back to the house he felt that she looked at him 
once or twice curiously. 

Why didn't he speak of his London journey ? Had 
he nothing to tell her in turn ? Had she proved herself 
too unwise to have business matters entrusted to her ear? 

" I brought back the pearls," he said, as if answering 
this unspoken question. This quickness of compre- 
hension had always charmed Elizabeth. He was so 
sympathetic that she sometimes felt she scarcely needed 
to express what was in her mind. 

" Yes, I was worth robbing on my way coming down. 
The jeweller has done his work very well ; my visit to 
him was the only pleasant bit of the journey, all the 
rest was tiresome and stupid, and I am heartily glad to 
be at home again. I underrated the charms of the 
Well House ; one has only to go to London to appre- 
ciate them." 

** I never wished to leave it, though I like London 
too." 

" But not in the dead season, when nobody is in 
town and nothing is going on, and only the poor devils 
who have to grind at business all the year round are left 
behind." 

This was the aspect he wished his visit to take in her 
eyes, a mere tiresome necessity in\po%^4. w\ Vykv^'^s^^ 
yet he felt a pang of compuncUotv vaWw ^^ ^-scv^— 
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" Poor Richard, then I ought to have been pitying 
you after all ! But the business is accomplished, isn't 
it ? and now you can rest and amuse yourself." 

** In the first place Til go and change this travelling 
suit, and then you will show me your preparations." 

He left her with a great appearance of gaiety and 
bustle and haste to be back at her side. In truth he 
did wish to be there, clinging to her the more because 
of that horrible shadow of fear that lived in his mind 
alongside of the hope that was scarcely less hori'ible. 

Elizabeth went slowly through all the reception- 
rooms to see that everything was as he would wish it 
to be. The ball was to take place on the next day, and 
she had schooled herself into taking a great interest in 
all the preparations — it was her way of showing her 
gratitude, her atonement for her doubts of him. 

" How good it is to have him back," she thought, as 
,she stood under the chandelier in the great drawing- 
room, looking about her, ** and how much one misses 
him. Roger has none of his brilliance; as for Ned^ — 
how could anybody mairy Ned ? As well marry the 
new machine that Roger is so angry about ; he does 
everything by rote ; he does as he is told — one has but 
to set him going." 

She was growing very scornful over poor Ned, who 
was certainly stupid enough to succeed, though at the 
same time he was an excellent and respectable youth, 
as she was ready to recognize in her better moments ; 
but in the meantime her heart was full of gaiety and 
gladness, and to disparage somebody else was to throw 
Richard's virtues into greater relief. 

When he came downstairs they went over all the 
rooms together, hand-in-hand like a pair of children. 

On the dining-room sideboard a great quantity of 
silver and crystal was piled ; to-morrow the long tables 
would be set out for the sumptuous supper ordered for 
the guests. 

** What a quantity of silver," she said ; " I never 
knew we were so rich." 
''A/y uncle used to gwe iT^rcv^tvSiovsi^ l^^^V^, ^tv^ ^tw 
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accumulation of plate was considered a mark of a gen- 
tleman in his day. It comes in usefully now we have 
decided to entertain." 

Elizabeth remembered something Roger had once 
told her about this uncle, and she was silent. 

" Shall we go on entertaining ?•" she asked presently. 
Her face expressed some anxiety. To one ball she had 
reluctantly consented — but a series of balls ! 

" I don't suppose we shall be allowed to go back into 
our shells. Blacktown can assimilate a good many 
dances and dinners. The worst of it is we shall have 
to accept hospitality in turn — unless we run away." 

Elizabeth was thinking her own thoughts. ** That 
was what I longed for when I ran away from Westhill," 
she was saying to herself. " Gaiety and life, music 
and dancing, and all kinds of pleasure ; and now I take 
no interest in them." She did not understand herself 
" I hate the thought of this ball, it didn't seem wrong 
when I couldn't have it ; but now when it is within my 
reach the zest is gone." 

" What are you looking so sober over ? " Richard 
asked her, smihng. 

The footman had just come in, bringing the evening 
letters on a salver, and as he saw at a glance that there 
was none from London, his spirits rose. 

** That is for me," she said, evading the question, 
and drawing the letter from his hand ; " it is from 
Paris, from Madame Blanc." 

** Then I think it is my affair." 

" No ; do let me open it. I want to see what she 
charges. Oh, Richard " — she looked up with a shocked 
face — " all that for a ball dress ; it is horrible, wicked!" 

" Not at all," he laughed. '* I like to see my wife 
wiell dressed, and you have to pay for good taste.'* 

" But all that lace ; it seemed so simple ! " Eliza- 
beth did not yet understand that Parisian simplicity 
represents a good deal of mone3\ 

" Come," he said, laughing, " we are reversing our 
parts. It is the husband's role to object to the milli.tve.t'% 
bill ; you are out of character, rcvy de^oc," 
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" But I have a conscience." 

**Well, put it in your pocket. The mill people are 
all in work," he went on, with gentle irony ; ** they 
have enough to eat and to buy themselves finery with 
too, so vitdiT your finery with a light heart." 

Elizabeth blushed ; •he read her so -easily. " If the 
mill people had struck, I would never have put it on," 
she had been saying to herself. 

*' Look," said Richard, to make a diversion, " don't 
you think that group of flowers wants something to give 
it balance ? The palms overtop it, it needs a bit of 
deep colour in the centre, it doesn't satisfy the eye." 

" Your taste is perfect," she said, admiringl}', ** even 
Stevenson would bow to you." 

" Shall I ask his permission to alter it ? " he said, 
gaily. 

They worked together, choosing the pots in the con- 
servatory and carrying them back and forwards with 
their own hands. Richard was hard to please, and 
ended by altering most of the arrangements. Elizabeth 
liked to help ; the pots soiled her fingers, but for the 
first time she felt that her idle hands were of use. 
They worked so hard that the dinner-bell surprised 
them while they were putting the final touches. 

** And I haven't changed my dress ! " Elizabeth 
cried. 

** Never mind, don't change, and I'll keep you com- 
pany. It will match the general disorder." 

She obeyed, though she was a little surprised. In 
general he was so fastidious, and she had sometimes 
missed those relapses into unconventionality which 
women love. The nondescript meal, the morning dress 
at uncanonical hours, relaxations which give life a little 
variety. She did not know that Richard caught at 
anything that seemed to bring them a little nearer, even 
if it were only a trifle such as this, which served as a 
jest over Stevenson's ruffled dignity. While she 
laughed with him, how could he feel afraid of any evil 
idings ? 

fter dinner they escaped to the library, which had 
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not suffered at the hands of the decorators, and later in 
the evening he went to the organ. Elizabeth let her 
work fall to listen. 

Richard's music always had the effect of making her 
sad, and to-night it seemed to have a thrill and pathos 
in it she had never heard before. All kinds of sad 
images rose before her eyes, and she felt as if she were 
constrained to contemplate them. Her own troubled, 
uneasy girlhood, her escape into the Promised Land of 
marriage — truly a land of milk and honey — and yet 
the thorns of the wilderness were there too, 

'* What do I want ? Why am I not satisfied ? *' she 
demanded of herself. "Why should I always be 
taking my soul to pieces to see how it is made ? Why 
can't I accept things ; all life, even married life, must 
be a compromise between the ideal and the prac- 
ticable." 

She was twisting her rings absently round her 
fingers. Something that Richard played reminded her 
vividly of another summer evening in Italy, on their 
wedding- tour. She recalled the great bare room in the 
palazzo. Richard so far from her as he sat at the 
organ that he looked quite small ; the mysteriously 
gloomy pictures, gloomy enough to be old masters, 
hanging on the discoloured wall ; the oleanders bloom- 
ing outside, and a spray of almond-blossom that kept 
bobbing up and down over the high wall. And even 
then she had asked herself questions and had evaded 
the answers. 

" Notre vie est comme du vent tissue.'* 

" Au fond du tout, est la vide et le neant.'/ 

Why had she studied French only to remember stupi- 
dities such as these ? She started up, and laid her 
hand on Richard's sleeve. 

• * Don't play any more," she said. 

He turned round amazed at her excited words and 
flushed face. 

** Well, then," she said, seeing his astonished look, 
" play something gay. You make me too sad with 
that melancholy music." You make me think of my 
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baby, she would have said, only that she never spoke 
of that loss to him. 

** Why didn't^you stop me sooner ? '* he said, gently. 
He was growing accustomed to her sudden changes of 
mood, her unequal spirits, and he was very patient with 
her. " Sit here near me and I will play something 
gay. When I see your face I shall know whether I am 
pleasing you.*' 

At night, when he was trying the pearls on her 
throat and pushing back the cambric sleeve of her 
dressing-gown to bare her beautiful wrists and place 
the bracelets there, she said to him, suddenly — 

** Richard, you said to day that nothing I did could 
hurt you but one thing — what was the one thing ? " 

She looked straight at him with her clear, question- 
ing eyes. 

** Don't lose faith in me," he said, with an answering 
look that she could not quite fathom. There seemed to 
be both entreaty and threat in it. 

" How could I do that ? It would be impossible ! " 
She spoke vehemently, almost violently. At another 
time when he had said such things to her she had 
laughed, but she looked almost angry now. 

" It is absurd," she said, '* ridiculous. Why do you 
say such things ? You know it could never be." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The genteel world of Blacktown had been on the tip- 
toe of expectation for many days past regarding the 
ball which was to throw open the exclusive doors of 
the Well House to all comers. 

The approaching festivities afforded a topic at all 
the breakfast and dinner-tables, and was produced for 
rediscussion at morning calls. It was said that Eliza- 
beth had rebelled and protested, and almost come to a 
breach with her husband over the matter, and had only 
yielded to superior force of will ; it was said that it was 
she who had instigated and inspired these gaieties with 
the levity that is well known to harbour behind the 
demure Quaker garb. What did they not say, those 
kind neighbours ; and what do we not all say of each 
other day by day ? 

Rumour had long ago ceased to trouble itself about 
Richard Dale ; if his morals were not faultless, his 
wine was the best that could be got for money. Indeed 
Blacktown would have hurried to his doors if he and 
Elizabeth had been the worst couple in the world, 
instead of the richest and the handsomest, and, it was 
said, whether that were true or not — the happiest in 
the county. When people give entertainments on a 
scale of unimagined magnificence, who wants to pry 
too scrutinizingly into their past history ? 

So new gowns were ordered, or old ones, as in the 
case of the vicarage girls, washed and turned and made 
to look as if new, and nobody was too old or too infirm 
to appear at the appointed howt. ^^n^x \i^\^\^ ^-^s. 
there so brisk a demand iot ft^^ ^"^ ^"^ >JwaX ^^'^'^ "^ 
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the " George," and much heart-burning and jealousy 
was bred in the bosoms of those ladies who had to 
wait their turn to be wheeled off to this paradise. 

** How glad I am we have our own carriage," said 
Grace, peeping through the Venetian blinds at the 
opposite house. Grace always spoke as if her luxuries 
were the reward of special merit on her part. ** The 
Smiths have kept the "George" brougham quite a quarter 
of an hour, and Mrs. Squires was to have it punctually 
at eight. What a rage she and the girls will be in. 
And I am sure poor Amelia Smith needn't take so very 
long over her toilet ; nobody will notice how she is 
dressed." 

** You look stunning, anyway," said Ned ; looking 
over his stiff white choker at his rosy-clad little partner 
with honest admiration in his stupid face. 

Grace lifted her chin. 

** I wish you wouldn't use such words, Ned ; I don't 
in the least want to look * stunning.' Please remember 
you are not speaking to a barmaid." Ned grew red 
and looked rather guilty. Could Grace have heard of 
that pretty barmaid at the ** George," whom the young 
fellows all admired ? 

** Let me put your cloak on," he said, anxious to 
atone. 

" Please be careful then." She turned her white 
shoulders on him, ** Don't ruffle mv lace." 

** You'll take good care of yourself," he said, wishing 
to make up for lost ground, ** and not get too tired ? 
You won't dance ? " 

** Why not ? " she asked, turning sharply on him, 
** what does one go to a ball for, if not to dance ? 
Really, Ned, you are absurd, we are not all Elizabeths ! 
You need not dance unless you choose, but pray do not 
eat too much supper, or drink too much champagne 
and make yourself ill, as you did at the Peter Hewet- 
son's." Thus she carried the war into the enemy's 
camp and lef(: }iim routed. 

Ned "Was r-^ther sulky dutm?; Ha^y ^Kort drive, and 
puzzled his stupjd brains to d\^e9\\e;T \n\\^ \\.\n?5.^ ^Otv-ax 
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he could never tttmk of the proper retort at the fitting 
moment. A man should be a Caesar in his own house- 
hold, but he does not always find it easy to reconcile 
this admirable theory with his practice. 

This pair, indeed, was at a critical stage of their 
journey. Grace, with that remarkable common sense* 
which characterized her, had early come to the con- 
clusion that a joint sovereignty never works harmoni- 
ously, and in the struggle for ascendency she was not 
very likely to be beaten. Why should she be? had 
she not more sharpness in her little finger than Ned 
in the whole of his big clumsy body ? Let him manage 
his mill, there she would never interfere ; but in the 
house there must be but one lawgiver, and the sooner 
Ned recognized this the better for himself. 

A great many worthy men are thus managed, and 
after the first restive and futile attempt to kick over the 
traces, come to jog along very peaceably in harness, 
and to obey the whip without a sign of temper. To 
this happy condition Grace hoped to reduce her lord ; 
not an ideal union ; but how few marriages come up to 
the pictures of domestic bliss drawn for us by the poets 
and novelists ? 

For a pair who seemed to fulfil all the high demands 
of the fiction-writer, one had to go to the Well House ; 
there, indeed, perfect harmony and happiness seemed 
to dwell. Elizabeth, all her impulsive tenderness astir 
in the wish to please her husband, seemed to be born 
again into new beauty. Richard could not cease to look 
at her, how charming she was in the simple white satin 
dress which showed off all her graceful movements; 
how beautiful were her white throat and bared arms, 
her eyes with that tender light in them, the lashes 
dark as the little rings of hair that curled involuntarily 
at her temples. How proud he was of her! How 
could he ever have stooped to any baser pleasures when 
a woman so pure and so good was willing to call him 
husband ? His past deeds rose to shame him, and yet 
he could not be altogether cast dovjTv. \^ci tsksj^^V-^^ 
come to disturb his peace, and m\.Vv \)cv^ c^^nIv^x^'^ ^^ "^ 
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selfish nature he told himself that all would yet be 
well. 

Grace, who had arrived early, looked with something 
like discontent at Elizabeth's calm and tranquil de- 
meanour. She had expected to find her flurried and 
timid, and had, indeed, come before the invited hour 
to lend her cousin the support of her presence, and 
also, perhaps, to poke and pry a little and see that 
nothing had been forgotten or left undone. When she 
left the cloak-room she ran across the passage and 
took a peep into the dining-room, where the supper 
was set. It was arranged on a very magnificent scale, 
and the table so shone and sparkled with its array of 
silver and crystal, that even this model housekeeper 
was dazzled. 

**Was Elizabeth there?" asked Ned, who was duti- 
fully waiting to take her to the drawing-room. 

** No ; that supper was none of Elizabeth's order- 
ing " — it gave Grace a solid satisfaction to say this — 
*• and, Ned, do remember not to eat too much lobster 
salad, you know it always makes you ill.'* 

Ned would have liked to see the supper table too. 
The dance was a confounded bore, but the supper was 
sure to be good. Dale knew how to cater for his 
guests, and in spite of those wifely admonitions, Ned 
meant to enjoy himself in his own way. 

'* Very good of you to come so early," said Richard, 
meeting them at the door. " Here we are, you see, at 
the post of duty." 

" I thought Elizabeth would like me to come soon," 
said Grace, primly eyeing the Parisian simplicity of 
Elizabeth's white satin — and surely she had not seen 
those pearls before ? 

** Most kind of you to give her your support," said 
Richard again, with a smile in his ironical dark eyes. 
Grace, indeed, a little chit in pink tulle, beside his 
stately Elizabeth ! 

** Come and help me," said Elizabeth, kindly; "I 
don't know half the people. You must prompt me in 

se I make mistakes." 
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But even Grace presently perceived that her coun- 
tenance was not needed. lif Elizabeth did not know 
each of her guests individually, she received them all 
with a very graceful welcome, and lost neither her 
dignity nor her composure. 

" She looks as if she had been bred in courts," said 
old Lady Belford, who had stepped out of the county 
ranks, impelled by her curiosity to see the young mill- 
owner's famous house, " and yet they tell me she was 
a nobody, and a very queer nobody too— a Shaker, or a 
Primitive Methodist." 

" She was a dissenter, I fear," said the bishop's wife, 
who was struggling to get her plump hand into a soiled 
white kid glove, " but of course she conforms now. The 
Bishop married one of the family, a cousin, I believe, 
in the summer ; the young man was a mill-owner too, 
I understand." 

'* What were you saying, my dear ? " asked the old 
lady, who was sometimes conveniently deaf, **you 
would like to have married a mill-owner? Oh, fie, 
what would the bishop say ? and yet the palace can't 
hold its own with this. Look at those orchids ! my 
gardener must come here. Yes, as you say, it is a 
pity Kate couldn't have caught this young Dale, then 
I might have got my orchids without manoeuvring for 
them." She made as if she did not hear the other's 
explanations. 

** Kate has higher aspirations, has she ? Is that 
what you would say ? " The sharp old woman looked 
with serene sprightliness at her neighbour's red, morti- 
fied face. ** Well, my dear, of course you know best, but 
girls, and six of them too, can't live on aspirations. 
You can marry them into the church ? That's very 
true ; but there are not many prizes to be drawn there 
now ; think what a shocking struggle you had before 
our dear good bishop wrote that lucky sermon, and got 
promoted 1 " 

Roger, leaning against a wall near at hand, listened 
to this malicious chattering tongue with an unmoved 
countenance ; he could not even feel any pity for the 
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unfortunate victim who was known to be a snobbish 
little person, whose fortunes had raised her to a rank 
beyond her deserts. 

There was anger in his heart, but it was for the 
whispers, the surprised looks on some faces, the in- 
credulity on others. Why should they all find it so 
wonderful that Elizabeth was beautiful and calm and 
at her ease ? He had known it long ago, even when 
he had been angry with her and had snubbed her he 
had known it, and they all professed to find it a wonder. 
Did they expect her to behave as if she were a nursery 
maid ? There was no woman present who could 
come near her. 

Yet if the truth were known he was a little indignant 
with her too. She played her part too well ; perhaps 
some day she would come to like it, to take delight in 
it, to live for nothing else. If Richard vulgarized her 
— this woman capable of the highest ; if he made her 
into a society queen — the vials of Roger's wrath were 
poured out at the thought. And he could mould her 
as he would, because she loved him. Inexplicable 
thought ! Was it to make men better or worse that 
women were born blind, incapable, even the most 
sensitive of them, of reading character in the opposite 
sex ? They could read each other unerringly, but oh, 
the fatal blunders they make in giving away their 
hearts! ** I recognize a cad or a cur when he comes 
within a yard of me ; but a woman, heaven help her, 
will fawn on the meanest wretch and never discover 
his baseness ! " 

These were scarcely festive thoughts, and he forjced 
himself presently to go into the dancing-room, where 
the band was now discoursing and many couples whirl- 
ing about in a waltz. The floor was pronounced to be 
excellent, and the music of the best, and most inspirit- 
ing. Everybody looked cheerful and happy ; even 
Grace had lost something of her primness as she 
floated round the room skilfully steered by her partner. 
Roger's discontented face grew a little less discon- 
tented. She was a good little thing, and she looked 
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very well to-night. He supposed she was happy, as 
happiness goes. 

Some one touched him on the elbow. 

** You are not dancing ? ^' said -Ned, in his ear. 

** No, and neither it appears are you.*' 

** Come and have some oysters," said Ned, still in a 
whisper, watching the vanishing rose-coloured skirts 
furtively. " They're Marennes, I've been asking 
Stevenson. 

** Oysters ? '* Roger stared at his brother-in-law. 

** It's September," urged Ned. 

Roger burst out laughing. 

" Why not ? " he said, yielding and following Ned, 
who stole guiltily out of the room, with many a sly 
backward glance at the fluttering pink skirts ; ** as well 
that fashion of folly as another. Let us eat and drink 
and be merry." 

" We must have some champagne," said Ned, bust- 
ling into the dining-room. ** I must consult Stevenson 
and see what brands he has. Here is a little table un- 
claimed." Ned's broad face was shining with satisfac- 
tion. When Roger suddenly asked him some question 
referring to business he looked quite startled. Eating 
was a serious and solemn duty to which one should give 
one's mind. 

"So I hear you're going to introduce Spicer's im- 
provement." Roger's tone was savage in spite of 
himself. The smashed machine was still a bitterness 
to him, but Ned was not sensitive to shades of manner ; 
he only thought it was a pity to discuss business when 
there were oysters to be eaten. 

" Yes," he said, sadly contemplating the pile of 
empty shells on his plate ; " the old man thinks it's 
time. Your failure has made the hands too cheeky ; 
they think they're going to dictate in future." 

** It was a concession, not a failure," corrected 
Roger, angrily. He broke away from Ned feeling 
that he could not discuss this question without a 
quarrel. 

Everybody was happy and contented except himself 

25 
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— there are so many ways of being happy. Old Lady 
Belford was delighted because she could exercise her 
gift of sarcasm in this cosmopolitan assemblage. Ned 
hung round the buffet ^nd made up his mind what he 
should have when next he came downstairs. In all the 
flower-decked corridors, in the greenhouses, on the wide 
staircase, young people were flirting and either making 
love or pretending to do it, which was perhaps quite as 
fascinating an employment. Roger could not find any 
pleasure in this diversion. " Man delights me not nor 
woman neither,*' expressed his mood. He was restless 
and unhappy, hated the restraint of his evening dress, 
wished himself back in the dingy office, with the noise 
of the machinery grinding in his ears, better music to 
him than the gay strains of the band. 

Elizabeth's cousin came up to him once, smiling and 
radiant with good humour. 

" This is what ought to be," he said, rubbing his fat 
white hands. ** I am glad to see Lizzie taking her 
place at last." 

Roger looked at him and said nothing. Her place — 
this her place ? And yet this Vyner was reported to be 
not an absolute fool. 

All this time he did not go near Elizabeth, though he 
saw her from afar still standing or moving about among 
her guests, still smiling and looking charming. She did 
not dance, he was glad of that, but Richard did duty 
for both, and Roger noticed disdainfully that it was 
always the prettiest girls he picked out to waltz with. 
He was the best dancer in the room, and no doubt it 
was an honour to be chosen by him. Once he saw 
Elizabeth following her husband's movements with the 
same dreamy, tender light in her eyes that he had 
seen there before. She took pleasure in watching his 
graceful dancing, while Roger thought of him only as a 
mountebank, and was glad he had never been made to 
learn such childish exercises. Then Elizabeth's glances 
came round to where he was standing, and she smiled 
on him too with serene friendliness. 

The look drew him. He hastily crossed the room, 
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narrowly escaping collision with the whirling couples, 
and made his way to her side. 

" You are late/' she said, giving him her hand. 

** I have been here a long time." 

" Then, surely, you were not announced ? " 

** No, I took the privilege of relationship to skip that 
formality. It saved you two or three words and one 
hand shake." 

"We have shaken hands," she smiled, "and I 
should have said I was glad to see you. I will say 
it now." 

** Do something more to please me," he said, speak- 
ing with the calm friendliness that he strove to make 
his usual tone with her. " You have been standing all 
night, you must be very tired. Come and let me get 
you something.". 

" I have had soup, but if we could go somewhere 
where it is a little cooler that would be a rest, and I 
don't think I shall be missed now." 

" You wont be missed at all," he said, in a resolute, 
decided tone ; " the thing will go by itself now. The 
night is more than half over." 

" That doesn't distress you, I perceive ; but it is 
going off nicely, don't you think ? " she said, with 
cheerfulness, as she took his arm and entered the 
conservatory. 

" I am no judge ; it seemed to me five minutes ago 
that there was only one discontented person in the 
house, and now that person is appeased." 

She smiled at the compliment. " People who do not 
dance ought not to come to balls, I suppose," she said. 
" It is like a deaf person going to a concert and ex- 
pecting to enjoy himself." 

" Then, as you and I are the only two able-bodied 
people present who are not dancing, we ought to leave 
the ball — isn't that sound logic ? " 

•* Where do you propose to go ? " 

" Look at the moonlight out there. If I fetch you a 
shawl should you be afraid to risk the open air for a 
few minutes? " 
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She said she was not afraid, and he left her to ran to 
the cloak-room for a wrap. When he came back 
canning a white fleecy shawl, which he had made 
Phoebe give him, he found Richard with her ; he could 
never be very long absent from her. 

** Yes, that will do, but take care of her," he said, 
taking the shawl from Roger's arm and wrapping it 
round his wife ; " and don't be long." 

"Only five minutes/' said Elizabeth, gaily. "I am 
not tired at all, Richard." 

** And I must escort Lady Belford for the third time 
to the buffet," he said, going off with a smile and a 
shrug. 

They went together through the fern-house, and 
finally reached the garden by a little door that con- 
nected Elizabeth's morning-room with the lawn. 

When he opened it she drew a great breath. The 
sweet, fresh night-air was like a benediction as it fell 
on her heated brow, and stirred the little rings of hair 
at her temples. Already the echoes of the music that 
had stunned them for so many hours fell dulled and 
faint on their ears, but they heard it still, and the lights 
streaming out from the house lit the grass and trees 
fantastically. 

" Let us make the contrast as sharp as possible," he 
said ; " that's what a physician always prescribes when 
he sends you on a holiday. On the other side of the 
house we shall escape the music altogether, and we 
shall have only the dim religious light from the library 
windows to soothe us. In the Dutch garden there will 
be peace and no lovers." 

" I don't object to the lovers," she laughed ; ** they 
do me good." 

" On the contrary they make me feel bad." 

•' That must be envy, I think," she said, easily ; ^ in 
my case it is sympathy. Some day, Roger, I hope you 
will know what it means ; it is a great and beautiful 
thing to love." 

What could he say to that ? There was no woman 

horn he loved, hoping to make her his wife. He was 
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Elizabeth's friend ; he took his stand on that. Her 
friendship was very dear to him ; not by a hint, a look, 
an accent would he imperil it. It would be dishonour- 
ing to her and to his own standard of what was right to 
swerve by a hairsbreadth from the line of conduct he 
meant to pursue. Her friend he was, and her friend he 
would continue to be while she needed him. 

** I don't think marriage is much in my way," he 
said, with assumed indifference; *'but one can never 
tell ; fate has a remorseless way of traversing all one's 
plans and schemes." 

" Ah, but you talk as if it were something to be 
averted, and, believe me, to care and be cared for 
makes all the world more beautiful and every human 
being in it more interesting." 

" Then you are one of the fortunate people (I 
thought they only lived in books), who have found in 
marriage the entrance to the happy-ever-after-country," 
he said. " How priggish and stilted that sounds;" he 
thought ; " I am speaking like a pedagogue." But it 
was better to be a prig than to betray the pain he felt 
in waiting for her answer. She paused a moment before 
giving it, and he recognized that effort after sincerity 
that he had always prized in her. She wanted to 
answer honestly. 

" * Ever after' is a long time," she said, slowly ; " but 
in marriage one only goes on day by day, and one must 
either get closer every hour or further away." She was 
silent again, and then she said, quietly, ** Yes, Richard 
has made me far happier than I deserved. When I was 
a discontented, rebellious girl, I never dreamed that I 
should come to this." She waved her hand back 
towards the house. " Of course, I don't mean to- 
night especially — that is an accident one doesn't want 
often repeated ; but all that I have had given to me. 
Richard, and Richard's cousins too," she turned to 
him with the same sisterly smile. 

^ He tried to meet it with his own, but it seemed to 
him as if she were all the time saying to herself — 

** Now I will be content ; I will give up Westhill, 
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and Rachel, and Loveday, and everything that belonged 
to my girlhood, and I will think of all I have gained 
rather than what I have lost. I will begin again from 
the day of my marriage, and that will be my life." 
Perhaps it was his feeling for her that quickened that 
inner ear by which we sometimes hear another's hearts 
beats. But then he might easily be wrong. 

" God grant for her sake I am wrong/* he said, 
making a determined grasp on his better nature. 
** Almighty God, let her go on loving and believing till 
she makes him what she thinks he is." The prayer 
was costly, but he made it. 

'* Here is quietness at last," he said, in his usual 
even, unemotional tones, as they entered the walk 
between the high clipped yews ; ** if it weren't for this 
glorious harvest moon we could easily lose our way. 
Look how deep the shadows are." I 

"You are right/* she said, *' I can't hear .the music 
now, we have lost it. Let us go to the end of this 
walk, and then I, at least, must return. You know 
the little gate at the end that leads to the highway ? I 
often go there and look out; it gives me a feeling of 
being a traveller too to see the people go by." 

" Some one must have shared your fancy to-night, I 
think — surely the gate is op?n ? Yes, it is. Isn't that 
against rules ? " 

" Oh, everything is exceptional to-night. I daresay 
Richard gave orders to have it left open for the con- 
venience of those who were walking ; it is a short 
cut." 

They strolled carelessly on, unknowing that fate was 
waiting for them round the comer. Does not destiny 
always spring at our throats when we are least pre- 
pared for the attack ? 

" There is some one before us, and not a guest, I think. 
It is over-rash to leave an open door for all comers to- 
night, when Stevenson is likely to be off guard. That 
fellow has no legitimate business here, or I'm mistaken." 

The moonlight now fell cfeaitly ou an advancing 
Agure, canying something bu\k^ \yv Vv\^ ^ttws.. 
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" Why, he has a child," said Elizabeth ; " what a 
shocking time for a child to be out of bed ! *' 

" The genus tramp respects neither hours nor 
seasons; let me send him off." 

" No, why should you ? If he wants food he shall 
have it ; nobody must go hungry to-night when we are 
feasting." 

She took a step forward. At the sight of her tall 
white figure, statuesque, almost ghost-like in the moon- 
light, the man stood still, and the child lifting his head 
gave a frightened cry. 

** Don't be alarmed," said Elizabeth gently ; "were 
you coming to the house for help ? " 

" Be yo Dale's wife ? " the man began in a husky 
strange voice, tremulous with she knew not what of 
awfully stirred feeling. 

But at the first sound of that voice Roger was at her 
side, his hand on the man's arm. He guessed what 
was coming, and he braced himself for it. 

" Ackworth," he said, " I am here. If you have any- 
thing to say you shall say it to me to-morrow ; you 
shall not trouble Mrs. Dale." 

Elizabeth drew herself up with a touch of indignation 
in her surprise. " He shall speak if he likes," she was 
beginning, but Ackworth burst out, turning with a 
kind of impotent fury on Roger — 

" Nay, tha'st bidden me howd my tongue ower 
mony times, dom tha; yo thowt as ah wur to be 
stopped, did yo ; yo thowt as yo could stond i' my way, 
an hide the shame as should 've been cried to heaven — 
but it's gotten to be told if it's murder itsen, an' ah've to 
swing for it. If tha'art Dale's wife " — he looked suddenly 
at Elizabeth, speaking more quietly, subdued in spite of 
himself — " tha con tell him that the wench as he took 
fro' me an' browt to her shame, and broke the hert 
o' her wi's neglect, lies dead an drownded this neet 
while he's feastin' and dancin' — God in heaven curse 
him ! " 

When he begun to speak Ro^^t Vv"aAL\\\\.^\\^^^^^*^>^^ 
to the man's throat to strang\e \.Vve vqo\dJs.V^Vc\s:^ -^«^ 
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coming, but Elizabeth stopped him with an imperious 
gesture. 

** Stand back, don't touch him," she said, " let him 
speak ; if he has anything to say, let him say it. Why 
should I be afraid to hear him ? *' 

** No," he cried, laying his hand on her arm, '* believe 
me, the poor fellow doesn't know what he is saying — it 
will — only disturb you " 

But she shook him off. "You were speaking of — of 
my husband," she turned to Ackworth, " but — you 
are mistaken ; I am his wife and there is no one 
else." 

" Rose is dead, drownded in the river," he repeated, 
his anger dying out as quickly as it had kindled. 

*' Hoo an' me was sweetheartin' i' the owd days " He 

seemed to wander, forgetful where he was or what his 
purpose in coming, his mind enfeebled by his bodily 
exhaustion. 

" Come," said Roger, feeling that he must speak ; he 
touched her on the arm. " Don't you see," he said in a 
low voice, " the fellow is in trouble and doesn't know 
what he says ? I know him ; I'll look after him. Go 
back to the house and leave him to me." 

She shook him off almost fiercely. 

" Tell me about her — the girl " — she bent towards 
Ackworth, " I think I have seen you before. See, I am 
listening, I can hear you ; I know nothing about her, 
she is a stranger to my husband and me, but you can 
tell us, and if we can help you " 

Roger listened to her in amaze ; she spoke as if the 
tragedy touched her, concerned her little, and only 
woke her woman's pity for a sister's fate. Was it 
possible that she did not understand ? Rose dead — 
could that be, or was it a fancy of Ackworth's dis- 
tempered brain ? His thoughts refused to formulate 
themselves. 

'* She is dead, you say, drowned," she was repeating, 
still in that unnaturally calm voice. ** How sad that 
Is; and you were coming to u^ iot Vv^X^*^ " 
'^Na," said Ackworth, a spark oi \.\v^ o\^ ^x^ ^\^\. vxx 
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him, " ah've coom to settle wi' Dale fur mysen, an' fur 
the lass an' fur the little un." 

" He's mad," cried Roger, grown desperate, longing 
to save her at any cost — ** he's crazed, poor soul, and 
doesn't know what he says " 

** Ah'm noan mad " — he turned again with trembling 
fury on Roger, but the burst of imprecations died off 
in a wail. His shaken overstrained nerves gave way, 
a curious mist dulled his brain, his aching arms refused 
to support their burden any longer, and he set the child 
down on the path at his side. 

The little fellow, uneasy at the change of position, 
frightened by the unfamiliar surroundings, the ghost- 
like white figure, the mysterious black shadows, the 
angry voice of his protector, began to sob piteously, 
clinging to Ackworth's knee. " I want papa," he 
sobbed, ** I want papa." 

The words seemed to shatter Eh'zabeth with a con- 
vulsive shock. She shivered. For Roger's ear too, 
they had a sound of doom. She must know all, there 
was no help, he could not shield her. 

*' Hush thee, lad, hush thee; tha mother's ligging 
still under the water ; she is gone fro* thee, an' tha 
feyther want have nowt to do wi' tha. Rose is dead." 
His thoughts could not separate themselves from this 
one outstanding fact, it shook him to the centre of his 
being — lost Rose whom he had loved, whom he had not 
been able to save. All the day as he travelled north- 
wards with some dim purpose of vengeance in his 
heart, that image had never left his brain — Rose lying 
with the water playing with her hair ; Rose drowned 
before he could save her. 

It was to Elizabeth he turned ; in some dull vague 
way he felt that in this hour of anguish they suffered 
alike ; a kinship of pain made a bond between them, 
shutting out all the world. 

** Ah searched for her aw' the neet, an' i' the dawning 
ah found her. She wur caught i' the branches o' a tree 
as had dammed the water an' made a %\\VV ^^V*^^^* ^^^ 
can see h^r theer now. Her Vvavt ^.'s* ^^^^ ^^ Vkv^ *^^ 
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fine, were movin' up and down, like as if th' wind wur 
blowin' through it, an' her eyes were starin reet up to 
th' sky, as if she seed summat theer as quieted her, an' 
towd her as justice would be done her yet.'* 

His voice broke again tremulously ; for her he had 
only tenderness in his confused thoughts, this poor 
weak wretch who had been so basely wronged. 

" She wur nowt but a choild," he continued brokenly, 
*' she had na strength to howd up agen the world. 
Poor lass, poor lass, tha wurt hopeless o' awt on earth, 
an' tha thowt mappen God wouldn't be so hard as men. 
Ah dunnot blame thee, the world's full o' pain an* 
tha's gone wheer theer's healin'." He paused once 
more, and his head sank on his breast, sorrow blotting 
out the consciousness of everything else. 

There was a silence which Roger dared not break. 
He saw Elizabeth's figure rigid, motionless as a statue 
in the moonlight ; she seemed paralyzed with the weight 
of her dread, and he longed for and yet shrank from the 
moment when consciousness should fully return to her 
brain. 

Then again the child, frightened by the silence, wailed 
fgrth — *' Papa, papa ! " 

Elizabeth stirred and trembled violently. 

" The child — is it yours ? " she asked, in a strained 
hoarse voice, ** it is yours '* 

"Na," said Ackworth, startled out of his thoughts, 
his faculties sharpened by the challenge in her voice, 
" it's Dale's." 

" You lie ! " cried Elizabeth, in such sudden passion 
that he stepped back in alarm. " His child is dead ! " 

Roger made one more attempt to lead her away, but 
she shook him off. 

** How dare you — you too, you believe it ? " she cried, 
" you believe that he could be so wicked. Let me see 
for myself, and I shall know that it is false ! " 

She wrenched her arm free from Roger's grasp, and 
knelt on the path in front of the boy. With fingers 
thsii trembled, but were gentle too, she lifted the little 
face up to the moonlight. 
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Did she need to ask ? It was Richard's eyes that 
looked at her out of those dark tearful ones ; Richard 
gazing at her out of the baby face with the broad brow, 
the curling locks, the sensitive lips — his face repeated 
again to keep his shame alive. 

Her head drooped forward, she covered her face ; it 
was her shame too. 

Neither of the men moved nor stirred; even Ackworth 
understood in an imperfect way that here was an 
anguish profounder than his own. It was her out- 
raged trust, her outraged love, that stabbed her to death 
as she cowered crushed at their feet. 

Presently Ackworth stooped and lifted the boy stiffly 
and feebly in his arms. 

"Tha an' me must be gooin', lad," he said. 

But the sound of his voice woke an intolerable pain 
in Elizabeth — this voice that had pronounced her doom. 

She sprang up. 

**Go, go,*' she cried, " leave me! You, too," she 
turned to Roger, " you stand and hear him denounced, 
and you are silent as if — as if he were guilty " — her 
words broke off with a sob of anguish. ** I can bear no 
more ; go, and let me be ! " 

He obeyed her silently, it was all that was left him 
to do. In this supreme hour he could not share her 
pain, no human tenderness could reach or soothe it; in 
the throes of spiritual anguish the soul must suffer 
alone. 

He lifted the boy out of Ackworth's feeble arms. 

** Come," he said, speaking imperatively, and Ack- 
worth, spent with grief, benumbed and dazed and 
broken down with weariness, crawled obediently behind 
him. 

The moon had waned and the chill September day 
was breaking when Richard found her there. He had 
missed her long before, but had fancied she was in one 
or other of the rooms with her guests. When these 
began to melt away and still she did not appear, he 
grew anxious and alarmed, A. turj\o\x\ Vx^'^ ^Y^^-a.^^^-^^- 
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she had felt faint and was lying down, and tired 
matrons were too anxious to gather their flocks and get 
home to question the statement. 

** So sorry Mrs. Dale is ill ; I am afraid this has been 
too much for her ** — Richard had to listen to such a 
phrase many times while he gaily took leave of the 
dancers. When the last of them was gone he hastily | 
traversed the rooms, one after another. In her bed- 
room a fire was burning, and Phoebe sat sleeping in a 
chair, her head fallen back, her mouth open. Richard 
went up to shake her roughly by the shoulder ; then 
he refrained, held back by a sudden remembrance. 

** She went to the garden with Roger — had any- 
thing " — he forced the words back, but the blood rioted 
at his heart, he was sick and faint with a sudden fear. 

She was in the green Dutch alley where Roger had 
left her to face the ruin and chaos of her life. She was 
standing still, and she did not move when he went to 
meet her, but her haggard face told him all. Her looks 
struck him like a blow. 

'* Elizabeth, Elizabeth ! " 

At the sound of his voice with that terrible ring in 
it, the life woke in her, a fire crept into her eyes. 

''Is it true," she panted, **that girl who lies dead 
to-night, dead, by her own act, because you — you for- 
sook her — had she a right to claim you, to teach her 
child to call you father ? And you came to me, you 
dared to come to me while you were false to her ! 
Deny it ! Tell me it is a base lie ; tell me I am mad ; 
deny it ! Oh, Richard," she broke into pleading, 
terrified by his silence, *' say it is not true — ^you could 
not be so base — you whom I loved. You say nothing ; 
do you mean that it is true that you killed her — this 
other poor woman who was your wife in God's 
sight V 

She could say no more, her heart seemed suddenly to 
stand still ; a deadly coldness seized her, his shame- 
stricken silence paralyzed her. 

What could he say ? He only knew that calamity 
had fallen on him; even tVv^ i^c.\. ol ^o^€^ ^'^al^v 
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scarcely moved him, her death for which he had prayed. 
He did not question the truth, or wonder how she had 
learned it ; all that mattered very little — she knew, and 
that was enough. It was the end of everything. 

When she tried to say ** It is true," her lips refused 
to do her bidding. But she knew that it was true and 
that her heart was broken. 
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She knew that they had made as if she were ill, and had 
put her to bed and prescribed quiet and rest — rest when 
her brain was on fire, her pulses throbbing ! 

The room was dark, and Phoebe sat noiselessly in the 
shadow behind the curtain. Then Mrs. Vyner came in 
softly on tip-toe, creaking elaborately over the floor 
with a subdued rustle of her silken skirts. Her comely 
face was anxious and worried. 

*' Have you been asleep, dear? '* she asked, bending 
over Elizabeth. But Elizabeth's eyes were staring wide. 
She took no notice, and seemed not to have heard the 
question. 

Mrs. Vyner sent Phcebe out of the room on some 
pretext ; the faithful girl went reluctantly and with 
backward glances, loth lo quit her charge, but Harriet 
motioned her away impatiently. 

" Elizabeth,*' she said, holding back the curtain with 
one hand and speaking slowly, **you must face this 
trouble, you must forgive your husband; he has told 
me all. My dear, it is your wife's part. He has done 
very wrong, but he is repentant. Many men do — as he 
has done, and do not repent. He has been a very 
good husband, you cannot deny that." 

Elizabeth put up her arm as if to ward off the words. 

** Leave me," she cried, " leave me." 

** But my dear," cried Harriet, genuinely distressed, 

" indeed you must rouse yourself. I have seen more of 

the world than you, and you must have faith in me and 

follow my advice. It is very shocking, of course, very 

dreadful, but remember you m\\ ^^\. ^^o^V^ vAVvcv^% 
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you don't want your servants, your friends to know that 
you are estranged from your husband. For Richard's 
sake, for your own sake, you must not let them think 
that — that anything has come between you. A woman 
who respects herself has to bear so many things, and 
you have to bear this.'* 

Elizabeth turned her head on the pillow and buried 
her face there. Oh, if that torturing voice would but 
cease ! 

** If you would see him for five minutes, and let him 
explain — his distress is really terrible to witness. It is 
you he thinks of always ; if you would but let him come 
to you " 

Then Elizabeth, goaded beyond endurance, sat up ; 
her eyes were brilliant, her cheeks flushed, her hands 
convulsively clutched the coverlet. 

** He thinks of me," she said with infinite scorn — 
" he is sorry because I have found out ! And that girl 
whom he pretended to love once, as he pretended to 
love me — that girl who is dead — has he no thought for 
her ? Tell him I would sooner lie with her drowned 
and still under the waters than I would listen to his — 
explanation ! " 

Mrs. Vyner understood at last that this was no time 
for persuasion. She went out of the room disturbed, 
vexed, and anxious. 

*' She is quite upset and ill; we must give her a little 
time, I suppose." 

'* She is in a fever," she said, going back to Richard, 
who was seated in his library chair, his face buried in 
his hands. He started up, he was haggard and dis- 
hevelled, his shirt soiled and crumpled, his evening 
clothes unchanged. 

** If she is ill I must go to her." 

*' No," she laid her hand on his sleeve, " you will 
make her worse, she — will not see you." 
She will never forgive me ! " 
Not yet," said Mrs. Vyner, gravely. 

"But I was true to her; I never loved aav o^saVs^cs^. 
her." 
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" Ah, 1 daresay you told the other one that, too ! '* 

" Rose! " he said incredulously, angrily, '*as if one 
could think of her in the same breath with Elizabeth !" 
He thought of Rose with bitterness, though she lay 
dead ; how could he but hate her for coming between 
him and Elizabeth ! 

** In love there is neither more nor less, don't com- 
pare them. I have been true, at least to her. Have I 
sought outside diversion ? I have given up everything, 
even my manhood, for her sake, and you say she will 
never forgive me ! " 

Mrs. Vyner turned away; she could not discuss this 
matter with him, it was altogether repugnant to her feel- 
ings. She was shocked, annoyed, angry with Richard, 
but her strongest feeling was a desire to bury the 
scandal before it had a chance to spread. Such a thing 
had never happened in the family before. The skeleton 
must be hidden away from public view; one should 
wash one's dirty linen in private. She fortified herself 
with a great many similar maxims, this middle-class 
woman who dreaded above all things the hostile 
criticism of her world. It was a shocking thing to have 
happened, but part of its dreadfulness would be miti- 
gated if the knowledge of it were confined to the family 
circle. 

The other aspects of the question she refused to con- 
sider ; she was an amiable woman and she held herself 
to be a charitable one, but for the Roses of this world 
she had only enmity. Her heart, too, v/sls full of I 
anger when she thought of the dead girl who had 
. estranged this united pair, and given the world a handle 
for gossip. There are women, ay, and good women 
according to their lights, who are made so, and are 
cruel and relentless as death towards their weaker 
sisters. 

It was Roger who went to fetch Mrs. Vyner. He 

had not gone to bed that night, and Elizabeth had never 

for a moment been out of his thoughts. He felt that 

she ought to have some woman friend near her, and he 

did not know whom to cVvoo^^* ^oX Qi\^^^^ V\a dis- 
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missed her at once from consideration. He would have 
liked to fetch Loveday Car, but it would take too long. 
In default of any one better, he went to Mrs. Vyner. 

She looked a good-natured woman, and she would 
know what to do in case Elizabeth were ill. He almost 
hoped that she might have a sharp attack of bodily 
illness — better that than the haunting companionship of 
her thoughts and memories. 

Mrs. Vyner had been late in rising, and she was not 
ready to receive him when he called. Roger paced up 
and down the drawing-room impatiently. He wished 
she would come, and yet he did not know what he 
should say to her. How was he to account for Eliza- 
beth's need ? It was not for him to lay bare the hidden 
sorrow that devoured her. He could not betray 
Richard's shame — he was Elizabeth's husband still. 

Mrs. Vyner relieved him from this perplexity ; she 
came in, looking worried and perturbed, a frown knit- 
ting her usually placid brow. 

'* Sit down," she said, shaking hands. " I am glad 
you have come, though I fear the business that bnngs 
you is not very pleasant." 

He said nothing, and she went on — 

" I have had such a strange letter from Richard, 
quite rambling and incoherent. He blames himself 
because he and Elizabeth have had — a quarrel ! It is 
most unpleasant ; they seemed such a united couple, 
and really we are not used to such things in the family. 
He asks me to go and see Elizabeth." 

** That is what I came to do," he said ; but he sud- 
denly doubted the wisdom of his choice. 

** Of course I must go if she needs me ; but first you 
must tell me what this means, since you appear to be 
in the secret." She held the letter out before her, as it 
she scarcely liked to touch it. ** I cannot understand — 
Richard hints at a most painful circumstance. He 
must have written this morning, after we left, and yet 
what could have happened in that time ? " 

Roger told her as briefly as he could what had haT^- 
pened. It was a story he did no\. \on^ \.<^ ^nn^ ^^- "^^ 

26 
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left out many details which he learned later : how Ack- 
worth, going back to Kensington after that strange, 
pitiful search for Rose, had made his way into the house 
where Susan Fisher lay dying — the servants, heedless of 
her condition and bent on their own pleasure, had kept 
but a careless watch, and he had little diflBculty in gain- 
ing admittance. 

His crazed brain had conceived the idea that if he 
could but carry off Rose's child he would have at hand 
a weapon of vengeance with which to punish the poor 
dead girl's false lover. To punish him — that was all 
that was left. He held to his purpose with a clutching 
fear lest it should slip from him. For months he had 
been saving money out of his poor earnings for this end 
— for months, as he saw Rose drooping, he had furtively 
watched his chance. He dimly felt that she was 
approaching some crisis in her life, and he knew that it 
would bring him his opportunity. He dogged her steps, 
himself unseen, and no movement of hers was lost on 
him. 

And now that his chance had come, it found him 
weak and faint. He was giddy with exhaustion, spent 
with grief, and once and again there would pass over 
his clouded brain a mist that blotted out everything 
but the remembrance of that still figure with the wide, I 
staring eyes, which the waters had rocked to its last 
sleep. She was sleeping there still, always for him she 
would so sleep, with the branches for her cradle and 
the murmur of the flowing river for her lullaby. 

And yet, helped by the cunning of madness, and 
strengthened by that purpose that came vividly back 
to him in his clearer moments, he had found his way to 
the North, and, using the chance fate had flung in his 
way, he had struck the first blow. 

Surely if he could but have known it, Rose's wrongs 
were already avenged. 

Mrs. Vyner listened to Roger's sparing words with 
a knitted brow. Her commonplace, respectable, self- 
respecting soul revolted from the topic. It was against 
womanly custom to ta\k oi ^udci \>c{\tv%^\ \i Richard 
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must needs transgress, why had he not managed better 
to conceal his trespasses against social law? Then 
suddenly her face cleared a little. 

" This man is crazed, you say ; then I dare say no 
one will believe his story." 

Roger looked at her in surprise. 

" Elizabeth believes it/' 

" Elizabeth must accept it — if it is true, and bear it 
as best she can. There must be no gossip. I will 
reason with her, and point out the necessity for forbear- 
ance on her part. She is married, and she must be 
loyal to her husband ; nobody can say a word against 
his relations with her. A woman has to put her own 
feelings aside for the sake of family peace — everything 
must give way to that." 

Then her face clouded again. 

** If it is true — about the suicide of that abandoned 
girl, there will be an inquest, and Ackworth will have 
to give evidence, perhaps even Richard himself. And 
it will all come out ! Why didn't you prevent the man 
talking to Elizabeth ? " She turned on him irritably. 
" You might have thought of the trouble and worry it 
would bring on us all ; and a horrible scandal like this 
to be spread abroad just when Elizabeth was taking 
her proper place ! " 

Roger was too much astonished to make any reply, 
and he scarcely knew how he got out of the house. 
This was the view she took — yet she was a woman, and 
no doubt a virtuous and pure-minded one: the tale- 
mongers were to be stopped, that was all, no matter if 
Elizabeth's heart were broken. She and Richard must 
give those proposed dinners and dances, and appear in 
public as a united and loving couple — so she had said ; 
they must drive about together and smile and look 
pleased, though an unfathomable gulf had opened up 
between them. And this devillish doctrine was 
preached by a woman ! 

Roger did not know what an enormous moral force 
public opinion is in the middle ranks, ll V^a^'^'^ \^*^\>^ -^ 
woman virtuous who would wVlVvoul *\V& \^^'vx^jccs>^.^ ^^x^^^ 
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to temptation ; it turns many a scale that wavers and 
dips towards the wrong side. But he could not think 
of this, he could only think with disgust and amaze at 
his meddlesome folly — that this was the woman whom 
he had sent to Elizabeth ! 

He remembered this circumstance when he was half- 
way home, and he was tempted to turn back to persuade 
or command Mrs. Vyner not to go. But it was too 
late ; while he was hesitating, Mrs. Vyner's brougham 
passed him on the highway. Scandal should expire at 
the birth if it lay with this excellent woman to give it 
its death-blow. 

She had been foiled in her first attempt to manage 
Elizabeth, but she was not daunted. 

" The poor child is really very ill," she reflected, 
" and we must send for the doctor. That imprudent 
walk in the night-air after the heated rooms will 
account for everything. The strongest person might 
suffer from such a rash proceeding, and Ehzabeth has 
always looked fragile. I will drop in at Mrs. Hewet- 
son's on my way home, and tell her — this is her 
afternoon for her country ifriends. I remember she re- 
marked Elizabeth's absence when we came to say 
good-night ; it was really very awkward, but her illness 
will account for everything. I will tell Mrs. Hewetson, 
and she will tell Blacktown." 

Comforted with the thought that she could thus 
direct and guide the course of rumour, she hurried away 
to find a messenger whom she could entrust with a note 
for thg family physician. The doctor had been at the 
ball for half an hour, and he would readily understand 
how the patient might have caught a chill, but to help 
his diagnosis she wrote an explanatory note. She took 
it herself to Stevenson, and to that functionary she 
also remarked that it was such a pity Mrs. Dale's chest 
was so delicate. 

It was against her nature, which was in the main 
honest, to resort to such subterfuges ; but what will 
not a woman do or suffer to maiirvtaiu the family repu- 
tation unblemished ? 
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In her absence Phcebe had again slipped into her 
mistress's room, but she had scarcely seated herself 
gently by the bedside when Elizabeth spoke. 

" Phcebe," she said, in a low voice, " are we quite 
alone ? " 

** Quite alone, dear mistress." 

Elizabeth rose on her elbow, and looked round her 
eagerly. 

'* Then lock the door. Don't let any one come in." 

The girl obeyed silently. 

*' No one can come in now," she said, coming back 
to the bed, " and you will rest." 

" No," said Elizabeth, *' I have something to do, and 
you must help me, Phcebe." 

The maid knelt down by the bed, and took her mis- 
tress's hot hands in her own. Elizabeth's cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes unnaturally bright. 

" I will do anything for yon," she murmured. 

" I know it ; you were with me when the baby died. 
I am going away, Phoebe; you must not ask any 
questions. I am going away because — I must. If 
they know, they will keep me back ; but you must help 
me. I will rise now and dress." 

" But you are not able," cried Phcebe, alarmed at 
this suggestion. "You are not strong enough; you 
looked so ill last night." 

" No," said Elizabeth, sadly; "I am very strong. 
It is not my body that is ill. If you love me, Phoebe, you 
will not hinder me." 

The girl could not resist this appeal. She guessed, 
perhaps, the nature of the calamity that had befallen 
Elizabeth ; but she was too loyal to wish to pry into 
the secret sorrow that had overwhelmed her. In the 
servants' region surmise and conjecture had been busy 
over Mrs. Dale's sudden illness: in that hall of judgment 
we are all arraigned for trial and sentence ; but Phoebe 
had shared none of these confidences. She had not 
left her mistress's side from the moment her husband 
led her in half-fainting, chilled nv\\.\\ \>j\fc ^^nn% ^\ '^'^ 
night, and with a look of dealVv otv Vv^t fv^\ft^ ^-^^^^ 
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She drew aside the curtains now and let in the aftei 
noon light — what a changed woild it illuminated fo 
Elizabeth ! Yesterday at this hour she had been gail 
jesting with Richard ; they had had a mock quarrel ove 
some little detail touching the coming festivities, am 
had kept up the farce for the pleasure of an equall; 
mock reconciliation — two children could not havi 
been merrier or more light-hearted, less conscious o 
coming evil. And all the while he had had that ba( 
past behind him. How could he laugh and forget it 
He had married her though another had had a firs 
claim on him, and even while he was laughing ant 
jesting with her, that other was lying dead — driven t< 
a shameful death by his neglect 

In those torturing hours when Elizabeth lay will 
wide-open eyes in her darkened room, she had gOD< 
through many phases of emotion. The fire of hei 
indignation had burned fiercely. She had been draggec 
down into the mud, besmirched, sullied, degraded. H( 
had surely thought very lightly of her since he hac 
dared to come to her with a lie on his lips, to use thi 
shallow words of love that he had used to another 
perhaps even while he was wooing her, with 8 lovi 
which she held to be sacred, pure, devoted as her own 
he went to this other wife with the same lip-bon 
phrases, the same glances of tenderness ! 

Her soul was torn with angry pride and outrage< 
dignity — her woman's dignity that he had insulted ant 
scorned. Then with a pang that rent her and rackei 
her with a worse than bodily anguish, she rememberei 
her lost illusions. To have loved and trusted, to havi 
given blindly and be deceived, to be fronted with base 
ness where one has believed in goodness — can a wors' 
calamity befall us than this ? 

So in ever recurring phases her emotions warrei 
within her ; now she was moved to pity for the traged; 
that had closed round another, now with a new revoj 
of horror she remembered that it was her husban< 
who, by his treachery, \\.z& \A^\xA feo^ cft.^«x lives. 
" He took her from het \oveT avvi t.V«;tv ^t ^Sxti cA\\ 
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— as he would have tired of me. My love for him is 
dead," she said. But love is not so easily killed, and 
the deepest pain of all was her trembling dread that 
even yet, in spite of all, she might not find strength to 
root him from her heart, 

** God help me ! I am a desolate woman," she cried. 
Her very bodily strength only brought intensity of 
power to suffer. 

Slowly as she lay there, unconscious of the passing 
hours, she came to one resolve. She must go away ; 
she must hide herself somewhere where she should 
have time to get used to her maimed, shattered life, 
where she could gather up her thoughts and face the 
ruin of her hopes. 

Mrs. Vyner quickened this resolve into a burning 
desire by her fussing cares and admonitions. Eliza- 
beth's chiefest fear now lay in the thought that if they 
guessed her intention they would restrain her, would 
prevent her from going. All her powers were con- 
centrated in the effort to make her escape unseen and 
unchallenged. 

With Phoebe's help she quickly dressed herself in a 
dark gown and cloak ; Phoebe knew now that she was 
going to the farm, and resolved to go with her. It was 
possible to slip out unobserved by the door that opened 
from Elizabeth's morning-room to the garden, and to 
reach the highway by that green alley where some 
twelve hours earlier destiny had overtaken her. 

Was it only twelve hours ? Elizabeth pressed her 
hand to her heart to still its pain. 

She would not permit Phcebe to order the carriage. 
She longed to walk, to grow weary with walking. Her 
mental misery seemed but to bring an access of bodily 
strength, and she felt as if she could never be in sub- 
jection to weariness again. 

But Phcebe protested. 

" It is too far to walk." She would slip out with 
her mistress, and go to the inn, and ordering a fl^ 
there, would follow in it and ovexV^k^\\^x, 

Elizabeth resisted at first, but ^Vv^ ^\«\ftkfc^ '^w.^^tsii 
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to the girl's importunities. " What does it matter?" 
she said to herself ; " if I were to walk till my feet 
refused to move, the pain would still be here." 

Phoebe was packing a bag with the necessary articles 
for the night, when Eh'zabeth crossed the room and 
went to a locked drawer in her wardrobe. She drew 
out the key which was attached to a little chain she 
wore under her bodice, and opened the drawer. Her 
love-letters lay there, the only ones she had ever had. 
They were very tender letters, and she once believed 
that they meant all that they said. What a weak and 
foolish girl she must have been ; she had believed for 
both what had been the truth only for one. Beside the 
little packet lay the baby garments her child had worn 
in its brief life. The tears dimmed Elizabeth's eyes 
as she looked at those little delicate garments folded 
reverently away ; her fingers had stitched them with 
joy and pride, and sweet hopes, and God had given this 
gift to her only to take it back again. Her tears fell as 
they had not fallen for her new-born loss. No, God 
had been more merciful than man ; the little one was 
hers still and for always. 

** She can never know a wound that aches as mine 
does — my baby who is in heaven : she is mine, and 
sorrow cannot touch her." 

She lifted a pair of pink knitted shoes and hid them 
in her bosom. The little feet that had so soon faltered 
on the way had worn them ; lying near her heart they 
seemed to melt its icy coldness, and ease a little of her 
pain. 

Turning slowly from the drawer which she locked 
again, she noticed that Phoebe was placing some silver- 
mounted toilet articles in the bag, and she hurried to 
her side. 

** Not these," she said, speaking almost imperiously, 
" put them back on the table." 

" But this is the brush you use," remonstrated 
Phoebe. 

" You must put in anol\\et, ?j\dL otA^ n^\^ S«^ l\\\tv^s 
*ha,t are indispensable," said ^\\za\i^V\v, taosVcv^ w*?>jj 
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again. The unbidden tears started afresh — the pretty 
silver service, with her monogram daintily cut, had been 
a birthday gift from Richard — all his love-tokens seemed 
but hollow mockeries now. 

" Perhaps he gave the same to the other woman " — 
her tears were scorched dry at the thought. For the 
moment she was capable of hating the dead girl who 
had come between her and Richard. She was ashamed 
the next instant of the unworthy thought. " It was I 
who injured her, poor girl ; how she must have hated 
me ! " But she felt that she must fly from these 
thoughts that pressed with a leaden weight on her in 
this terrible prison-house. 

She and Phoebe fled without any one discovering 
them, and in the little wood where Rose had so lately 
waited for Richard, Elizabeth took refuge until Phoebe 
came with the fly. They drove in silence through the 
town, Elizabeth lying back in a corner of the carriage 
with her eyes shut, Phoebe keeping watch with vigilant 
looks to the right and left, ready to protect her com- 
panion at any cost. 

The hired vehicle went slowly and heavily over the 
country roads, deserted even by lovers at this time of 
year. The leaves were falling fast now from the scanty 
trees, the evening sky was cold and pallid ; nature was 
in sad unison with Elizabeth in her hour of sorrow. 

She did not move or speak until the mill came in 
sight, standing out boldly against the dull, cloudy 
horizon. Some instinct roused her at that point, and 
she sat up. 

*' You must leave me here, Phoebe," she said ; " I 
am going to walk now." 

" Let me go with you," cried Phoebe — she laid a 
hand timidly on Elizabeth's knee. " Dear mistress, 
don't send me away ! Let me stay with you. Who 
will do your hair or fasten your gowns ? I will never 
speak ; only let me keep near you ! " 

Elizabeth tried to smile. 

** You have been a good girl, a friend itv ^cyc^c^^^A^^NiS. 
J cannot take you with trve; \ ^xtv ^caxv^V^^snr.--^.^ 
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my own people, and you must return to the Well 
House. 

There was a gentle authority in her voice which the 
girl could not resist. Tears of disappointment came 
into her eyes, but she made no further protest. 

Elizabeth alighted and motioned to the coachman to 
turn, but Phoebe could not bear to go from her like this. 

She opened the door and sprang out. ** Promise 
that some day I may come back to you," she said. " I 
will wait any time, I will come from any distance." 

Elizabeth looked at her very sadly. Phoebe was 
associated with her bridal days, her brief days of 
motherhood, and now with her worse than widowhood. 
Her lips began to tremble again, then she bent forward 
and kissed that eager, beseeching face. • 

Loveday was sitting in the firelight in the great farm 
kitchen. The room was full of Rembrandt shadows 
which the flames now and then invaded, the blue and 
white china was set on the table for two ; a new loaf, 
hot from the oven, scented the air, and there was a pile 
of delicately buttered toast simmering on the wide 
brass fender. 

Loveday sat in placid silence, her little feet with the 
square-toed shoes resting on the fender too, her pretty 
head bent, listening for a step. 

A step came presently, but it was slow and languid, 
not Oliver's firm flat-footed tread. The latch was 
lifted timidly, a figure hovered on the threshold, then it 
advanced, grey and wan, into the ruddy warmth. Love- 
day rose and went to it with a cry. 

" Loveday," said Elizabeth, speaking in a sad, dull, 
hopeless voice, and slowly, as if she had learned the 
words by heart, and were repeating them mechanically, 
" I have come home — I am — very tired ; will you let 
me rest ? " 

Then her head fell forward, and Loveday's arms were 
round her, holding her fast. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

*'Thee has heard aright, she is with us at the mill 
house." 

*^ I am glad that she has at last turned from her 
vain way of life and those foolish and wicked pastimes 
in which she was ensnared. It may not yet be too 
late for her to be brought under the power of the truth, 
though she has erred grievously. With thy leave, 
Friend Car, I will step up and talk with Elizabeth 
Dale." 

** Nay, it would not be well for thee to go to-day." 
Oliver planted his broad form in the centre of the farm- 
house door and looked down from his height on Pris- 
cilla Car's erect, straight figure in its careful drab. 
** She is ill, she is in need of rest." 

'* Then there is the more need that a Friend of 
experience and mature judgment should be at hand. 
Thy wife Loveday Car is very young, and thy sister 
Rachel is at a distance." 

" Elizabeth is not ailing in body." 

** Has thee had advice ? " 

He shook his head. 

" The physician cannot minister to a mind diseased." 

Priscilla looked at him with a movement of im- 
patience; years of practice had not given her entire 
control over a spirit by nature imperious and domi- 
neering. She did not love to be thwarted. 

"Thee had need to be very sure thee is studying 
Elizabeth's welfare when thee refuses admission to her 
truest friends," she said coldly. 

''Thee can come anot\\et da^, >«\v^^\ ^«^^ '^'^ ^'^ 
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more fitted to hear thee," Oliver answered calmly; 
" thee lives at hand.'* 

His imperturbability conquered her ; he was not to 
be moved, the moment was inopportune for exhortation. 
Was not Loveday's entreaty still ringing in his ears — 

** Oh, Oliver, thee will keep the Friends from her — 
' thee will not let them come — ^yet ! She is sorely 
stricken." 

It had shaken the miller and moved him beyond his 
wont, when Loveday had told him the night before of 
Elizabeth's presence in the house. Coming down the 
slope from the mill, he had wondered to see the kitchen 
still unlit except by the leap of flame from the fire 
which flickered on the unshuttered windows. Groping 
his way into it, he said aloud — 

** Is thee there, Loveday, and still in the dark ? " 

She fluttered towards him, and he knew by the subtle 
instinct of affection, though he could not see her face, 
that she was troubled and shaken. 

"What is it?" he asked with concern in his grave 
voice ; " has anything vexed thee ? " 

" No, no " — she put her hand on his shoulder, 
" Elizabeth is here " 

** Here ? did thee send for her ? " 

" No," said Loveday, " she came an hour ago. Thee 
knows she said she would never return unless " 

" Why has she come ? " Oliver asked sternly ; ** is it 
to entice thee to her world ? " 

" She is in great son-ow" — Loveday's voice trembled ; 
" the saddest thing that could happen has come to her. 
She has left her husband." 

Oliver drew his wife towards him with a sudden swift 
and very rare gesture of tenderness. ** Thee and I will 
never part," it seemed to say, and it comforted her. 
She leaned her head against his shoulder. ** I think," 
she said, ** her heart is broken." ^ 

He did not answer. He was thinking of Elizabeth, 
oi that proud, wilful, charming nature, so hot in its 
rebellion, so in revolt agam^t Vvl^'^ cotcvmc^YvT^-a.^^^'^iy^^ 
ing in marriage a visiouary ^^ca^^ \xom \\\^ X^^w^^ ^ 
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which she rebelled — Elizabeth come back, defeated, 
shamed ; her proud, gay head bent low. Could he 
fail to be moved by the picture ? He knew enough of 
Dale's private history to guess at the possible cause 
of her flight. 

** Did she tell thee why she had returned ? " he 
asked. 

** No," said Loveday, in a low voice, " I could not 
seek to know.*' 

His face hardened. If his guess were true, and if 
Elizabeth had been sullied, deteriorated by her life 
with this man of no principle — but it was impossible 
to think of Elizabeth as impure. " She has left him 
at a cost," he thought, and his pity for her came back. 

Loveday, sheltered still within the circle of his arm, 
seemed to understand the vibrations of his feeling. 
Love had wakened many perceptions in her, it was her 
new birth. 

**Thee does not think it wrong to shelter her? " she 
asked at last. " If thee saw her, Oliver, so pale, so 
deathlike " 

** Nay, thee did well, and thee must be very tender 
of her hurt. I pray that thee may never be touched 
with a sorrow like hers." 

" 1 do not fear," she said, with a little incredulous 
smile for the fire. Then she remembered Elizabeth, 
and reproached herself for that smile. 

Elizabeth lay in the spare chamber under the eaves, 
where she had spent many nights with Loveday in 
their girlhood, when both had been visitors under this 
roof. She had loved the farm then, with all its varied 
life and movement, its cheerful activities; she came 
back to it now, maimed and wounded, a§ to a refuge. 

To hide herself here, unseen and unnoticed, and bear 
her pain in silence, was all she asked. It was a plain 
little room, with a sloping roof and a narrow window 
set in the gable ; but it was beautifully and blamelessly 
clean. The coverlet of dainty blue and white patch- 
work had been the work of Lo\eda.Y^ ^x^tAaxv^^'v^^^ "s^s^^ 
her own; the china with the ted axifii ^O^ft^ ^x^^c2rcss.^\i.>x 
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she remembered since as a little child she had wondered 
at the queer monsters with the curly tails. There was 
a little table with spindle legs, such as she had had in 
her room at Priscilla Car's. 

" I wrote my love-letters to him there — before we 
were married." 

The remembrance woke her anguish which for a 
moment had slept, while she dreamed herself back in 
her untroubled girlhood before she had seen the world. 

Loveday came gently in and out of the room and 
looked with eyes full of pity and affection on the 
beautiful, suffering face on the pillow. Elizabeth's 
nameless trouble filled her with something like awe. 
Her own happy wifehood taught her that the very 
nearness and closeness of the marriage tie might bring 
calamity as well as blessedness, and though Elizabeth 
had told her nothing, she guessed all. Love had taught 
her the secret of grief. 

Elizabeth opened her eyes once and saw her cousin 
standing by her side, a compassionate, pitiful young 
figure, and she could scarcely bear even this unspoken 
sympathy. 

** If thee would leave me," she said faintly, falling 
back instinctively into the old ways of speech, 

" Can I do nothing for thee ? " the sweet calm voice 
had a tremor of disappointment in it. 

"Nothing but leave me alone; my wound is past 
healing.'* 

" It seems so hard," Loveday said that night to her 
husband as they sat together by the fire, ** to see her 
suffer and stand still idle and useless. She hides her- 
self as hurt creatures do, seeking some secret place to 
lie in alone ; and even love cannot reach her." 

** Human love, even if it be as tender as thine, can 
do little for a wounded soul ; thee must leave her to 
God and time." 

Oliver, too, had grown wiser ; marriage had its con- 
straining lessons for him as well as for the girl wife, 
for whom he had felt at fersV ox\\>j ^ ^^.Im affection and 
friendship: in growing iveaiet Xo \-.on^^^>j^ \v^ ^^s. 
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growing more human, more allowance-making towards 
all his world. 

In the days that followed, Loveday had to content 
herself with such gentle offices in the sick-room as were 
necessary. She prepared the daintiest dishes she could 
think of, and served them with that delicate nicety 
and perfection for which the women of her family were 
famed ; and she tried not to look disappointed when 
Elizabeth pushed them away scarcely tasted. She 
guarded the gable-room from all noise, and even Oliver 
took off his heavy boots at the threshold of the kitchen 
and subdued his tread to lightness; above all, she 
defended Elizabeth from intrusion. 

Loveday, timid as she looked, could be very firm ; 
the young girl, slim, precise, calm in word and deed, 
was bold as a lion for Elizabeth's sake — Elizabeth 
whose defection she had never ceased to mourn, whose 
return, even in sorrow, filled her with trembling hope 
and gladness. Their parts were reversed : Loveday, 
who had looked up to Elizabeth and had honoured her 
in the old .days, was the protector and caretaker now — 
watchful as a mother over a sick child. 

Priscilla Car had to own herself again defeated when 
she made a second attack on the farm, defenceless as 
she held it to be in the miller's absence. Priscilla had 
brought Nathaniel with her, though one would have 
said so self-reliant a lady scarcely needed the moral 
support of a husband. 

Nathaniel, fidgeting uneasily in his chair, looked 
supremely uncomfortable when Priscilla's demand to 
be taken to Elizabeth met with a modest but firm 
refusal from Loveday. 

"She is too ill," she pleaded, *'she is incapable of 
listening to thee with profit, Friend Priscilla ; indeed 

she cannot hear thee — later, when she is stronger " 

She took refuge in the vague promise the words implied. 

** Does thee know why she left her husband ? " 
Priscilla inquired, sternly. 

Loveday's lips formed a mute " ^o" \ XwX. "Oc^^ ^Ovss^x 
sto\Q into her cheeks. 
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" I could not ask her,*' she said. " It is not a sorrow 
one can touch on— the trouble between a husband and 
wife is sacred." 

Priscilla looked as if this were heretical doctrine ; 
her thin lips drew themselves into a severe line. If 
Nathaniel offended she would not scruple to correct him 
before all Westhill, if it were for his good. Nathaniel, 
who had frequently been assured that his moral and 
spiritual welfare were in safe keeping, and would under 
no circumstances be neglected, seemed to have some 
prevision of the turn her thoughts were taking; he 
crossed and recrossed his thin legs, and coughed depre- 
catingly behind his hand. 

** If thee does not know the nature of her trouble, 
how can thee help her ? " Priscilla asked, with a touch 
of the scorn her training had not scourged out of her. 
Rumour, vague and faintly outlined as yet, had reached 
Westhill, and Priscilla was fain to know more. If it 
were but to counsel and exhort Elizabeth, one must 
know the truth ; but that one need not be Loveday. 

" Thee is too young to be a wise adviser,!' she said, 
rising to go, seeing that she could learn nothing; "but 
thee need not think to gainsay me. I have brought 
thee some herb-tea, which thee must give Elizabeth for 
her bodily sickness, and when she has gained a little 
composure I will come and advise with her upon her 
affliction. It is a duty laid upon me." 

She walked with an erect front from the parlour 
where Loveday had received her, not willing to own 
herself beaten ; and Nathaniel, relieved to find the 
interview ended without his intervention being called 
for, jumped up to follow her. He was crossing the 
yard with feeble, short steps, Priscilla walking in 
advance as was her custom, her skirts kept' carefully 
high, when he paused and, looking round, beckoned 
mysteriously to Loveday, who stood at the house-door. 
She went to him a little reluctantly, afraid lest he 
should open the campaign on his own account ; but he 
only whispered in her ear^— 

"Thee is right. There is but little help in talk*'— 
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he looked round him frightenedly — " it only confuses.'* 
He started to follow his wife, then he came back a 
step. 

" Thee had better try the herb-tea," he said, wist- 
fully, as if he felt that he had been engaged in a 
treasonable action. *' Priscilla Car has a reputation 
for her herb-tea." 

Loveday smiled in spite of herself as she watched his 
thin legs making what speed they could across the 
cobbles. Priscilla turned at the gate and waited for 
him in rigid silent reproach, Loveday felt a little 
sorry for the old man, who was so timid and so easily 
crushed ; she wished he had come alone. 

She had to send away many other visitors, for West- 
hill was greatly exercised over Elizabeth's return. It 
was a triumph to the little community to think that 
this lost and wandering sheep had come back to the 
fold, and they would fain — these placid, gentle composed 
women and grave men — have shown her with what sin- 
cerity they welcomed her return. But Elizabeth's 
wound was too raw to bear a touch even by way of 
healing. 

She was in deep waters still ; a certain hardness was 
creeping over her — a certain bitterness and scorn even 
of herself for all that she had given. 

** I was a fool," she said at these times, " a fool to 
believe him. He deceived me ; he is my husband no 
longer. I have lived with a stranger, I have borne him 
a child — this man whose life was a lie ! The puritan 
in her was awake and alive once more, the crushing 
pain of disappointment swallowed up in righteous scorn 
for the deception that had been practised on her, for 
the advantage that had been taken of her ignorance. 
" I would never have married him if I had known. 
Why did he not show himself as he was — then I would 
never have loved him ! I despise him, I despise him ! " 
she said, and for a moment this outgoing of contempt 
seemed to ease her. If she could only maintain that 
level of fierce indignation it would not be so difficult ; 
but there were chinks in her armour of pride whec^ 

21 
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passionate yearning, unavailing regret, would creep in, 
conquering the already conquered territory. 

She did not gain ground, in spite of Loveday's ten- 
derest care. She lay in the little bed hour after hour, 
gazing out at the bit of sky framed in the gable window, 
living over again in the scenery of her married life, 
tasting its keen delights, its bitter pains and penalties. 
That short dream seemed very far off now ; her happi- 
ness, at least, belonged to another world. Sometimes 
she wondered if her present wretchedness were indeed 
but an evil dream out of which she should waken to 
find herself the old Elizabeth — a girl again, with her 
life to come, vaguely restless, vaguely exacting, but 
happy too, and sure that she was going to be happier. 

The sounds in her ears helped to make the illusion 
possible — the hushed throb of the mill, the cheerful 
voices of the animals, the clank of the milkmaid's 
pails, and the patter of her pattens across the stones : 
yes, it was the old days, and she must rise and help 
Loveday, who had gone to look after wandering mother 
hens. Loveday might have to cross the meadow, and 
she was always afraid of the cows. 

One day when Loveday was holding a cup of soup to 
her lips, one round arm tenderly raising Elizabeth's 
head, they heard a step in the room beneath. Loveday 
saw the flush rise on Elizabeth's cheek and felt her 
trembling. She could guess that her ear was always 
strained, listening in dread for a step that might come. 

** It is Oliver," she hastened to say. 

" It is too quiet for him," Elizabeth insisted, pushing 
away the cup and clasping her hands nervously. 

" He takes off his shoes at the threshold for fear of 
disturbing thee," said Loveday, gently ; but her face 
lit up with a sort of radiant pride which she could not 
hide. 

Elizabeth looked at her wistfully, with troubled eyes. 

** Thee loves thy husband ?" she asked. 

Loveday only smiled. It seemed so superfluous to 
answer that question. 

"Ah/* said Elizabeth, with a forlorn look, "do not 
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set thy heart on him; to love for us women means to 
suffer." 

Another day she said to Loveday — 

" I set out gaily for my Promised Land ; but there is 
none — it is only a mirage. God decrees that we are to 
have a vision of it only that we may die in exile — in 
the wilderness." 

** Thy wilderness will blossom again." 

" Never, never." 

Loveday bent her head ; what could she answer ? 
Her own happiness seemed a thing to be ashamed of in 
face of this deep unhappiness. She, too, lived in dread 
of that step for which Elizabeth listened all day long, 
torturing herself with many fancied alarms. 

" What am I to do if Richard Dale comes ? ** she 
asked her husband. 

" Send for me," said the miller, grimly. 

He had seen Roger Wedderburn on the day following 
Elizabeth's arrival; the men said very little to each 
other, neither of them cared to discuss Elizabeth's 
pain. 

" I am glad she is with your wife," Roger said. 
Though the matter had never been arranged, it was 
understood by both that Roger was to have frequent 
tidings. 

** On the days you are not in town I will come to 
the mill," he said, " and if I'm wanted you'll let me 
know." 

Oliver turned at the door of the manager's private 
room. 

** Will Richard Dale seek to see her ? " he asked. 

** I should say that he would — in time," said Roger, 
grimly. ** It will depend in how long he takes to 
recover confidence in the persuasiveness of his argu- 
ments, and the justness of his own cause. His imagi- 
nation may presently be trusted to prove to him 
conclusively that he is the injured person. And if he 
insists on seeing her, you can't prevent him." 

He said this almost violently, feeling his own impo- 
tence to save her the pain. " He wouldn't let you 
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prevent it ; he never stuck at anything he wanted 

yet." 

Oliver knew it very well too. The simple among the 
Friends might rejoice and count that Elizabeth was 
all theirs once more ; but he knew that the struggle 
was still to come. 

It was not religious conviction that had driven Eliza- 
beth back to her early home. It was no newly- 
awakened spiritual need — it was rather, as Loveday 
had said, the hurt animal's instinct to crawl home 
when wounded and hide there. A bruised passion dies 
but a lingering death after all, and marriage is a 
terribly constraining bond. It might be revealed to 
Elizabeth one day that it was her duty to return. 

Blacktown had no hesitation in proclaiming that it 
was Elizabeth's duty to return at once. The story of 
her flight, garbled, twisted, embroidered with many 
alien facts, as such stories always are, had quickly 
spread. 

Poor Harriet Vyner had never been able to pay that 
little visit which was to direct the course of gossip and 
confine it to the channels she had marked out for it. 
Elizabeth's flight had checkmated her, and Blacktown 
was left to repeat the story at every tea-table in its own 
version. 

In those drawing-room courts of justice it was 
always Elizabeth who was condemned and sentenced. 
They all knew — those experienced matrons — that in 
married life one takes the risks of unpleasant dis- 
coveries. If one has disappointments, one bears them 
in silence — it was indecent to lift the veil of one's inner- 
most life for all eyes to pry into its secrets. 

** It is very indelicate," said one; ** she is such a 
mere girl ; and to fly off and leave him, and expose 
his past follies to all the world — it is a shocking 
example ! " 

There was one courageous voice raised in her 
defence. 

** If she had done what her husband has done, is 
♦here one of you who would not have turned } our back 
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on her and flung your stone at her ? And will you telf 
me that in God's eyes — whatever there may be in man's 
— there is one standard of purity, one standard of 
honour for a husband and another for a wife ? " 

But then Miss Finch was an old maid, and what 
could she know ? Besides, it was useless to argue 
that way. In society, as every one knows, it is inevit- 
able that a woman wins pardon less easily than a man 
for the same transgressions. She has more to break 
through, more to lose, and in consequence it is harder 
to restore her to her lost place. 

It will be seen that Harriet Vyner had many sup- 
porters when she decreed that Elizabeth should return 
to her home. After that dreadful moment when she 
discovered that Elizabeth had left her husband's roof, 
and that prudence no longer availed to direct the course 
of their quarrel, she rallied her courage. 

" Something must be done," she said, appealing to 
her husband. ** If I were a man, I know what I should 
do." 

" If you were a man, my dear," said Edward Vyner, 
good-humouredly, " you would leave husband and wife 
to settle their own differences." 

** Nonsense, Edward ; and allow a scandal like this to 
spread ? You must speak to Richard. I wonder what 
we are related to each other for if not that we may 
guide and correct each other when we go wrong." 

" That's a new view of kinship. My dear, if you and 
I fall out presently over this unlucky business I shall 
scarcely take it in good part if Roger Wedderburn 
thinks it his duty to lecture me." 

*' Edward, you are too frivolous ; I think you might 
refrain from vexing me when you see how much this is 
troubling me ! " 

He grew grave in a moment, but he could find little 
to say that comforted her. 

** I can't compel a reluctant wife to go back to her 
husband," he said ; *' and upon my word I couldn't 
bring myself to ask her to forgive him. If you want 
me to give Dale my opinion of him and his behaviour 
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to that poor dead girl, that's easily done, but I scarcely 
see how it would mend matters." 

** No, indeed," said his wife, sighing hopelessly ; " if 
that's all you can do you had better let it alone. But 
such a thing never happened in the family before and 
I can't take it quite so easily as you do." Her comely 
face expressed in every line her sense of injury at the 
unmerited disgrace that had befallen her. 

" Easily ! haven't I said the fellow is a scoun- 
drel ?" 

"As if that helped !" said his wife, severely. ** Scoun- 
drel or no scoundrel Elizabeth must go back to him. 
If she goes at once people may forget in time, if the 
Hewetsons can be got round, but to see young Mrs. 
Ned you would think she had heard the best piece of 
news in her life. She might have had more family 
pride, but she and Elizabeth never got on." The 
mention of Elizabeth's name brought her back to her 
real grievance. 

** This would never have happened if her child had 
lived," she said, and she felt again that the dealings of 
Providence had been hard. 

It comforted her somewhat to hear that Richard had 
not been summoned to appear at the inquest held over 
the body of the dead girl. There had been no clue to 
the identity of this poor waif whom Ackworth, crazed 
and grief-stricken, had left sleeping by the river's edge 
where he had found her, and a verdict of ** Found 
Drowned " was returned. 

Roger did not think it was his business to tell what 
he knew. Why reveal the poor girl's pitiful story ? He 
kept silence, but he told himself that some day, when 
matters had blown over, he would rescue Rose from a 
pauper's grave and find for her some quiet resting- 
place where in after-years he could take her boy, 

Susan Fisher was dead, and Roger had made it his 

business to settle the affairs of the London household, 

dismissing the servants who were under the belief that 

Rose had gone down into lYiaX. ovi\A\^\X^ c^l ^V^^xxve where 

ll so many despairing sou\s at^ \o^V, ^w^ >w\vo >«^x^ v^ 
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conscious of their own lapses from duty to ask many 
questions. 

It was while he was still in London that Harriet 
Vyner made that vain appeal to her husband for aid, 
and then, finding herself at the end of her resources, 
she determined to make another attempt to move 
Richard. 

So she drove again to the Well House one afternoon, 
praying that she might not meet any of her acquaint- 
ances, and then remembering with a rush of despair 
that it was market-day, when the livelier bustle of the 
town induced most of her friends to find excuses for 
shopping. Harriet had laid aside all her bravery and 
was quietly dressed, and her comely face looked worn 
and almost haggard. 

She felt the disgrace keenly. The Vyners had always 
held their heads so high, and that Elizabeth should get 
herself talked about — as if there had not been talk 
enough already when she left the Quakers ! She 
longed to hide herself in a corner of the carriage, but 
she sat up bravely and returned the nods and smiles of 
her friends. They all noticed where she went, and 
wondered what new development the story had taken. 

" I shall have them all calling to-morrow afternoon," 
she said to herself. It made her the more keen to settle 
the matter without delay, to be able to say, ** Oh, yes, 
my young cousin has been visiting her relations for a 
few days, but she is at the Well House again. The 
excitement of the ball was a little too much for her." 
Probably no one would believe her, but if she could 
only say it all the same ! 

Richard was in the library which he had scarcely 
quitted for days. He looked up with a startled eager- 
ness when she opened the door, but his face faded the 
next moment into a dull, stony indifference. He turned 
away without even greeting her, in strange forgetfulness 
of his usual politeness. 

Mrs. Vyner paused, shocked at his appearance. Was 
this the gay and brilliant Richard — this worn, weary- 
looking man ? All the argumeivV^ ^\v^ V-aA ^^tss^-^c^^^^^ 
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by the way forsook her ; she could only say, as she laid 
her hand on his sleeve — 

** Richard, you must go to her; when she sees you 
she will forgive you — she will come back. We women 
are not so hard as you think.*' 

He shook his head faintly, but he made no answer. 

** For all our sakes, but most of all for her sake, you 
must go," she urged ; ** a wife who is separated from 
her husband has no position, and it is of her the world 
speaks ; it will blame her, and you — you would not 
wish that ? " 

** The world ! " he said, speaking at last with a flash 
of the old ironical contempt. ** Do you suppose that 
its verdict could move us ? It is a question for her and 
for me alone, and she has decided it.*' 

" Do you mean that you will let her stay away ? " 
she said, too incredulous as yet for indignation. 

" I mean it." 

" You will not insist on her coming back ? " 

'* I will not." 

" Are you mad ? ' she cried, her voice trembling with 
agitation. 

** t^o." His smile was hard. ** I am sane at last ; I 
was mad when I dared to marry Elizabeth, dreaming 
that I could hide myself from her, but at least I loved 
her ! I love her too much to ask her to come back to me." 

**Then," cried Harriet, quivering with indignation, 
** I shall bring her back to you if I have to drag her 
here ! If you call that love, I call it nothing but down- 
right cruelty and spite. But remember you have Eliza- 
beth's family to reckon with ; you married her and 
vowed to cherish her, and you shall be made to do it ! '' 

" When she comes to me of her own free will," he 
begun, again with that eager light on his face, but it 
faded as quickly as before. ** You may spare yourself 
going to her." He turned to Harriet and spoke coldly- 
** Elizabeth will never forgive me." 

** I don't care whether she does or not," cried the 
intrepid woman, firmly, " but she shall come back, be 
sure of that ! " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Mrs. Vyner's horses were turned in the direction of 
the farm on the morning following her visit to 
Richard. 

She was glad to have an excuse to leave home and 
so to escape the visits of those too candid acquaintances 
whose comments and questions were something of a 
torture to her perturbed spirit. Alas ! alas ! she could 
not answer them now with any triumphant assurance. 
Elizabeth and her husband were still estranged, and the 
most skilful fiction could not conceal the fact. None 
of her friends, perhaps, realized how acutely she felt the 
scandal that was busy with her cousin's name — this 
comfortable, comely, middle-aged matron, who had 
certainly hitherto taken other people's tribulations very 
philosophically. But then they did not touch that 
reputation which she prized above all things, and which 
in her honest, ostentatious way she had always deemed 
untarnishable. 

Blacktown perhaps felt that Mrs. Vyner, for all her 
easy pleasantness of manner, was apt to give herself 
airs, that unpardonable transgression in feminine eyes, 
and no doubt agreed that it was for her moral welfare 
to be chastened. If that were so, Mrs. Vyner took her 
portion of discipline as badly as we most of us do and 
rebelled stoutly against it. 

She drew her velvet mantle closer to her and shivered 
as she drove over the bleak, inhospitable moorland. 
How could Elizabeth banish herself here after the 
comfort and luxury of the Well House ? 

The farmhouse lying under the shelter of the slope 
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pleased her no better, and she looked about her with a 
dissatisfied, critical eye, but the more dissatisfied be- 
cause she could find nothing to criticise adversely ; it 
was all in perfect order, it had even a homely charm, 
but it was no place for Richard's wife. 

The coachman drew up at a little side-gate, and she 
alighted and looked about her helplessly. 

** Is this the only entrance, Peter ? " she asked. 

Peter thought that it was, unless one crossed the 
yard, which his mistress might not care to do. He also 
told her that his horses must rest and have a feed — the 
sleek, respectable greys were not used to such breath- 
less journeys. 

" I must ask permission," said Peter's mistress, feel- 
ing a sudden distaste for the whole business. She 
remembered the miller as she had seen him when he 
brought Elizabeth to her years ago, and the recollection 
did nothing to restore her comfort. 

" Wait here, I will send some one to you," she said 
to the coachman, as she opened the little gate, and 
went up the flagged path between the gooseberry bushes. 

Loveday was with Elizabeth when Mrs. Vyner's card 
was brought up to her. 

" It is thy cousin," Loveday said, looking wonder- 
ingly at the card. She had persuaded her patient to 
rise, and Elizabeth was seated by the window in the 
gable. She looked before her apathetically, with un- 
seeing eyes ; but at Loveday's words she started. 

"Who is it?" 

'' It is Harriet Vyner." 

" I can't see her," Elizabeth begun, nervously. 

Loveday w^as brushing the beautiful long hair that 
fell in a brown cloud over the back of Elizabeth's chair, 
and she did not pause in her task, passing the brush 
over and over the ripples with a soothing monotony. 
Loveday's ministrations had a calming eflFect which 
was beginning to influence Elizabeth, and, together 
with the still and tranquil life, helped her to recover 
self-control. But Harriet's name seemed to wake the 
old agitation. 
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" Loveday, you must go to her," she said ; " tell her 
I cannot see her — it is impossible.*' 

Loveday twisted up the thick coils of hair and went 
obediently ; but she paused at the door. 

''She has come a long way," she said; "thee will 
not mind if she rests a little before returning ? " 

" Oh, she must go ! " said Elizabeth ; " I could not 
bear it.'* Then she broke off, her face working with 
agitation. " She will want to stay all afternoon, and I 
should hear you talking ; I can hear when any one is in 
the kitchen." 

" I will take her into the front parlour," Loveday 
was beginning, but Elizabeth stopped her with an 
imperious gesture. 

*' I will see her/' she said, " but she must not talk 
to me of — of my husband." 

Loveday went away rather puzzled, not understand- 
ing these sudden changes of mood. Elizabeth's violent 
prohibition and her equally violent assent — what did 
they mean ? Elizabeth herself scarcely knew what 
she meant ; she was trembling, shaken at the thought 
of the meeting. ** If she comes from him," she said to 
herself, " I will not hear her, I will not, I will not ! " 
Why did she insist so strongly with herself on this 
point ? Was it not that she dreaded betrayal from 
within ? 

Mrs. Vyner had not conceived it possible that Eliza- 
beth would refuse to see her, and she was prepared to 
follow her hostess at once ; but first it might be as well 
to have this pretty, demure young matron at her side. 

" I remember your face," she said ; '*I think I have 
seen you in Blacktown. You go with your husband 
sometimes ? Yes, I thought so. It is very kind of you 
to shelter Elizabeth, and a little change of air will no 
doubt do her good ; but I think yon will agree with me 
that it would be better now for her to be at home." 

Loveday's blue eyes dilated themselves with a grave, 
childlike wonder. 

" Thee knows " she begun. 

** Oh, yes, I know." Mrs. Vyner interrupted her 
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with a wave of the hand. " But those things are best 
not spoken about. We are both related to Elizabeth, 
and we must think of what is best for her. A little 
quarrel soon blows over if one doesn't take much 
notice of it. I promised Mr. Dale that I would take 
Elizabeth back with me, so if j^ou will kindly allow my 
coachman to put up the horses for an hour, that will 
give her time to prepare." 

** Thy man can stable the horses, and I hope thee 
will rest and refresh thyself, but Elizabeth will not go 
back with thee." 

" You mean that you wouldn't advise such a step ? " 
Harriet asked, still polite, but wondering inwardly 
whether she had counted too soon on the support of 
this mild-looking young woman. 

" I do not presume to advise," said Loveday, blush- 
ing. " In so grave a matter one must be guided by the 
inner light." 

"And by outward custom," said Harriet, still 
gracious ; " but you may trust me ; I am only helping 
Elizabeth to recover her happiness ; I have seen more 
of the world than you, and you must let me judge for 
her. May I go to her now ? " 

Loveday could find no words to meet those flowing 
speeches. A broad abyss divided her from the lady in 
the velvet and jet and purple flowers, who seemed to be 
so very certain of everything, even of what was best for 
Elizabeth. They had no common language with which 
to bridge the gulf. 

She led the way in silence up the steep, narrow stair, 
and, standing aside, allowed the visitor to pass into the 
gable room. 

Elizabeth still sat by the window ; it was a mild 
autumn day and the casement was open, a little saucer 
of coloured leaves stood on the sill ; outside one could 
hear the cattle lowing impatiently in the sheds, where they 
had been assembled for milking ; some one was pumping 
water in the yard beneath. Elizabeth waited till the 
creak of the rusty handle ceased, then she looked 
round. 
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** My poor child," said Harriet, wishing to be very 
gentle, and seating herself close to Elizabeth, ** why 
did you run away and leave us ? You can't think how 
alarmed we all were ! " 

" Were you ? " said Elizabeth, as if she were speaking 
of a quite impersonal matter. She was looking at 
Harriet and wondering why it had seemed so dreadful 
a thing to meet her. She felt quite calm and composed, 
no longer afraid, her trembling had ceased. 

" Yes, indeed, the doctor feared the fever might have 
touched your brain. We searched for you everywhere 
until it was discovered that that wicked girl Phoebe 
had gone with you ; if she were in my service she 
should be dismissed at once ; she ought to have known 
that it was most imprudent to allow you to go out when 
you were ill." 

Elizabeth continued silent; even faithful Phoebe's 
disgrace could not touch her. Harriet grew a little 
uncomfortable under the gaze of those great sad eyes. 
She went on with less fluency — 

** I dare say it was the first thing that occurred to 
you to come here ; but, my dear, if you had wanted a 
little change, Edward and I would have been so glad to 
receive you at Moorhall ; you know the spare room is 
always ready. It would have been better to come to 
us, everybody would have understood then, and there 
would have been no talk.'* 

Elizabeth listened, finding something veiy curious, 
very strange, even — if she had not been so sad — some- 
thing faintly amusing in Harriet's words, ** a little 
change." Was that what they thought she had come to 
Westhill for ? 

** Do you know," she said, slowly, "why I left my 
home?" 

** Oh, my dear," said Harriet, glibly, dropping her 
lids, "we needn*t enter into that; the sooner it is for- 
gotten the better. It is never wise to worry over what 
is past and done with. You must try and forget." 

Elizabeth's lips curled themselves \tv\.o ^n^t^ V5>\<:i^^ 
sjTJiJe. 
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" You talk as if it were a maid who had disappointed 
me or a trinket I had broken, and it is my whole life. 
There is no escaping from the past, it is irreparable, 
and when faith is dead there is no beginning again." 

** Oh, come, that is too morbid ! *' Harriet spoke with 
a great assumption of cheerfulness. " We all outlive 
a great many things, and the true philosophy is to 
forget and make a fresh start. I dare say you are 
very angry just now." 

** Angry ? " repeated Elizabeth, looking as bewildered 
as she felt. ** Does that seem to you to meet the case 
— to be angry over it ? Look, Harriet, you have come 
a long way to see me — it is kind of you. I did not wish 
to see you, but then I thought, * Yes, I will receive her, 
and I will explain. ' " 

She paused, overwhelmed by her own words. How 
could she explain what she did not understand herself 
— the state of her own heart and soul ? 

** Let us leave explanations," said Harriet, affection- 
ately laying a plump, carefully-gloved hand on Eliza- 
beth's bare one ; ** let us obliterate the past, that is the 
only way to mend it. Come back with me, that is all 
I ask of you ; come back, and you will find it all so 
easy ! " 

Elizabeth withdrew her hand. 

** You ask what is impossible." 

" Elizabeth, it is your duty; the wife ought to be in 
subjection to her husband ; blame him as you will, you 
still owe him a duty — he is your husband." 

** I owe him nothing, since I do not love him any 
more." Her eyes were shining dangerously. ** There 
is no bond but that, and it is broken. Why should we 
pretend to live together to please the world ? It was 
not Richard Dale whom I married." 

Elizabeth had cried out that she would not listen if 
Harriet mentioned her husband's name, and yet it was 
she who had first spoken it. '* Yes," she was saying to 
herself, " I know now what it was I wanted to explain ; 
I wanted to tell her that I hate him and despise him." 
Her cheeks were flushed, and her hands began to bum. 
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Harriet Vyner was genuinely shocked. 

" You do not know what you are saying," she cried ; 
*' the marriage-tie cannot be broken at will — it is for life, 
for better for worse. Elizabeth, my poor child " — she 
changed her plea — '* if you could see your husband you 
would forgive him ; he is so changed, he looks dreadful. 
I am sure he is going to have an illness ; I shouldn't 
wonder if he were going to die, he has just that stricken 
look. Oh, my dear, for all our sakes give up this folly 
and come home ! " 

She was so disappointed that the tears came into her 
light, prominent eyes, and ran down her cheeks on to the 
velvet ribbons — helpless tears, which she did not trouble 
to wipe away. It was so dreadful after all her sacri- 
fices, all her toils and fatigues and mental pains, to find 
Elizabeth as obstinate as ever. 

And this hint of not returning — what did it mean ? 
Could she be possibly contemplating divorce ? Harriet's 
whole soul rebelled at the thought. 

" Never, never while I live ! " she cried to herself. 
But though she used every argument she could think 
of, and tried in turn persuasion, entreaty, even threat, 
she made no advance. Elizabeth did not seem even to 
hear her ; she heeded Harriet's beseechings as little as 
she noticed her tears ; she was entirely occupied with 
her own thoughts : yes, it was a relief to be sure, and 
she was sure now that she hated and despised him, 
and when the illusion is gone there is no longer any 
sanctity in the bond, no longer any possibility of ful- 
filling it. 

** I don't know which of you is the more obstinate," 
said Harriet, ending a long wail, full of impassioned 
reproach. She rose, feeling that she was making no 
impression on Elizabeth, who had retired into herself 
and was not listening; and going over to the meagre 
glass set on the spindle-legged table, she dabbled her 
eyes with her pockethandkerchief and retied the velvet 
strings under her chin. 

**You decline to go back to your husband, and 
Richard declares he will make no attempt to persuade 
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you, but will wait till you go of your own free will ; 
and when will that be, I wonder," said the much- 
afflicted woman, addressing her own woebegone face 
in the glass, " since you show yourself so implacable 
and cold ? You must take that from your mother, Vm 
sure, the Vyners never could hold out like that ; they 
were always forgiving and good-natured." 

Elizabeth said nothing, but out of those reproaches 
one word had sped home : ** He will wait till you go 
to him." 

**Then that will be never — never 1 " she said to herself, 
but her heart beat so painfully that she felt almost 
suffocated. She put out her hand and opened the 
other leaf of the casement and let the cool air rush 
in. " It is I who am to humiliate myself — I who am 
to do the repenting. He will not persuade me ; no, 
because he knows I would not go. He belongs to 
some one else — to this dead woman whom he loved 
first ; he was false when he married me, and I am his 
wife no longer ! " 

" I am sure I wish your baby had been spared,*' 
Harriet was saying, not yet at the end of her regrets, 
"there would have been none of this folly if there had 
been a child." 

But Elizabeth could not bear this ; her motherhood 
was sacred — the baby was hers, and hers only. 

" Don't, Harriet," she said? suddenly, turning a pas- 
sion-stirred face on her visitor. " Go away, I can't 
bear any more.' 

When she was at last convinced that her mission 
had failed Mrs. Vyner was in a great hurry to get 
back to Blacktown. She was anxious to leave the 
scene of her humiliation and would scarcely wait to 
taste the dainty meal Loveday had prepared in the 
front parlour. She included the silent young Quakeress 
in her displeasure ; this mild, still life, where every- 
thing was arranged with precision and order, seemed 
to have laid its spell on Elizabeth, the austere creed 
of her mother's family was reasserting its influence. 

"They will terrify her conscience, they will never 
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let her come back/' thought poor Harriet, smarting 
under the bitterness of her defeat. The tears rolled 
down again helplessly, as she drove homewards, she 
had planned everything so beautifully. Elizabeth and 
her husband, brought together by her efforts, were to 
have gone abroad for a time until the unpleasant affair 
had blown over or until some newer scandal occupied 
public attention, and now this careful scheme had 
fallen in ruins about her and the achievement of her 
hopes was as far off as ever. 

She honestly tried to put herself in Elizabeth's place 
and to review the position from her standpoint. ** If it 
had been Edward," she said to herself. If it bad been 
Edward she could have conceived herself indignant, 
wounded, angry, but not finally unforgiving. She would 
have remained with him rather than face the ordeal of 
public criticism, she would in the end have condoned 
his offence. 

But Elizabeth's indifference to the world's comment 
amazed her — Elizabeth cared nothing for its verdict, 
she demanded her soul's enfranchisement, her rigHt to 
realize herself; with the loss of her illusions all motive 
for duty seemed to have gone. " I was deceived," she 
said, ** but my eyes are open now." Her clear-sighted- 
ness was the more terrible because it was retrospective ; 
love had been blind, but distrust saw every fault and 
weakness through a magnifying-glass. 

Mrs. Vyner had nearly reached home when she 
remembered that Roger Wedderburn must have re- 
turned from his visit to town. She pulled the check- 
string and ordered the coachman to drive to the mill. 
It was a forlorn hope that sent her to him, but with 
a courage that was almost heroic she grasped at this 
last chance. 

Roger and Elizabeth had been friends. Roger had 
encouraged her in her foolish attempts to establish 
relations with the hands ; this, and the fact that he 
had been present when the fateful revelation had been 
made to Elizabeth, seemed to justify Harriet's claim 
on him. He must help her. From feeling that he 

28 
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might have helped her earlier, it was an easy ste 
lay the blame of the disaster on hia shoulders. I 
had been a true friend to Elizabeth he would I 
strangled this talebearer rather than let him spt 
a man in his rank could always be bribed to sile 
It was all Roger Wedderburn's fault. 

When she reached the manager's private door 
was doomed to yet another disappointment. 

The clerk who rose from his desk to speak to 
told her that Mr, Wedderburn had returned, but 
out on business that was likely to detain him for s 
hours. Harriet received the news in bitterness 
spirit. Providence was hostile to this weil-meai 
woman that day and would give her no aid. 

" I will leave a message," she said, taking a i 
out of her little handbag. 

The clerk moved aside his papers and cleared a p 
for her on his desk. 

Harriet seated herself on the high stool, lool 
before her fur a moment, pen in hand, while she < 
structed a message which should be sufficiently furc 
to meet her end. 

As she was gazing unseeingly before her, an ii 
door opposite her, which had been left ajar, was sic 
pushed open, and a child appeared on the thresh 
He paused, attracted by the stranger. 

Harriet, recovering her full consciousness wit! 
shock, returned the child's wide-eyed gaze with a : 
in which repulsion and surprise were blended. 

She turned to the clerk almost fiercely. 

" Who is that boy ? " she asked ; " what is he d( 
here ? " 

The young man, who had not been behind 
neighbours in discussing his master's private affi 
stammered and answered with confused awkwi 
ness — 

"It's a little chap Mr, Wedderburn has asked 
office caretaker to look after. He ought not to 
here. You must go back to Mrs. Prieslly, Dick." 
rose and gently pushed the little fellow into the ol 
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room. The child went without resisting, his great 
black eyes fixed on the strange lady to the last. 

Harriet asked no more questions, but her hand 
trembled as she wrote her message, her annoyance 
lending it new urgency. 

She was affronted, irritated, shaken, she felt she 
could face no more of fortune's blows; the sight of 
the child had brought painful things too near. She 
had wanted above all things to ignore, to forget, to 
help Elizabeth to forget, to smooth things over and 
bury the ugly past ; and how was she to forget, 
how was any one else to forget, if Roger Wedderburn 
took a fancy to keep this child within sight of all 
Blacktown ? 

**It is too much, too much," said Harriet, feeling 
that endurance had reached its limit. " It is we who 
must go away ; I can bear this no longer." 

When Roger returned he found Mrs. Vyner's card 
lying on his desk. Harriet, mindful always of the 
proprieties, had couched her message in enigmatical 
language lest the clerk's curiosity should tempt him 
to read it. In her agitation it had not occurred to her 
to borrow an envelope. 

Roger, who was alone, picked it up carelessly and 
read it with indifference. Then he read it again and 
understood it. He crushed the card in his strong 
hand, the blood mounted darkly to his forehead. '* So 
I am to persuade her to return to him," he said — " I ! " 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Roger Wedderburn had not had a single idle moment 
since the night of the ball which terminated so fatally. 

First, there was shelter to be provided for Ackworth 
and the child, so strangely thrown on his hands. 
Elizabeth had bidden them go out of her sight ; Roger, 
too, would have liked to banish them, this helpless 
pair, the one scarcely wiser than the other, yet both 
so cruelly instrumental in robbing Elizabeth of her 
peace, but he could not desert them or leave them 
to perish. What was he to do with them ? What 
shelter was likely to admit them at that hour? 

Suddenly he remembered that he carried in the 
pocket of his coat the keys of his private rooms at the 
mill. As manager he had the use of certain rooms 
adjoining his office, where he could dine or sleep when 
he felt disposed. Since Grace's maniage he had often 
availed himself of his bachelor freedom to remain all 
nit^ht at the mill ; he could think of no better place 
to take Ackworth and the child. It was at least a 
refuge for what remained of that night, and next day 
he would consider what was to be done. 

He carried the child, who had fallen asleep, on his 
shoulder through the silent, deserted streets; they met 
no one except the lamplighter, who was beginning in 
the more distant suburbs to extinguish the lamps. 
He looked after them, wonderingly. Roger, in his 
everiing dress and bareheaded, stalking in front with 
the child in his arms, Ackworth following with 
shuffling steps, too broken down to question whither 
he was being led. 
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Roger had some difficulty in rousing the caretaker, 
but at last she thrust her head cautiously out of an 
upper window. When she recognized his voice she 
came down half-dressed and sleepy-eyed. She begun, 
even while she was fumbling with the lock and chain, 
to apologize for his room not being ready, she had 
understood he would sleep at home after the ball — then 
she paused abruptly, the light from her candle revealing 
his companions. 

" Never mind," he said, impatiently ; "this man and 
child must sleep here to-night, find them a comer 
somewhere ; put a rug by the kitchen fire for the man 
and let the child have my room." He was excited by 
the scene he had gone through and spoke with short 
abruptness. 

The woman looked at Ackworth's white face, and 
weary, abject attitude resentfully, but her expression 
softened when she took the child, still wrapped in warm 
sleep, into her arms. 

" What a baby to be out at this hour ! " 

" That's right ; you will see to him." 

" And you, sir ? " she said, looking again at Ackworth 
as if afraid to be left alone with him. 

" I shall be in the office," said Roger, curtly, turning 
away. 

He sat there till the sun streamed in bright and 
mellow, mocking the dead fire in the grate, the dust on 
the desks. When the caretaker entered with her 
duster and brooms he roused himself, and he knew by 
his stiffness that he had not changed his attitude since 
he had sat down. 

The woman with an annoyed look told him that she 
could not rouse the strange man, who seemed to be 
very ill, and that for her part she thought it would be 
needful to call in a doctor and have him removed to the 
hospital. 

Roger went to the kitchen and looked at his guest, 
his dishevelled grey head pillowed on one arm, his 
mouth half open, his face deadly pale and drawn, but 
he decided that Ackworth was onlv worn out with 
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e and fasting, and he lifted him on to his 
The hospital was not to be thought of. Ackvt 
reak in the head and a babbler — what migh 
veal ? Roger, too, was on the side of silence- 
ike of Elizabeth, so long as he could help it 
f her private life should not be lifted to 
on gaze, 

went about his work that day, thus unexpecl 
;d with two inmates whom he could not turn ai 
:hild, refreshed by long sleep, soon recoverec 
y, and Roger could hear him, when the inner 
ipened, prattling to the housekeeper. He 
i that he was to be kept out of sight. He 
le was himself unjust, hard, needlessly cruel 
aid ni)t bear to look on the boy's face. 

mechanically did his business, but all the tirr 
jading two separate existences, giving his oi 
verlooking the men and women as carefull 
while his whole consciousness was absorbe 
;ring about Elizabeth. What was she doi 
had she and Richard met ? In what way 
;ced this calamity 7 

the midst of his torturing desire to hear tidinj 
: detected a man making a blunder in his 1 
e rated him sharply. Nothing escaped him 
,nd he even decided that the new machinei-y, w 
id that morning heard was completed, nius 
luced at once. 

day long he expected a summons from I 
ird was so accustomed to fling his dirty wor 
lother's shoulders that it would scarcely , 
ised Roger if he had come and asked hin 
ede with Elizabeth. It was certain at least 
luld claim his cousin's help with regard to , 
1 and the boy. 

le will expect me to do that scavenger's busini 
ought, with biting contempt. " The mothi 
; some doctor with an elastic conscience ma 
1 to sign a certificate of insanity, and the as^ 

will shut on Ackwoith ; there wili only be 
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child left, he will be easily disposed of, and then — but 
will Elizabeth ever forgive him ? Even if she does not 
he will learn to accommodate himself — he will find other 
consolations ! " 

But all that day Richard made no sign, and on the 
next Roger learnt that Elizabeth was at the mill. 
Then he made up his mind that something must be 
done ; irt other words, it was necessary for him to go 
and see Richard. 

A message had come from the doctor, who had at 
last been summoned by the frightened servants, to say 
that Susan Fisher could not live many days and that 
her friends ought to be informed of her condition. 
Roger thrust it in his pocket and went off to the Well 
House, without giving himself time to discover how 
much he disliked the task. He had not been there 
since that fatal night when he and Elizabeth had gone 
to meet destiny in the Dutch garden, and already 
eveiything seemed changed. The servants, demoralized 
by the general confusion, had neglected their duties ; 
Roger waited a long time before his ring was answered, 
and when Stevenson appeared at last he was thrusting 
his arms into the sleeves of his coat and he wore a 
loose pair of slippers which gave him a shuffling walk 
and clicked with every step. 

Roger, accustomed to come and go as he would in 
the house, simply asked if Mr. Dale was to be found in 
the library. 

'* Yes, sir," said Stevenson, looking at him strangely, 
as if he would like to question him if he dared, also as 
if he could say a great deal if he were encouraged ; but 
Roger was in no mood to be detained. He went quickly 
across the. hall and let himself in before Stevensjon, his 
slippers catching at every step, had time to announce 
him. 

Richard was seated at his desk making a pretence of 
writing. He had written many letters to Elizabeth, 
but he knew that she should never see them. He 
wrote one and tore it up only to begin another, which 
should be destroyed too. 
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'• What do you want ? " he asked, turning round wit 
an expression of indifference, almost of hostility. 

" The new machinery is completed ; I have hear 
from the makers, and I mean to have it introduced a 
once. The hands need a lesson." 

This was not what Roger hati meant to say, or hai 
come to say, but it came from him almost against hi 
will. 

Dale, tracing idle lines with his pen, said nothing 
The words, if they reached him, had no meaning fo 
him. The mill ? — what had he to do with that ? 

" You have heard," Roger begun again after i 
pause, " that Rose is dead ? " 

" She ought to have died long ago," said Richard 
with a frown. " Why do you come to tell me this ? " 

"Because something must be done. There will b< 
an inquest." 

" Do anything you choose." 

"The woman you left in town can't live, so thi 
doctor writes." Roger spoke quietly, tr^'ing to veil the 
contempt he felt. "Some one must go there." 

"Then go." 

" Ackworth is here, and the boy." Surely this will 
move him, Roger thought, he must have cared in his 
way for the child. 

But Richard sat on in immovable silence. Rogei 
standing behind him did not break the pause. Tin 
clock on the mantelpiece seemed to raise its voice ag- 
gressively in the hush and to make quite a clamour ai 
it told the seconds. At last Richard looked round witl 
a frown on his brow. 

" What are you standing there for ? " he asked 
violently; " don't you see that I only ask to hfi let alone 
to be left in quiet ? If it is money, spend what yoi 
choose, do as you will, only leave me in peace ! " 

Roger went away with a shrug. 

" He is weak in this as in all things, and self-in 
dulgent ; there is no escape from character; he canno 
even face his transgressions like a man." 

So it fell to him to close the poor blotted page o 
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Rose's story and to write at the end of it the finis that 
waits for us all. It was a melancholy business. He 
went over the trumpery, over-decorated little house 
where Susan Fisher lay newly dead, feeling that his 
clumsy investigation was a kind of sacrilege — he ought 
to have deputed the task to some woman, who would 
have known by instinct what to do. He felt helpless 
and embarrassed among all the nicknacks, the useless 
fripperies with which Rose had surrounded herself. 
And what an awful commentary they seemed on the 
dead girl's life ! It was for these she had surrendered 
all that a woman holds dear, her fair fame in the eyes 
of her fellow-men and women — for ribbons, trinkets, 
gaudy furniture — for these and for a promise of love 
that was never fulfilled. 

He sickened as he turned over these relics and re- 
membrances of a dead affection, so brief of endurance 
that it had driven this poor soul to self-destruction. He 
gave her wardrobe to the maids, who eagerly divided 
the spoil ; he kept one or two things for her boy, and 
after the funeral the brokers came in, and the elegant 
furniture of this " bijou villa " was catalogued and 
advertised for sale. The servants were paid off with a 
month's wages, and strangers looked, curiously careless, 
round the rooms where Rose had faced the tragedy of 
her life, and fingered the nicknacks she had bought 
with the price of her shame. 

If our houses could tell the stories of our lives, what 
depths of human despair might they not sometimes 
reveal ; haunted houses, truly, tenanted with the ghosts 
of dead sorrows. 

He was glad when he could leave London and return 
to his duties at home. Ackworth and the boy were 
still tenants of his rooms ; Ackworth, who was racked 
with a hollow cough, was too prostrate and shattered to 
be removed as yet. The housekeeper grumbled at his 
presence, but she had taken to the child, and professed 
her willingness to look after him. She asked for money 
to get him some clothes, and she dressed him in a smart 
tunic, and took a pride in brushing his unruly curls and 
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keeping his face clean. Thus cared for he W! 
pretty and attractive little fellow, and Roger reproac 
himself for his harshness when he met the child's til 
questioning gaze, that seemed to say, " Why don't 
love me? — what have I done that is wrong?" 
tried to be kind to him, he bought a large stock of 
in town and took them back with him ; but the k 
ness cost him a conscious effort, and he felt that s< 
new arrangement must be made at once. 

" Richard must settle what is to be done with hir 
have done my part. He is the child's father ; he n 
d(» the rest." 

The child's father I There was the stinp ; and it 
this innocent baby-face, with the look of its parent 
so plainly stamped on it, that had wounded Klizal 
to death. 

He was glad to plunge into work that would task 
his energies. Other mills had adopted the new mai 
nery which was to save so much labour and cost, 
Wedderburn's must not be behind. He knew tha 
should have to fight for his own way, the n 
because he had been forced so lately to resign it. 
did not seem to him in his deep pity and sympathy 
Elizabeth that her former opposition to this chang< 
the- working of the mill ought to influence him. 
never would have influenced him had he been his i 
master ; he could not surrender his man's judgmen 
any woman's whim, and now that Richard was 
capable of discussing the question Roger felt it tc 
no disloyalty to take the matter into his < 
hands. 

The thing was a right thing to do and the time 
doing it had come. If there was a struggle, so m 
the better; he longed to fight, to find an outlet for 
tumult within, even violent physical exercise would 
an ease. 

The machinery was to be introduced in the even; 
when the day's work was over. He had secured ] 
tection in case it should be necessary for the sr 
band of skilled mechanics who were to superintend 
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work, but he refused to have the new jenny smuggled 
in at night, as Hewetsons and Bartons had done. 

If there was to be a fight it should be an open one ; 
he loved fair play. He had even used the occasion of 
the dinner-hour to explain his intentions to some of the 
more intelligent men, and to point out to them the 
advantages the new method offered, but without, as he 
was well aware, making any converts. There was an 
ominous silence when he ceased speaking, and then one 
voice took up the protest for all the rest. 

** Tha may as well save thy breath, lad, to cool thy 
porridge wi'," said this intrepid Lancashire voice. 
" Tha knows reet enow as we wunnot stond no new- 
fangled ways, th' owd is good enow for us, is na tha*, 
mates ? " 

** Ay," came a bass chorus. 

** Tha'rt a stubborn lad, and tha'rt a plucky un', as 
we knaws ; but tha*rt noan so wise as tha thinks for if 
tha thinks to carry this through." 

*' I think to carry it through," said Roger, steadily ; 
" I mean to carry it through," he amended his phrase, 
as he walked calmly away. 

This challenge did not displease him. He knew it 
meant battle, and his blood tingled responsively. It 
was the pain in his own heart he was fighting, while 
he championed the cause of progress and enlighten- 
ment. 

Towards evening he prepared to go to the station, 
where he had agreed to meet the imported workmen ; 
but first of all he took the precaution to examine for 
himself the heavy shutters that secured the office 
windows and to test the fastenings with his own hands. 
Then he crossed to the kitchen to warn the house- 
keeper not to be alarmed by any attempted disturbance. 
To his surprise he saw Ackworth seated by the fire. 
He turned a wan and haggard face on Roger, but his 
dazed look had no recognition in it. 

** Glad to see you up again, my man ! " Roger said, 
nodding to him. 

Then he told the woman to keep quiet and not to 
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venture out, and assured her she would not be dis 
turbed. 

As he crossed the courtyard he was annoyed to se 
Grace advancing to meet him. Her face was anxious 
but she smiled with relief when he came forward 
though he did not respond, 

"What are you doing here? "he asked, forgettini 
that Khe knew nothing of his cause for anxiety. 

" I hoped to find you here. I came to see you," 

" Won't if wait ? I am in a hurry." 

" Oh, Roger ! " she said, laying her hand on his arm 
" we never see you now, and Martha says you are neve 
at the cottage " 

" If that is all," he interrupted, impatiently, "I can' 
wait. Why need you listen to Martha's gossip ? I an 
all right, only busy." 

" But — they say you have that — child." Her glanci 
wandered past him to the office, her face taking on i 
look of repulsion. 

" Who told you that ? " he asked, sternly. 

" They are all talking of it, and they say " — her ex 
pression gathered fear as she looked at him — " that i 
IS you who " 

"I who — what?" He grasped her wrist so han 
that she gave a little cry, 

"You who advised Elizabeth to stay away from he 
husband. It is cruel, unjust of you to do it — cruel ti 
me ! Oh, I am so miserable ! " she began to sob. '* The' 
blame me, as if— as if I could help it. I always knev 
Elizabeth would bring us trouble ; she was never oni 
of us, and now she has disgraced us all ! Oh, Roger 
she always listened to you, she thought more of yoi 
than any one else : make her come back ! " 

The anger faded out of Roger's face, and left it verj 
pale and stern. He looked at her, this little, care 
fully dressed, precise creature. 

" You, too ? " he said ; then he roused himself. *' Yoi 
must go home at once," he said, with strong emphasis 
" it is no time for you to be out ; you are helping t( 
_ bring trouble nearer by keeping me here." 
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** More trouble ? " she said, trembling, her self- 
possession all gone. 

" Nothing that will affect you or touch your position 
in your social world,*' he said, with a touch of scorn. 
'* The men threaten to make a row to-night, that is 
all. You don't like the hands, I know, so you'd best 
get home as fast as you can." 

This hint gave a new direction to her fears, as he 
knew it would. She looked nervously towards the 
gate, turning pale and cold, as she did when she was 
moved. 

" I have the pony-carriage." 

"Then get into it at once. Stay, you may as well 
take me to the end of the street, it will save a minute." 

He hurried her into the low carriage, and jumping in 
after her seized the reins and whipped the pony to its 
utmost speed. Grace was too frightened at first to ask 
any questions, but she soon recovered herself. The 
street was quite quiet, and she was not far from home. 

" I think you must be mistaken, Ro^er," she said, 
with a return to her judicial manner; ** there is nobody 
about ; it is all perfectly quiet. I am not a bit afraid. 
Besides, nobody would dare to molest me. And, 
Roger, you won't forget about Elizabeth ? I don't 
think she has any right to annoy her family in this 
way." 

Roger threw the reins in her lap without checking 
the pony, and jumped out. The little carriage bounded 
on, carrying Grace, piqued, offended, her remonstrance 
unfinished, with it. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

OME two hours later Richard was seated at dinner, 
ad gone to the dining-room because Stevenson i 
im tlie meal was served, and he ate of the dishes whi 
ere placed before htm, scarcely noticing what he did 
nowing that he was hungry. But by degrees, as 1 
lod and wine revived him, he became subtly conscit 
lat there was something unusual in the air, soi 
int of disturbance that communicated itself to hi 
levenson and his underling exchanged looks a 
."en whispered a word, and Stevenson's absent 
om the dining-room were strangely prolonged. 

In the arrest of his accustomed life Richard h 
ilaxed all discipline and had noticed little of wh 
ent on about him, but there were moments of relaf 
ito the old fastidiousness when he keenly resent 
le disorder and discomfort of his surroundings. Tl 
as one of them. 

When Stevenson re-entered the room Richard turn 
' him with so much of the almost-forgotten acutem 
' look that the butler fairly started. 

" What is going on ? " he asked. " Why are you 
attentive ?" 

" They say it's the new machine, sir, as is beii 
ken to the mill, and the 'ands is sworn to prevent 
hey tell me that Mr. Wedderburn is like to have t 
orst of it," the butler went on, pleased to have foui 
ime topic that interested his master. 

Stevenson had made up his mind to give warnin 
it if Mr. Dale was coming to his senses that decisi< 
ight have to be reconsidered. A good place was 
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good place, and a master who knew what was due to 
a good servant, and if tliere was to be no mistress, 
so much the better ; women were good for nothing 
but making trouble. 

But the next instant Stevenson had cause to doubt 
his master's recovered sanity. Richard threw down 
his knife and fork, pushed back his chair, leaving the 
dinner unfinished, and quickly left the room. 

** Fetch my coat," he said. But before Thomas could 
fling away his napkin and fly to obey, Richard had 
seized a garment, struggled into it, and was gone. 

"If this sort of thing is going on," said Stevenson, 
severely surveying the interrupted meal, ** I must seek 
a new spere of usefulness. It ain't what I've been 
used to in the families which I've assisted, and it don't 
suit me." 

This piece of news, coming to Richard as it did at a 
moment when his annoyance made him forget his 
weight of trouble, startled him. A disturbance at the 
mill, and on account of the new machinery ? Wedder- 
burn had said something of it ; yes, he remembered now. 
Why had he not listened at the time and refused his 
consent ? Then he started up ; it was over this point 
that Elizabeth and he had had their first estrangement 
— she had pleaded against the innovation, and he had 
yielded, and now that she had left him Roger meant 
to take his own way — confound his impertinence ! 

Richard's blood boiled as he ran across the flower- 
beds and out into the road. He would stop it ; he 
would give the hands leave to smash the jenny if they 
chose ; it was something he could do for her — in this 
thing at least he would keep his word. She should 
not say that he had wantonly trampled on her feelings 
the moment opportunity came to him. His promise 
still held good, and it was for him to see that it was 
kept. 

The keen desire to be in time, the anger which he 
nursed against Roger, sent him on at his topmost 
speed, splashing through the muddy ruts in the middle 
of the way, his light coat flapping open, his hat well 
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>t on tite back of his head ; it did him good like 
lie to have once more a strong motive for action. 
le inert lethargy of the last weeks had been eating 
 his life, and the rush of his anger throbbing 
igh his pulses revived him and gave him new 
gth. Though Dale had been willing enough to 
ince the trouble of business he had never re- 
ished his authority, his was the final word on all 
:ions; the selfishness of his nature demanded 
ery, and it was the petty sense of having been 
rted and disobeyed that helped to keep his rage 
iling-point. 
ith his anger was mingled the thought of Eliza- 

and the desire to do something for her had an 
stronger compulsion than his annoyance. To do 
thing that would once have pleased her gave him 
\d of melancholy satisfaction. He remembered 
passionately she had taken up the cause of the 
ing people, how brilliantly her eyes shone when 
leaded for them— well, it should not be in vain! 
id not calculate chances or base any vain expecta- 

on his deed — she might hear of it, but it would 
nove her or restore her shattered trust in ^;im. 
as quite without hope. It was not till he neared 
entral part of the town, having scarcely relaxed 
leed all the way, that he was conscious of any 
lal disturbance. He was not very far from the 
row, and the moist wind as it met him carried 
it a fitfully discernible murmur, the collective 
of an angry crowd. 
; street he had entered was deserted ; in all its 

length he saw no one. He paused a moment 
te breath — again that murmur, clearer now, the 
jass thunder of many voices raised as one, reached 
ind he knew that the hands were massed in front 
; mill, blocking the only entrance by which the 
;ne could be brought in. 

senses preternatural ly acute with excitement, he 
y and accurately pictured the situation. Roger 
one with his escort of police and soldiers to guard 
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the machinery ; he was to be allowed a clear passage 
through the streets where obstruction might be diffi- 
cult, but in the private road which led to Wedder- 
burn's factory the hands had determined to make a 
stand. Malcontents from other quarters had no doubt 
joined them. When the hands of any one mill were 
'* out wi' the mesters *' there was no lack of public 
sympathy or approval. Class bitterness leaped into 
renewed life and vigour and turned indifference into 
enmity. 

Richard quickly grasped the situation and made his 
plans. He possessed unshaken nerves and was phy- 
sically brave and fearless, and it was from no cowardly 
dread of injury to himself that he did not at once go 
to the front of the mill where the hostile mob was 
gathered. He knew that he could not make himself 
heard or understood there ; he could not sufficiently 
separate himself from the people so as to gain a hearing, 
they would mistake his motive, they would think he 
had come to assert his authority — they might take 
means to silence him before he could deliver himself 
of his errand. 

Quick as thought he fled to the back of the building. 
It was perfectly quiet there, unnaturally quiet as it 
seemed to him with that hollow roar still in his ear. 
A high, blank wall, with a single heavy door in the 
centre enclosed the factory on this side. Richard 
thundered at the bell; but though he pealed at it 
again and again, the echoes coming back hollowly till 
it seemed to him as if he must wake the dead, there 
was no response. At last, when his impatience was 
growing beyond endurance, a faltering step was heard 
crossing the yard. 

** Who is there ? " cried a timid voice. 

** It is I — your master, Richard Dale," he said, re- 
cognizing the housekeeper's trembling tones; "open 
the door at once, I have come to help you." 

The woman, who was half distracted with fear, 
caught eagerly at the hope of succour. With hands 
that shook and bungled over their task she nervously 

29 
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withdrew the heavy bolts and Richard slid in. 
secured them again with his own hands, for be 
that she was incapable of any further exertion. 

*' They are breaking in the gates, sir," she soh 
" and what will become of us. Heaven only knows.' 

He held up his hand to silence her; the threatej 
roar of angry voices was nearer now, and above it c 
the dull thud of blows upon the massive gates 
barred the yard. 

" Yes, \ ou're right," he said. Even as he spol 
louder shout rent the air ; and with a creak and gr 
as if protesting against the outrage, the huge g 
gave way befo:e the dogged human pressure, and 
inwards with a crash. 

With the tramp of an army the men poured into 
yard, ruthlessly treading down the flower-beds on I 
way. 

The woman clutched her master's arm in terror. 

" Oh, God ! " she cried, " what will become of n 
But he shook her off. 

He was perfectly calm, even exultant, because 
was sure now that he could secure his end and d( 
Roger's plans. 

" Go back to the house and keep quiet," he : 
" and nothing will happen to you." 

" But if they come to this side ? " 

" I tell you they will go awaq yuietly and peacea 
you have nothing to fear. I am going oat to sf 
to them." 

" Oh, sir, dont do that ! " she impiored him. " K 
open the door they will murder us at*! Mr. Wedi 
burn said I wasn't to open the door, no matte" w 
they did." 

This mention of Roger incensed Richard. " If 
are afraid," he said, "you may bolt it again beh 
me." 

" I daren't, I daren't 1 " She wrung her hands, s 
flinging her apron over her face, gave way with tt 
and cries to her distress. 

He turned away from her impatiently and rusi 
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across the back yard to the outbuilding where Roger 
had his office. He hesitated at the threshold for a 
moment, forgetting the relation of the rooms to each 
other, then he made a dash at the first door he saw. 
It led to the kitchen, and he crossed it so quickly that 
he was only vaguely aware that some one occupied 
a seat at the fire — a bent, grey-haired man, who turned 
his head and followed Richard's movements, at first 
with a da^ed look, and then with a wild, strange light 
leaping into his pale eyes. Neither did Richard see 
the child sitting up in the bed in the corner, a look of 
startled terror on his face, as the wild storm of voices 
without fell on his ear. 

He, too, looked up with renewed fright when Richard 
burst into the room, but his fear gave way in a moment 
to joyful hope. He bounded up, standing with his bare 
feet on the red quilt, his arms extended. ** Papa, papa'! " 
he cried. 

Richard did not hear the ring of delight in the 
childish voice, but Ackworth heard it, and he trembled 
all over ; then, with a supreme effort at self-control, he 
gathered himself together once more. 

" Lie still." He menaced the child with a clenched 
fist. 

The little fellow, terrified anew by the scowling face 
turned upon him, understanding nothing of what was 
going on around him, slunk down and cowered among 
the bed-clothes. Peeping between the blankets, too 
frightened even to cry, he saw with amazement that 
Ackworth was stooping, and, with hands that shook, 
was unfastening his ragged boots. Noiselessly he with- 
drew his feet from them, and then, with the stealthy 
step of a thief, he crept from the room, along the unlit 
passage, following where that other flying figure led. 

With Richard to remove the heavy bar of the office 
door, to fling it wide and stand at the top of the steps, 
was the work of a second. The sudden apparition took 
the crowd by surprise. They had come prepared to 
force an entrance into the mill ; excitement had 
roused the fierce thirst for mischief; they were no 
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longer satisKed to oppose the entrance of the : 
machinery which was to take the work out of t 
hands, the bread out of their childi-en's mouths ; 1 
meant to take the law into their own hands and beo 
dictators, to hold the ground and rout the enemy f 
his very stronfjhold, and see — before a hand had 1 
raised, a blow given, the door was opened wide, 
the master himself faced them ! 

Richard stood with folded arms, in perfect sile 
gazing down on the passionate sea of angry face 
front of him. The sight stirred him curiously wi 
sense of exultation, exhilaration, of tumultuous 1 
his mind was stimulated into unusual activity by 
sense of personal danger, for he knew himself tc 
in some danger if they misunderstood the hint of 
open door behind him or refused to listen to him. 

In that instant's pause of curious, intense silc 
his thoughts came vividly : he was glad to be in ti 
glad to spite Roger; glad above all things to keep 
promise to Elizabeth ; then, with a quick, keen t^ 
of pain, he realized in a flash that he was here 
surrender to those angry brutes — to surrender for 
second time, to humble himself to them, to own h 
self beaten! He had come to 8«y, "You .ire 
lawgivers here, do what you will," Could he say i( 

The innate need to dominate woke afresh, it bec£ 
imperious in him, it mastered every other feeling ; n 
when it was too late, when retreat was impossil 
he felt bitterly the shame, the dishonour of his cap; 
lation. 

Perhaps, with that electric sympathy which 
strangely sways and moves a large crowd, the n 
subtly understood his change of mood. For a mom 
his sudden appearance, his bold, calm front had cov 
them, but now the spell was broken ; with wild ho 
and yells their rage broke into words. It was \ 
master himself — the master who had always despi: 
them, avoided them, treated them as dirt, ground th 
down, lived luxuriously on their hard earnings ! Tl 
^.flung their taunts and curses at him, the stored- 
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grievances of years finding words at last. They would 
have thwarted and defied the manager, but they would 
not have laid a finger on him ; but the master, who had 
never spent so much as a civil word on one of them I 

Then one voice roared out above the others, ** Whatten 
has tha done wi' Rose Bradley ? " 

The others took up the cry ; a thousand voices hurled 
the question at him ; they had not been deaf to the 
whispers that scandal had raised — ^the story of Rose's 
shame and fall, at least, as known to them all. Here 
was a wrong done to one of themselves,' and the hour 
to avenge it was come. It lay at his door. 

** Yo divil, whatten ha' yo done wi* th' wench ? Yo's 
get ten to answer or we'st let tha know the reason ! '* 

He turned paler but he did not flinch even at this 
foretaste of a judgment-day. His accusers waited in vain 
for his justification. Was he going to stoop to plead 
with them ? His hat had fallen off while he ran across 
the yard and he stood bareheaded above them all, the 
evening light shining full on his face illuminating its 
unmeasured scorn. 

It was as fuel to their fire ; in their ungovernable fury 
they forgot that he was a single man against a multi- 
tude, that he was ui^armed and defenceless ; they passed 
by the strange mystery of the open door, which seemed 
to invite them to enter and do what they would — perhaps 
it was only a trap, no doubt the soldiers were hidden 
within ready to shoot the ringleaders down. 

As the suggestion passed from lip to lip the excited 
passions of the mob grew beyond control ; it surged for- 
ward in a great wave, arms were raised and a shower 
of stones were flung at Dale. 

He bore the rude assault unflinchingly, making no 
attempt to ward it off; some of the stones, badly 
aimed, fell short, but one sharply grazed his temple and 
the blood spurted out. 

At the sight of that thin red line the crowd wavered, 
arrested for a second ; there was even a retreating move- 
ment, as if the less depraved among them were 
ashamed to murder a man who made no resistance. 
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Dale still stood in disdainful silence, his arms folded, 
unheeding the trickle of blood that oozed from the 
wound, his head was haughtily poised, his dark eyes, 
his fine, clear-cut face full of contempt and disdain. 
How he hated the low, coarse brutes ! he could not 
stoop, even for Elizabeth's sake, to give in to them. 
Even if he would have spoken it was now too late. 
Not a man there would believe him if he shouted that 
he had come to forbid the entrance of the jenny — they 
would think he had turned coward and wished to save 
himself. 

Almost before the thought had time to form itself in 
his mind the fickle mood of the mob changed — the 
retrograde movement ceased, some one shouted that 
the soldiers were coming, and with yells, threats, 
insults, the wave advanced once more, this time deter- 
mined not to be balked of their revenge. He knew it 
was too late to retreat even if he had wished it, and he 
never wished it less. His scorn lifted him above fear, 
it filled him to the exclusion of every other thought. 
Yield to them ? Never ! 

That hoot of triumph rang in his ears, and it was the 
last sound he heard, for before one among the baser of 
that multitude could raise a hand to strike him a 
stealthy figure crept from out the shadows in which the 
houSe was wrapped, and, furtively raising the great iron 
bar that had protected the door, felled him from behind. 

One anguished moment of pain and horror, one 
wild, blind effort to steady himself, then oblivion. He 
swayed and fell forward senseless at the feet of his 
enemies. 

The suddenness of the onslaught paralyzed the rioters; 
the blow had been dealt from behind — from within, 
where they had thought treachery was lurking for 
them. What did it mean ? Who had done it ? With 
the blind instinct of fear, with the awe of death sober- 
ing them, they slunk away, the foremost pressing on 
those behind in their anxiety to escape, the strong 
thrusting aside the weak, ui\Ul Ih^ retreat became an 
unreasoning panic, and iVve ipa.me ^ ?C\^\., 
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An awful silence succeeded the wild clamour. The 
assailants had fled but their victim did not know it, 
motionless, senseless, battered and bloody, with his 
arms outspread he lay where he had fallen on his own 
threshold. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A STRANGE fit of restlessness succeeded the stony 
despair in which Elizabeth had been sunk. 

She could no longer lie still under the patch-work 
quilt in the gable room, she rose and dressed herself 
I feverishly and paced the narrow limits between the 

sloping walls hour after hour, longing, as she had longed 
at the first, to walk till she could not drag one foot after 
the other. 

But her mental unrest seemed to have lent a new 
vigour to her body, she could not grow tired enough to 
sleep without disturbing dreams. The most persistent 
of these was one in which Richard seemed to call her; 
she knew that he was in extremity, and yet when she 
rose to go to him a leaden weight kept her back, she 
struggled in vain for freedom, she could not move. 

Again and again she woke from this nightmare bathed 
in perspiration and trembling like a leaf, her heart 
beating to suffocation, and in the morning Loveday, 
when she went to her cousin's room, would find her 
worn and unrefreshed and yet wilfully bent on rising. 

This dream haunted Elizabeth ; she could not shake 
the impression off, it set her asking herself questions. 

** If he were in need of me should I go to him ? " 
Her pride had been terribly wounded, her trust shat- 
tered, yet she knew in her secret soul that she would go 
if he were in peril or danger. 

" But he does not need me," she always ended — 
calamity had passed him by, he had made others suffer 
while he himself went free — ** he does not need me." 
Her hurt smarted anew. ** He can live very well without 
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me, as he did before. Has he not said that I am to 
make the first advance — I to humiliate myself and go 
back to him, a man whom I despise, whom I do not 
and cannot love any more ? If he had come here I 
should not have seen him, but he has never come, he 
does not write. No, it is clear that he was growing 
tired of me as he tired of that other." Then her tears 
would break out, passionate tears of self-pity and 
jealousy and outraged love. 

It was impossible that Elizabeth should pass quite 
unscathed through this trial : it embittered and deterio- 
rated her ; she was worn with her scruples, conscience 
could no longer decide clearly, she asked herself per- 
petual questions to which she couJd find no answer. 
To destroy trust in another is surely the unforgiven sin — 
nothing leads more quickly to moral debasement. 

Elizabeth knew that nothing had happened at the 
Well House to account for that tormenting dream, and 
the knowledge made her more bitter and angry with 
herself for yielding to its influence. Once or twice 
since she had left it her faithful maid Phoebe had 
walked from the Well House to the farm to ask for her. 
Elizabeth had never been able to seethe girl, but always 
after one of her visits Loveday found her patient more 
restless and irritable. At last, after a long struggle 
with her pride, she would ask Loveday what Phoebe 
had said, and Loveday, with a grave, disapproving 
face, would repeat the little items of news Phoebe had 
volunteered. 

Richard Dale had not left home (it cost Loveday an 
effort to repeat his name), he sat in the library. 

What did he do ? 

Phoebe thought he did little ; yes, she had said that 
he lovoked ill. 

** All, he well might ! " said Elizabeth, scornfully. 

Loveday dreaded the questions, but she answered 
them truthfully. Phoebe found the house desolate, she 
would have gone away but she hoped still that her 
mistress might take her back. 

Elizabeth's cheeks burned at these words. 
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" I shall never need a maid again/* she said ; " all 
that is done with. Verv soon now, when I have a little 
more courage, I shall go away and be no more trouble 
or annoyance to you, Loveday." 

** Phoebe Blake has brought thee some clothes," 
said Loveday, trying not to look hurt at those wounding 
words. 

Elizabeth asked to see the bundle, and opened it with 
trembling fingers. What did she expect to find there ? 
She turned the garments over, and then she looked at 
Loveday with rather an unsteady smile. " Phoebe 
means to turn me into a Friend again ; see, this grey 
dress is the one I wore before I was married — thee and 
I had them alike, Loveday, does thee remember ? I 
dare say thine is worn out. Priscilla Car bought the 
stuff for both from Jacob Ellis ; I have been at the shop 
since. If I put it on will the old thoughts and the old 
feelings come back again ? " 

Loveday circled her with her arms, and Elizabeth 
pressed her burning forehead against that tender 
bosom. 

" Will thee see Oliver ? " Loveday whispered ; " he 
would speak to thee as I cannot." But Elizabeth 
mutely refused. 

The image of the miller as she had seen him last 
rose in her mind. She remembered how his big, red 
pocket-handkerchief used to offend her, and his big ears, 
red too, and his flat-footed walk. She smiled, her face 
still hidden, but she was instantly ashamed of the 
smile. " He is too good," she said, throwing back her 
head and looking at Loveday with a faint gleam of the 
old vivacity, ** I would only shock him ; I am one of 
the unregenerate ! They are all too good," she sighed ; 
** I used to long sometimes for a bad Friend ; I think iJF 
there was one in Westhill I would send for him now ! " 

Words such as these always shocked Loveday, they 
hurt her in her tenderest place, but she forgave Eliza- 
beth and was infinitely patient with her, because she 
was like a sick child and did not know what she was 
saying. 
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Elizabeth's spiritual state seriously concerned her, 
but when she took her doubts to Oliver, he comforted 
her. 

** She will be born again," he said ; ** thee and I need 
not hurry the Lord's work." 

But to be born again in the Quaker's sense did not 
come within Elizabeth's longings. In truth she could 
tell no more now than on the first day when she and 
sorrow had companied together for what it was she 
longed. She was in an incomprehensible moral frame 
of mind, difficult for others to bear with patience, but 
most of all tormenting to herself. 

When Loveday had assured her that she would not 
allow any of the Friends to break in on her seclusion 
she consented to go down to the parlour. The narrow 
limits of the bedroom were growing too confined, she 
felt as if the little airless room would choke her. 

The parlour was a larger room, not very often used, 
and furnished formally, after the fashion of the day. 
Loveday had a fire kindled in the grate, guarded by the 
shining steel fender; in the flame-light it shone, and so 
did the mirror-like surface of the round table, and the 
backs of the chairs: the last perfection of cleanliness 
and polish was reached in this prim, orderly room 
which brought so many other rooms to Elizabeth's 
memory. 

In everv house in Westhill there was a parlour such 
as this ; she began to go over them in her mind, glad 
of any distraction that allowed pain to sleep for a 
moment. At the Penns the chairs were of the same 
shape ; the Nathaniel Cars had a square table, but the 
candlesticks on the mantelpiece were placed at precisely 
the same angle ; Prudence Ellis had a steel fender, 
too, with the same curved lines, and a shining steel 
poker which was never used — everywhere the same 
drab walls. If one were led in blindfold one could not 
tell one interior from another. 

'* Why was I not content too?" Elizabeth asked 
herself. Even in the cottage where she had lived for a 
few weeks at a time with her father she had rebelled 
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against the law which ruled that each living room 
must be furnished with mahogany, which the women 
of the family were expected to spend hours in polishing. 
She had wanted to be different even then, to do some- 
thing else than rub the chairs and cook nice things 
to eat. She had got her wish, and had gone to ease — 
and falseness. She could never again disassociate the 
one from the other in her thoughts. Yes, it was a 
beautiful life on the surface, but a hollow deceit lay 
under it all. 

She paused in her walk to look out of the window. 
The narrow panes embraced the little garden, already 
beginning its winter sleep, with the flagged path up the 
middle and the gate at the other end. She was glad to 
be away from the yard, with its bustle and too insistent 
cheerfulness. Here it was quiet and still and very 
peaceful. She asked herself why she could not be 
content to live here — to begin again, to forget all 
that bitter-sweet past, and be satisfied as other women 
were. Loveday asked for nothing more, and she was 
happy. 

The tears came into her eyes and she felt strangely 
desolate and forsaken. She did not know how to meet 
her future, and the past was done with. Everybody 
had forgotten her, even Roger who had seemed to be 
her friend. " It is as if it were I who had sinned and 
been unfaithful," she said, with irritable impatience, 
forgetting that she had refused to see any one who came 
to her out of that other life. 

While the thought of Roger was in her mind he 
lifted the latch of the little gate and came hurriedly, 
almost running, up the path. At something she read 
in his face her heart seemed to stop beating. She did 
not ask herself why he had come — she knew it. 

He saw her at th^ window and came straight to her. 
She grasped the back of a chair, but though she was 
deadly pale she was the first to break the silence. She 
spoke quite calmly. 

*' You have come for me — to go to him " 

** Yes,'* said Roger, wondering if she could have 
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heard. The change in her would have shocked him 
but that the other shock had absorbed his powers of 
feeling. Her preparedness m^de his task a little easier, 
and yet how difficult it was. 

** Richard has met \vith — an accident ** 

•' Is he " 

** Yes, very ill, I fear. Can you come at once — as 
you are ? I have a carriage." 

She moved towards the door, but she turned again 
and steadied her bloodless lips to say — 

** He is ill — you are telling me the truth ? You — ^j^ou 
have not come too late ? " 

** No," he said, very gravely ; *' thank God, you are 
in time." 

Not a word was spoken even when Loveday, running 
after Elizabeth down the path, wrapped her in a big 
shawl. Roger had said scarcely a word, but his face 
told the rest ; the coachman had whispered the terrible 
tidings and soon all Westhill was shaken by news of 
the tragedy that had filled Blacktown with horror and 
dismay. 

Loveday looked after the swiftly retreating carriage 
with tears in her gentle eyes ; all her pity, all her 
soiTow went with Elizabeth who was too stunned as 
yet to feel any for herself. 

Roger tried falteringly to prepare her during that 
long, dreary drive, but he could not feel sure that she 
heard him. She sat upright, grasping the edge of the 
window and looking blankly before her. Only once 
she turned to him, and said, with a strange, pitiful 
smile — 

'* The dream was true after all, though I did not 
believe it ; but I can go — and you say there is time ? " 

** Yes, there is time." 

He did not understand her allusion, but he could 
comfort her : there was time for a last recognition. 
Richard would live for a few hours, but not more, and 
he knew that it was to a parting as well as to a recon- 
ciliation she was speeding. He was deeply moved — 
death sweeps away so much. 
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When ihey reached the house she stepped out of thi 
caniage quite firmly, and would let no one go to hi 
room with her. The servants stood in silent sympath 
in the hall ; Phcebe, who was weeping bitterly, ran u: 
to her mistress and removed her wrap, but Elizabeti 
passed tliem as if they were so many stones. She dii 
not falter or hesitate once, and Roger, following he 
uneasily down the corridor, saw her open the bedroon 
door and close it softly behind her. 

A nurse who had been hastily summoned came ou 
of the room almost immediately. Roger looked at he 
anxiously. 

" You can leave him ? " 

" Yes, sir ; I can do nothing for him." 

" And Mrs. Dale ? " 

" He knew her; she will like best to be alone wit! 
him, and it won't hurt him — now." 

She slipped away, but Roger, shutting the outer doo 
that led to the hall, paced up and down the corridor. 

" She may need me — she may want my help," hi 
thought. 

An awful silence seemed to rest on the house, as i 
death were in possession already. His own footstep: 
grew to have a kind of dread in them. Then he though 
that perhaps she might hear him and be disturbed, am 
he sat down on the sill of one of the windows tha 
looked on the garden and stared out unseeingly. Then 
was silence in the sick room too, but sometimes his ear 
strained to acuteness, seemed to catch a faint murmu 
as of words of healing spoken softly. He never knev 
what passed in that death-chamber. 

Then the doctor came, passing Roger with a nod 
Roger watched him with his burning eyes : could hi 
do anything ? But he was scarcely a moment in thi 
room ; no human skill could avail. 

Roger was standing up when he came out. 

" Can't you save him ? " he said, grasping him harshh 
by the arm — " can't you save him — for her sake ? " 

The doctor freed himself quieth". 

" For no woman's sake ; he's past help." 
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** I have sent to London for advice." Roger looked 
at him defiantly. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

" All the faculty in London couldn't give him an hour 
longer. He had strength of Will enough to live till he 
saw his wife, but he is sinking fast ; you won't have 
long to wait. They've got that brute in gaol, I hear. 
It will go hard with him ; the feeling of the town is 
dead against him — a dismissed workman taking his 
revenge in that diabolical way ! ** 

Roger turned sharply away; he could not discuss the 
matter, he could not say what he knew, nor could he 
ever know whether Richard had gone to oppose or to 
aid him when he met his death at the mill. He blamed 
himself bitterly for his carelessness ; he knew, if none 
else did, that Ackworth was insane, and yet he had 
taken no steps to restrain him. Might not the guilt of 
Richard's death lie at his door ? But he soon conquered 
these morbid feelings. The terrible deed outweighed 
all one's thoughts about it. To die, struck down by the 
hand of an enemy — the awfulness of it confounded him. 

In that searching hour while he waited, torn with 
anxiety and sorrow for Elizabeth, he rose entirely above 
his lower self, nothing of his own pain mingled with 
his prayers for her. If it could have availed he would 
have taken Richard's place and died fur him that he 
might live to redeem the past, to buy back the love and 
faith he had estranged ; and to will nobly is surely 
worth something, even if one must stop short of the 
doing. 

And all this while there was silence. It grew at last 
to be an oppression beyond his endurance ; he must 
break it, he must send some one to her. What if she 
were ill — had fainted ? 

He had risen to call the nurse or Phoebe when her 
door opened and she came slowly down the corridor to 
him feeling her way by the wall like a blind person. 

She looked at him with infinite pathetic mournfulnesSy 
her eyes widely opened. 

" Richard is dead," she said* 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It was Roger who took her back to the mill ; he knew 
of no other place where she would be so gently shielded 
and cared for. Her calmness almost frightened him, 
it seemed unnatural ; but deep sorrow is always voice- 
less. The time for restlessness was over — there was 
nothing more either to hope for or to dread. It was 
all over, all ended, and for her, too, life seemed done. 

Oliver was waiting to receive her at the gate ; the 
sight of her sad widow^s face almost unmanned him. 
Was this the bright, gay, wilful Elizabeth, this stricken 
woman, who had travelled so far from her rash girl- 
hood ? He had warned her that marriage with Richard 
Dale would bring her no joy ; but he could not, even in 
secret, take any satisfaction out of the remembrance 
that his prophecy had come true. His own marriage 
had more than fulfilled all he had hoped for from it, and 
happiness had made him more pitiful to sorrow. 

So that Roger, who could not yet wholly trust his 
friend, need not have feared when he saw the miller at 
the gate. 

"If he had preached," Roger said to himself, " if he 
had been moved to use the occasion, I could never have 
forgiven the fellow." His pity and sympathy for Eliza- 
beth gave Roger's susceptibilities almost the force of 
divination ; he knew just how she must feel, where she 
would be most open to suffering, knew how quiveringly 
she must shrink from any probing of her wound. 

But he soon saw that he need not fear. Oliver 
helped her out of the carriage in a silence that was not 
unsympathetic, and Loveday drew her in. They seated 
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her in the great chair by the fire, and Loveday knelt by 
her and chafed her cold hands, with murmured words 
of tenderness. She trembled under them and her 
strange calmness begun to give way a little. She 
looked round her with a dazed, half-puzzled expression, 
like one who wakens out of sleep to a world only half 
familiar ; then her eyes came back to Loveday's. 

** Loveday," she said, with quivering lips, ** have they 
told you ? Richard is dead, and I am left alone. We 
quarrelled, we were not friends ; he hurt me, and I . 
tried to put him out of my heart — but love dies very 
slowly." 

She paused, as if memory had lost itself in the past, 
then she looked up again, and her wandering, mournful 
glance fell on Oliver. 

. ** You are good," she said, with a half-repressed sob. 
** Give thanks for me that I was in time to forgive and 
to be forgiven — to bless him at the last." 

Roger laid his hand on the miller's sleeve and drew 
him out of the room. 

** It is no place for us ; they are best alone," he said, 
with repressed feeling, when they stood outside. " Leave 
her to your wife." 

They found themselves out in the yard under the 
stars. 

" It is a terrible cross,'* said Oliver, solemnly. 

Roger gave vent to an unrecordable exclamation, and 
for once was not rebuked. The miller, perhaps, was 
going back to the time when Elizabeth was a little 
child — so bright and pretty, that she seemed the very 
sunshine of the village, made for nothing but happi- 
ness, and it was happiness that she had longed for. 

Roger was walking quickly up and down as if he 
wanted to conquer his agitation. 

** It is horrible — horrible!*' he burst out at last ; "and 
yet there's a kind of justice in it, too ! There's no 
escape from our misdeeds — that's fair enough ; but we 
can't confine the consequences to ourselves. And that 
the worst should fall on her ! " 

Oliver said nothing for a moment, then he asked — 

30 
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** Is it true that they have pronounced the man 
mad ? '' 

'* Yes," said Roger. " It doesn't take much acumen 
to come to that decision. He was but a feeble wretch 
at the best, and his wrongs turned his brain. There 
you have cause and effect linked indissolubly. Dale's 
death lies at his own door; it was retributive justice 
that put his punishment into the hands of the man 
w^hose life he had wrecked." 

'* It is not permitted us to avenge our wrongs." 

*• So the preachers tell us ; but they can do little but 
preach! Given a bitter sense of injustice, of studied 
insult, suppose yourself robbed of all you are capable of 
caring for, punished and put out of the way that you 
may be stripped of all your hopes and joys — think of 
yourself with a narrow brain, incapable of reasoning 
rightly, brooding always on your bitter wrongs, till the 
little intelligence you were born with leaves you, and 
do you suppose all the moral maxims in the world 
would stay your hand from vengeance ? " 

" Thee cannot defend it." 

" Oh, I know that a British jury would hang him for 
it, if that's what you want ! " 

** If the man is crazed, as thee says he is, the law 
will not be pushed to extremity." 

" No, it won't have the chance, for he will never 
come within its clutches. He's dying as fast as he can 
do it — and the best thing that can happen to him, too ! " 

** Nay, not if he dies unrepentant." 

" Unrepentant ! " Roger echoed, with a bitter empha- 
sis. '* If he knows what he has done at all he is only 
glad because he has done it. Go and preach to him if 
you will, it may ease your feelings, but you will never 
reach or touch his. And that's the horror of it — the 
man was murdered before ever he laid a finger on poor 
Dale, the spark of poor best in him killed out of him, 
and there's no rekindling of it now." 

He walked the length of the yard, but he came back 
presently. 

'' 773ee has been to see Y\\ml " Oci^ C^M^k^t asked. 
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" Yes,** he said, shortly ; *' but it was no use. He 
didn't know me.'* 

** Is there no one to care for his soul ? ** 

** The parson was with him when I left/* said Roger, 
bitterly ; ** he wakens to his duty when the man has 
passed be3^ond his reach. Where was he when this 
poor wretch was driven by his misery into crime ? 
Why didn't he take him by the hand long ago, when a 
little encouragement might have set him on his feet 
again ? The Church uses such as Ackworth as a text 
and a warning, and professes to be shocked by the 
depravity it has done nothing to lessen — where is the 
force of its teaching if it can't meet a case like this ? 
The Master came to rescue the outcast and the vile, 
but His disciples prefer to convert the rich and respect- 
able. At whose door does this poor fellow's moral 
shipwreck lie ? That's a question the preachers might 
ask themselves with advantage.'* 

The miller looked troubled. 

*' It would ease my mind to see him,'* he said ; " I 
have a drawing that way.** 

** Well," said Roger, with a kind of melancholy 
irony, " I can procure you that satisfaction, I dare Gay ; 
but I tell you again it*s no use. You might as well 
reason with any hope of effect with that wall — the little 
light he had has gone out of him, his chances here 



are over.** 



** And the child ? ** asked Oliver, after a pause. ** If 
thee wishes a home for the boy I think I can find thee 
a safe one.** 

** I believe you could and would ; but he is with me 
at present. Poor little chap, I bore his father no love, 
and I feel as if I had an amends to make to the lad for 
his own hard lines ; he, at least, is blameless.** 

Oliver, never a man of many words, unhooked a 
lantern from the wall and lit it, and by the yellow glow 
it made he picked his way across the yard to the cow- 
house. Roger, half aimlessly, followed him. 

A beautiful, sleek Alderney — the pride of his herd — 
was lying in the straw, her calf beside her ; she was 
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lickino: it with motherly affection. She turned her 
dark, liquid eyes on them as the door was opened, and 
the ** sweet breath of kine " came out to them. Oliver 
went up and bent over the new-born calf; he lifted the 
little creature, who stood on long, unsteady legs, the 
mother rising too and uneasily following his move- 
ments. 

Roger looked on listlessly while Oliver minutely and 
deliberately examined this new treasure, passing the 
lantern up and down that not a point might be lost. 
It seemed strange to Roger that he could be so inte- 
rested — how he had room in his thoughts for so trifling 
a matter as this when Elizabeth was facing sorrow's 
deepest hour. 

He slipped out of the byre and went away. The 
horses that had brought them from the Well House 
were to be stabled for the night and return the next 
day, and Roger had a fancy to walk home. 

There was nothing to keep him, nothing he could 
do here, nothing anybody could do. By and by he 
remembered this, and he was just enough to own that 
in Oliver's quiet reassumption of his every-day duties 
there was possible wisdom after all. The world must 
go round though her heart was broken. But for him- 
self the horror of the first days clung to him ; he could 
not rid himself of it, it haunted him, it chilled him, 
and turned the night into a place of ghosts. His con- 
tempt and disdain of Richard only made it more 
unendurable. " If I had cared for him it would have 
been less ghastly." 

He did not see Elizabeth again for some weeks. She 
lived in entire seclusion, refusing to see any one with a 
firmness at which Loveday marvelled. She did not 
know that Elizabeth clung to solitude as to her only 
salvation from despair. She wanted to get used to 
herself, to front her wre.cked life, and gather what she 
could of strength and endurance to bear its burdens. 

Roger guessed this — he alone of all her friends — and 

stayed away, doing her business quietly the while. 

I The management of the mill was still in his hands, 
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and the settlement of Richard's affairs fell chiefly to 
him, he and Edward Vyner being joint trustees under 
the will. 

He did not see Elizabeth again until she sent for 
him. He had counted on her sending, and had said 
to himself that he should wait, persuading Edward 
Vyner to spare her all business cares and worries for 
a little. 

Edward Vyner was terribly cut up over the whole 
business, and wanted to go at once to Westhill and 
carry Elizabeth forcibly off. 

But Roger was firm. 

** Let her be," he said ; " she is best among her own 
people." 

" Her own people ! They have cast her out ; they 
shut their doors upon her ! '* 

"They have opened them to her again." 

" Do you mean," said Vyner, with disgust on his 
good-natured face, " that she's going to turn Quaker 
once more ? Is that why she refuses to see my 
wife ? " 

** No," said Roger, slowly. ** She has gone back to 
Westhill, but she will not find rest there — she may 
have further to travel before she finds it." 

" Well, I'm disappointed in Lizzie. I can't make 
out those changes of mind ; she's changeable, even for 
a woman; but then, poor girl, she has been terribly 
tried. To think of Dale murdered in cold blood at his 
own. door! Poor fellow, poor fellow, it was an awful 
end ! " 

An awful end, yes; but who remembers the lives he 
has wrecked, the hearts he broke ? 

Roger had come only that morning from another 
deathbed, the release of a darkened soul from its prison- 
house. Ackworth, invested with the dignity of death, 
looked what God had meant him to be, what his 
mother may have prayed lor him to be — a man almost 
worthy of the name. Roger gazed down a long time 
on the still face, pallid even against the white pillow — 
a murderer, they called him ; but the dull, half brutal, 
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cunning look had left his worn face, his sanity had 
come back to him in the Great Presencfe. 

** That is what you should have been if you had had 
a chance ; but you never had one," Roger said, as he 
drew the sheet over the sleeper. ** Perhaps your chance 
IS come now ; if God were not more just to some of us 
in death than in life it would be a mockery to have 
made us." 

He was thinking of these things as he went to Eliza- 
beth. He had lately bought a horse, counting, perhaps, 
on a great many rides to Westhill while she was there. 
He was wondering as he rode how life would unfold 
itself again for her. He knew that her restoration to 
moral healthfulness must be a matter of a long time, 
but he could not think of her as finally conquered. By 
and by she would acknowledge the supreme claim of 
duty — she would shake off sorrow, she would rise up 
and live. She could not for ever give either all her 
strength or all her regret to an ideal that had failed 
her. 

He was shown into the parlour at the farm — a room 
that struck him as coldly unfamiliar in its chill, prim 
order, and seemed at once to give an air of formality to 
the coming interview against which he rebelled. But 
when she came in he forgot everything except that he 
was in her presence. 

She was the same, and yet not the same : the cling- 
ing black dress made her look very pale, and the sad 
eyes, with deep lines of suffering under them, had no 
smile in them ; but she met him with composure. 

"Thank you for coming,'* she said, ** and for not 
coming till now.'* 

** I waited till you needed me," he said. He took 
her slim hand in his own. How gladly he would have 
given her his strength if he could. ** You have been 
resting ; you are better ? " 

** Oh, I am strong, quite strong. I think of going 
away soon, and there is something I want you to do 
for me first." 

He did not sav that he would do it — she knew that. 
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She was silent a moment or two. He had pulled 
one of the stifif-backed chairs forward for her, and she 
sat upright in it, grasping the wooden arm with one 
hand nervously. 

"That child — the little boy whom we saw — that 
night,*' the sentence came out brokenly. 

** He is with me ; he is well looked after." 

** Yes ; but I want you to bring him here. I am 
going to take care of him. Don't hinder me," she 
went on, hurriedly, in a low voice, anticipating his 
objections. " I have been thinking of it all these 
weeks. I — I wish to make him my charge. He has 
no one now, poor child ; and — why should he suffer ? " 

** No," he began, feeling an intense repugnance to 
this idea and resolved to resist it, " you can't do it ; 
it is not needful ; it is not asked of you." 

" But I wish it. It will be something for me to do. 
I shall be glad of it if ever 1 can be glad of anything 
again. It will be something to live for, and I have 
only wished to die." 

" No," he said — in his great pity for her he bent 
forward, and took her hand — **you will live and grow 
strong, a help to many others — that is the privilege of 
those who have suffered." 

Her lips quivered and the tears trembled under her 
lashes. 

**0h," she said, *'that is part of the pain of it — to 
think that the life I coveted, the things I struggled 
to get, were all for self. I had everything and I could 
share nothing, and now — I am punished." 

"No," he said, "don't say that. You will come to 
judge more calmly, more justly ; and the opportunity 
is yours now." He hastened to turn her thoughts to 
the future rather than to let them dwell on the past. 
" Do you know that you are very rich ? " 

The colour suddenly leaped painfully into her pale 
face. 

** Must I take it all ? " she asked. " Must it be 
mine ? " 

" It is yours — yours to spend in any way you thiafe. 
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best. There are a great many ways of sharing — ^you 
will find them out in time.*' 

She searched his face anxiously. Her pallor had 
come back and the black rims under her eyes made 
her look very ill. 

*' If it were yours," she said, "would you take 
it? " 

He hesitated, reddening under her gaze. He would 
not have touched a penny of Richard's money ; but her 
case was different. 

**I don't see how you can rid yourself of it without 
doing far more harm than good. It may be a burden, 
but you can look on it as a trust. It is an immense 
power," 

She said nothing ; leaning her head on her hand 
she looked so forlorn and weary that his pity was 
deeply stirred for her again. 

" Don't think about it just now, leave it till you are 
stronger. Tell me what your plans are." 

She did not seem at first to hear him, but soon she 
looked up. 

" I am going away." 

" Away from Westhill ? " 

" Yes, and from England. I don*t quite know where 
yet, somewhere where I — where there will be nothing 
to remember. I think if I were away where I knew 
nobody, and where nobody knew me, it would be easier 
to begin again." 

He had known that she would not stay in Blacktown, 
but it gave him a pang to hear that she was leaving 
England. With the seas between them how could he 
but dread that she would pass out of his life ? 

** But you won't forget us ? " he said, anxiously ; 
" you will let us know how it fares with you ? " 

** Oh, yes," she said, with faint surprise, " I shall 
be writing often : there will be a great many things to 
ask you about — I can't think of them now. I think, if 
you will excuse me, I will go and be alone." 

" Yes, go and restj" he said, kindly, " and trust me 
to do what you wish." 
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He opened the door for her and watched her go 
sadly drooping up the little stair. 

He went in search of Loveday before leaving. He 
found her seated at the window of the kitchen that 
looked into the yard. She put down her sewing and 
rose when he entered. 

" Has thee seen Elizabeth ? '* she asked, gravely. 

** Yes ; there is something I wanted to tell her, and 
couldn't. You will do it less clumsily than I. Some 
day she will ask you about — Ackworth." 

"Yes," said Loveday, her eyes wide open fixed on 
him. 

*' I was with him this morning when he died. He 
died not knowing what he had done. If you can make 
her believe that the poor fellow was mad, it will be 
easier for her and it will be just to him." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

When Elizabeth left England Roger, much to Grac 
disgust, abandoned the cottage and lived in his root 
at the mill. 

He became, she said sometimes to him, more infi 
quently of him, morose, unbearable, peculiar. The Is 
was his worst crime, and it consisted chiefly in > 
refusal to dine once or twice a week at the red vil 
over which she presided. 

Roger pointed out by way ef mitigating his offen 
 that at least he dined nowhere else, but that argume 
lost its force wlien she remarked with acidity that 1 
could always find time to go to the Westhill farr 
This statement was incontrovertible, and Grace, 
unvictorious, was consoled by the possession of tl 
last word. 

He did go often to Westhill, and it was the on 
relaxation he allowed himself. He still retained tl 
management of the mill of which Elizabeth was no 
the owner, but he did it on the understanding that 1 
was to have entire control. He remembered the ep 
sode of the countermanded machinery, and though 1 
was certain her suggestions would always be generous, 1 
was not equally certain that they would always be wis 
But he threw his whole heart into the business, an 
being left unfettered, he was able to carry out son 
reforms after which he had always hankered ; thi 
were not calculated to bring him immediate populari 
either with neighbouring owners or with the wor 
peop}e — it is the reformer's fate to be reviled even I 
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those whom he would benefit — but he held them to be 
just and useful, and that was enough. 

At first Elizabeth wrote little, and her letters were 
restrained in news of herself, and Roger had only in 
thinking of her their last interview to go back on. 

He had gone to see her set out with the child and 
her faithful maid Phcebe. He noticed with a feeling 
that was almost resentment that the little boy had 
already grown familiar with her, and was confident, 
gay, even exacting, and that Elizabeth did not shrink 
from putting an arm round him when he pressed with 
some question to her side. She was grave, but she 
was unfailingly gentle. He did not understand it; he 
resented it. The boy was too like his father; he had 
the same ways, soft, dainty, fastidious. They had 
dressed him prettify, and he wore his clothes as if he 
were bom to fine raiment. Already he had forgotten 
the past — adapted himself to the present with a facility 
that was more than childlike ; it was inherited. 

'* He will be attractive and graceful, and insincere 
too," Roger said, with an injustice that he felt to be 
more womanish than manly. What if Elizabeth were 
to be disappointed a second time ? 

** You will send him to school? " he said, brusquely. 

**Yes, when he is older. He shall learn to love 
work if I can teach him. You may trust me," she 
said, with a look that told him she understood. ** I will 
tr}' to be wise about him." 

" And about yourself?" 

** Yes," she said, without faltering, " I will try to 
remember what you said ; I will try to make other 
people's troubles easier because sorrow is my com- 
panion." 

" It will not be so always." That was his last word 
to her as he shook hands with her and saw her pale, 
beautiful face disappear from his view. 

No, it would not be so always; he comforted himself 
with that. Westhill was inclined to look on Eliza- 
beth's second flight as a relapse into hopeless unre- 
generacy, but he would never allow it. She was 
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loosing herself from bonds; she was rectifying 
point of view; she was being born again, and from 
throes of that new birth she would emerge free, wit 
personal faith that satisfied her intellect as well 
her conscience and her heart, and that brought i 
content. He fought her battle strenuously. S 
would rise above her early mistakes and mature ii 
a noble woman, helping forward the victory of go« 
Not, perhaps, on Westhill lines— but Westhill did i 
embrace the world. God's kingdom is wide, and thi 
is room for diversity of opinion in it. 

It was because Westhill was so remote in 
thought, in its type, in its way of life from the worl 
that he liked to go there — nowhere else in Englai 
was there a Wesihill. But good and sane and who! 
some as he found it, it was a survival of the pas 
Elizabeth must needs outgrow its narrow limits, b 
she would come back understanding, respecting it 
she had never respected it before. That was tl 
consolation he flung at Oliver, who would fain ha 
converted Elizabeth to its principles. She might ha 
been an Elder and worn drab, and hidden her beau 
in a poke bonnet, and darned a worthy brother's sock 
and cooked his dinners for the rest of her life, " B 
she won't," he said, with vigour. 

" Thee seems to know Elizabeth's mind," sa 
Loveday, with a demure smile. 

Roger reddened. He was a prophet, but after a 
he could not make quite sure cf his events. 

Elizabeth spent a year in Germany and wrote th; 
she was tackling the language. Her letters were brie 
and they disclosed her sadness chiefly because she sa 
nothing about it. 

Then she journeyed to Italy, where she had four 
out Richard's relations and made herself known i 
them. They were poor and obscure, and she imm 
diately proceeded to make them well off. This was r 
doubt morally as it ought to be, but Roger was ni 
quite sure that he liked it. He was willing enoug 
that she should strip herself of her fortune — he wou 
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have liked her better poor than rich. It was Richard's 
relations of whom he did not love to hear. 

He was better pleased when at the end of the second 
year she wrote to consult him about a school for 
Richard's boy. After that their correspondence be- 
came more frequent, and gradually the letters grew in 
length and in interest. She told him what she was 
doing; she had found work in Italy, other than that 
of succouring her relations ; she appeared to be leading 
a busy life and gradually recovering calmness. She 
begun to ask questions ; she requested explanations ; 
she wanted to know everything about the mill, espe- 
cially about the hands. What was he doing for them ? 
Did he remember that he was her steward ? She even 
scolded a little, and she made some quite preposterous 
proposals. 

The steward was quite willing to give an account of 
himself, and he only smiled when she took exception to 
certain of his arrangements. Of course he wrote and 
explained, and equally of course she answered the letter 
with amplifications of her own views. 

It seemed not improbable that their difference would 
entail a vast amount of scribbling on both sides before 
it could be amicably settled. A mild quarrel affords a 
very pretty pretext for keeping up a correspondence if 
you are bent that way. When she announced that she 
proposed to turn the Well House into a museum, and 
the green garden into a public recreation ground for 
the benefit of the poorer classes, ** since I could never 
live there again," she had his support and sympathy, 
but when she suggested an increase of wage that would 
disturb the law of supply and demand, and turn every 
other manufacturer into her deadly enemy, she required 
to be combated. He recognized the old Elizabeth in 
that wilful, impulsive proposal, and his heart leaped 
up. Time and youth were doing their work. 

So time at least went on. Towards the end of the 
third year of her absence he went out one day to the 
farm. Loveday stood at the gate as if she were 
watching for him. She looked a little more matronly 
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with her two-year-old child in her arms, but the face 
she lifted to hia was as beautiful as ever, and it was lit 
with a new sort of happiness. 

He tied his horse to the gate-post and took the child 
from her. 

She noticed that he was less lively with the little one 
than usual. 

** Thee is tired ? " she asked. 

*' Yes," he said, " I own it ; even the satisfaction ol 
bein^ a mill manager flags sometimes." 

** Has thee heard from Elizabeth ? *' 

" No." The shadow deepened a little. " Perhaps 
ilie is tired of writing. It may take that form with 
her." 

** I will give thee a better reason. She is coming 
home." 

Roger gave a great start and Loveday stretched out 
her arms to rescue her baby. 

** Yes," she went on, when the child was safe in her 
clasp, '* she says she cannot trust thee to do her 
bidding." 

" I will make her." His face cleared. 

" How will thee do that ? " she asked, demurely. 

" There is only one way. If she takes me for her 
master I will be her servant. Loveday, do you think 
I have a chance ? " 

The brightness faded a little from her face ; she 
looked grave and troubled. 

**Thee must have patience," she said. 

** Patience ! It is three years. Is she never to 
forget ? '' . 

** She loved him," said Loveday, simply, " and love 
does not die, even if the one we love is unworthy of it."- 

** She loved wrongly," he said, doggedly. ** It would 
be nobler to own it than to cling always to what was 
false." 

Loveday set her child carefully down on the grass ; 
she laid her free hands on his. 

** Roger," she said, ** thee asks if thee has a chance. 
I think thee has ; but thee must not be in haste ; thee 
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knows she loved him at a great price, and thee will be 
patient ? Such a wound is hard to heal. Thee will 
wait ? " 

He did not look at her. He looked away towards 
the ridge where the sun was sinking behind the mill. 
His expression slowly hardened into determination. 

*' I will wait, but I will win her," he said. 

He walked away, forgetting his horse. Loveday 
picked up the little one, and pressed the soft baby 
cheek against her own. 

" Thee and I must hope that he will," she whispered. 
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